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Preface 



Following the publication in July 1980 by the G)mmonwealth Department of Education 
of the study by Dr Christabel Young, Dr M. Petty and Mr A. Faulkner, cnmlcd Education 
and Employment of Turkish and Lebanese Youth, the Commonwealth Department of 
Immigration and Ethnic AfTairs commissioned the Australian National University's 
Department of Sociology, Faculty of Arts, to redevelop the survey methodology for use in 
a further study to i('entify the employment aspirations and needs of Greek and Italian 
immigrant youth. Funds were provided to extend the original survey to cover a larger 
sample of Turkish female school leavers and to funher analyse the earlier data with a focus 
on employment aspirations and needs. This research was seen as a source of information to 
support the Department's policy planning role in line with Recommendation 57 of the 
Review of Post-arrival Programs a.id Services to Migrants. 

Dr Young was once again a principal researcher and to her experience and expertise was 
added that of Dr David Cox of the Univer<iity of Melbourne, a member of the Australian 
Council on Population and Ethnic Affairs, as joint researcher. An additional innovation of 
this study was the development and testing of attitudes to work and job-seeking activities 
among migrant youth, and Mrs Alison Daly, with a background and training in 
psychology, was included in the research team for this purpose. 

The results of the research considerably extend the previously scant knowledge of the 
labour force behaviour of the off-spring of these well-established migrant groups. There is 
also a comparison with the more recently arrived Turkish and Lebanese groups. The 
findings of the study will be of value in the development of government policy and should 
also be helpful to field workers involved with the social problems of these young people. 

Canberra, A.C.T. 
August 1983 
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CHAFfER I 

Background and methodology 



1.1 introduction 

Towards the end of 1979 discussions were held between officers from the Commonwealth 
Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs and academic staff from the Department of 
Sociology, Faculty of Arts, at the Australian Nanonal University regarding proposed research on the 
workforce experience of school leavers in the ethnic communities. Although in recent years there has 
been growing mterest and research in the transition froni school to work and youth unemoloymcnt in 
Australia, very little of this has been directed towards the specific experience of migr'^nt groups. Both 
parties agreed that one needed area of research was the workforce experience of youth from two of the 
largest and relatively well-established ethnic groups of non-English-speaking origin, namely the 
Greeks and Italians. 

The presence of sizeable numbers of Greeks and Italians in Australia is largely a phenomenon of 
the post-war era and salient points of their pattern of immigration to Australia and their experience in 
this country are discussed in Chaptei 2. Since large-scale immigration of Greeks and Italians to 
Australia has been proceeding for more than thirty years, there are now considerable numbers of 
children and young adults bom in Australia with parents of Greek and Italian origm. These latter 
groups represent a new stage in the migration process and they are of particular interest because little 
IS known about how closely these have retained the charaaeristics of ihei** parents' etjinic group or to 
what extent they are approaching the Australian norm. Since, as is ^ hown in Chapter 3, the majority 
of teenagers from th / Greek and Italian ethnic groups are second generation Greeks and Italians (i.e. 
born in Australia) this study has in faa focussed on their experience, thus providing data on this 
unique group. 

This research study on the school and employment experience of Greek and Italian young people 
developed from an earlier study of Turkish and Lebanese youth in Australia. This first study was 
initiated and funded by the Commonwealth Department of Education in response to the growing 
concern over risirig unemployment levels among school leavers and from indications that recently 
arrived migrant youth from a non-English-speaking background were experiencing special 
difficulties in entenng the workforce. The Turkish and Lebanese study certainly did demonstrate 
that special problems existed within these two groups, such as the financial difficulties of many of the 
newly arnved families; lack of English, which prevented communication between parents and 
schools, narrowed the range of information available tu families about post-school training and jobs 
and prevented access to jobs requiring English; and cultural differences, including especially the 
protected position of girls in these societies. Apart from the main publication of this study (Young et 
al , 1980), further aspects of the research have been presented by theco-ordinators of the project at 
various conferences and meetings. In addition there have been follow-up discussions in the ethnic 
communities imtiated by the Commonwealth Department of Education- 
It must be remembered, of course, that in Australia at the present time (and in most other 
developed countries) all school leavers face competition for jobs and there is even stronger 
competition for the scarce number of *good' jobs that are available, that is, non-faaory and non- 
labouring jobs A group is considered to be disadvantaged if it faces additional difficulties apart from 
those wl/ch confront all teenagers. One of the purpose - of the Turkish and Lebanese study and of the 
present study of Greek and Itahan school leavers, was to discover the existence and extent of special 
problems and also to discover ways in which certain ethnic groups might overcome inherent 
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disad>^antagcs m their ^^arch for employment. The concludmg chapter in this repon compares some 
of the findings from the survey data from the two studies. 

One aspca which muFt be strongly emphasised is that both the surveys undeitaken have focussed 
on school leavers in the 15-20-years age group and, panicularly, school leavers who have not 
proceeded to tertiary education. This should be remembered throughout the assessment jf the 
findings of the studies. In both surveys, the target population has been the group of school leavers 
who are proceeding from school ;o the workforce and, moreover, for these the school's ro!ehas been 
to a large extent a means of training and preparation for the workforce. Naturally, their attitudes and 
aspirations, the value of school to them and theu' immediate post-school activities, are somewhat 
different from the corresponding characteristics of school leavers in the same ethnic group who have 
left school to attend a ternary institution and who were not surveyed. 

In addition, some ethnic groups contain a higher proponion of early school leavers than others and 
this means that the teenage workforce may constitute a higher proponion of the total 15-19 year age 
group in some ethnic groups compared with others. An indication of this variation between groups is 
provided in Chapter 3, which examines the 1976 Census material on migrant youth employment. 
Chapter 3 also compares census information about workforce status of Greek and Italian youth with 
that of the Turks and Lebanese 

Two of the Ijackground chapters in the published study of education and employment of the 
Turkish and Lebanese youth are also relevant to the present dy of Greek and Italian teenagers. 
The first is Chapter 3, Non-English-Speaking Migrants in i.,tralia— School and Beyond, which 
summarises findings from research on the transition from bChool to work of migrant children in 
Australia, with particular reference to the slioncomings of L^e schooling provisions for iion- English- 
speaking children. The other is Chapter 4, The Transition from School to Work— Current 
Literature, v/hich, as the title suggests, summanscs Australian and oversea^ "'terature about the 
current thinking concerning the role of the school and the speaal difficulties of the emerging 
generations of school leavers Those interested in these background areas are advised to consult these 
two chapters and the references accompanying them. 

1.2 The present study 

The present studv formally began with an agreement between the Australian National University 
and the Depanment of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs to cover the funding of the first stage of the 
pro)ea, from April to November 1 980, while a second stage, covered by a later agreement, extended 
from February to November 1 98 1 . Professor George Zubrzycki, formerly head of the Depanment of 
Sociology, Faculty ot Arts, was initially designated as the consultant to the project and Dr Robert 
Cushing, Head of thp Department of Sociology, Faculty of Ans, became the consultant d'^ring the 
second stage of the project. 

Dr Chnstabel Young from the same Depanment was appointed as Senior Research Fellow and 
co-ordinator of the project and Dr David Cox, from the Depanment of Social Studies, University of 
Melbourne, was invited to become joint researcher and supervisor of the fieldwork in Melbourne. 
Mrs Alison Daly, formerly a postgraduate student frnm the Depanment of Psychology, w9S 
appointed as Research Assistant in charge of developing me anitudinal scale and Mrs Robin Grau 
was appointed as Research Assistant-Programmer. 

The main activities in relation to the study of the school to work experience the Greek and 
Italian youth were: 

(1) an^'ysis of 1976 Census data relating to schooling and employment of young migrants; 

(2) development of a questionnaire investigating school and employment of Greek and Italian 
youth, 

(3) development and testing of a scale to measure attitudes towui^ work among migrant youth; 

(4) investigation of a sample frame in Melbourne and the pretesting of the full questionnaire 
among Greek and Italian young people in Melbourne, 
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(5) revising the attitude questions, the main questionnaire and the interviewer instructions from 
the knowledge gained during the prete* 

(6) deriving the sample of Greek and Itahan and a control group of Anglo-Australian school 
leavers in the 1 5-20 years age group who are either employed or unemployed for the main 
survey, 

(7) recruiting, training and supervising interviewers in oucr to carry out approximately 300 
interviews wi*h school leavers in the main survey; 

t8) checking and editing questionnaires and developing code listv for the optn-cnded questions 
from the survey; 

(9) preparation ot computer tabulations from the survey data; and 

(ICi analysis of the quantitative and qualitative material from the survey and preparation ot the 
final report. 

Items ( 1 ) to (5) we. e carried out largely duiing the first stage of the study, April-November 1 980, 
while Items (6) to (lO) constituted the second stage, February-November 1981. 

1.3 The questionnaire 

The questioi naire was designea in two parts: background questions which collected basic 
demographic and social data (see Appendix A) and a specially designed set of attitudinal questions 
(see Appendix C) 

Background questions 

The background questions were largely based on those used in the earlier study of Turkish and 
Lebanese youth, but with modifications where necessary to eliminate questions which offended or 
were found to be of httle value and to introduce extra questions to focus on new issues of importance 
in the current study, for example, part-time work while still at school. 
The topics included in the background qucstior« were: 

(1) age, sex, marital status, religion, living arrangements; 

(2) birthplace, age at arrival in Australia, year of arnval, subscquei.. isits back to Greece and 
Italy; 

(3) knowledge and use of English and the ethnic language, participation in ethnic clubs^ 
friendships, influence of ethnic background: 

(4) schoohng, including type of school, level of schooling attained, age at leaving school, reason for 
leaving, encouragement to continue at school, benefits of school, absences from school, post- 
school courses and sources of advice aboat possible jobs; 

(5) sources of information about the workplace, sources of |obs, the source of the first and mobt 
recent jobs, 

(61 work history, including a work calendar, past and current employment status, part-time vork 
while still at school, the first and most recent occupations, employers and reasons for leaving a 
lob; 

(7) work expectations and aspirations; and 

(8) schooling and occupation of the parents. 

The pretest of the background questions in Melbourne was valuable as a verification of tlie 
relevance and appropriateness of the questions and for the information that it provided on the range 
of responses to questions and the range of situations experienced by Grtck and Italian school leavers, 
Ahhough a few of the questions were found to be of little vclue and were subsequently omitted, the 
amount of cevision required was minimal and consequently the final questionnaire for the main 
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survey differed only slightly from the pretest version. The reason for this, of course, is that the 
questionnaire had already been extensively tested in the field among Turkish and Lebanese youth in 
the earlier study. 

The attitude questions 

The artitudc questions were an innovation in the Greek and Italian study and consequently there was 
no prior testing or experience with this aspca in chc Turkish and Lebanese study. The pretest 
version of the attitude questions was developed after an extensive search of the relevant literature and 
discussions with others working in related areas. This first scale included 102 items and these were 
tested in Canberra during July 1980. The responses were tested for reliability and validity, and then 
revised according to a scale with thirty-three items, grouped into sets of statements under the broad 
headings: 

(Ij work; 

(2) employment, 

(3) unemployment; 

(4) unemployment benefits; and 

(5) )ob-seek.ng strategies and related activities. 

The underlying theory, testing procedures and techniques of analysis of the attitudmal scale are 
described in detail in Chapters 9 and 10. 

The background questions and the attitude questions were incorporated in one composite 
questionnaire and a set of detailed interviewer instructions was compiled. In addition the 
interviewers were given sets of the attitude questions translated into Greek and Itaban to ensure 
uniform presentation dunng interviews 

1.4 Sampling procedure and ficidwork 

The sampling procedure which was devised and tested in the pretest and was subsequently used in 
the main survey was as follows. Two areas of Melbourne wereseleaed for study. Both were areas for 
which the 1976 Census showed large numbers of residents bom in Greece and Italy. One was known 
to be an area where a large number of newly arrived Greeks and Italians had settled, making it largely 
an area of first settlement. The second area comprised newer homes and represented an area of 
largely tertiary settlement for older arrivals as well as one into which may newly married younger 
arrivals settled. 

The two areas, with their 1976 populations of Greek and Italian birth, are as follows: 



Tabic 1 1 Number of persons with Greek or Italian birthplace in selected suburbs, 1976 Census 



Area 


Suhurh 


Gr^ek-hom 


haltan-born 




Brunswick 


4401 


6940 


1 


Coburg 


24S9 


7014 




North cote 




5519 




Oaklejgh 


42Q0 


3675 


2 


Moorabhin 


"723 


2240 




Springvalc 


1405 


2643 



It was decided that, within each of these areas, the samples would be obtained largely from the 
local schools The procedure adopted was to ask the schools for permission to develop from the lists 
of Levels 10, 1 1 and 12 leavers in 1978 and 1979 a list of males and females either known, or thought 
to be of cither Greek or Italian origin and either known cr thought to have left school to enter the 
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workforce. These young people were then to be approached directly by interviewers of the same 
ethnic background and sex as themselves and asked if they would be willing to be interviewed. 

This procedure was tried out during the pretest and, despite some difficulties, it was agreed that it 
was a satisfactory procedure to use in the main study. Although only State High Schools had been 
used in the pretest the scope was deliberately broadened in the main survey to include also Roman 
Catholic High Schools and State Technical Schools. It was, however, found necessary to move 
slightly beyond the originally defined areas to include both Fitzroy and Princes Hi?l High Schools 
which are adjacent to the first area and draw students from it in large numbers, in the second area 
Huntingdale, Murrumbeena and Highett High Schools were involved in order to obtain sufficient 
numbers Again these schools are in adjacent suburbs and their inclusion presented no real change. It 
also proved necessary to include some 1 977 and some 1 980 school leavers before the main study was 
concluded. 

A total of ten schools were used in the Brvswick-Northcote area and nine schools in the 
Oakleigh-Moorabbin area The nature of thest schools was as set out below. 



Table 1 2 Number of schools according to type in each of the sample areas 



School 


Brunstvick-Northcote 


Oakleigh-Moorabbin 


State Technical Schools (Boys) 


1 


2 


State Technical Schools (Mixed) 


1 




State High Schools (Boys) 


1 




State High Schools (Mixed; 


6 


6 


Cathohc High Schools 


1 


1 



In most of the schools we were supphed with complete lists of school leavers at the appropriate 
levels and in the relevant years known to be either Greek or Italian and moving into the workforce. In 
this sense the samples drawn represented virtually the entire populations from which we were 
drawing However, the schools* knowledge of their leavers varied greatly. Many of the names 
obtained were of students who had transferred to other schools or who had gone on to other full-time 
education. While this faa created additional work it did not detract from the sampling procedure. 

One surprising and somewhat unexpected aspect of our experience was the small numbers which 
most schools were able to supply. While this was due partly to the ineligibility of those going on to 
further studies, in the Oakleigh-Moorabbin area particularly it reflected the small numbers of Greek 
and Italian peopk m the higher levels of secondary scliool. It is possible that the census figures in that 
area included large numbers of young families whose children had not yet reached these levels. It was 
this experience which necessitated -s drawing up a larger number of schools than originally 
anticipated. 

The Anglo-Australian lists were compiled in the same way as the others, with the surname being 
used alongside the knowledge of an assisting teacher to determine who were ethnically eligible. The 
system worked quite smoothly for this control group. 

The interviewers were recruited largely from the universities* student population with a smaller 
number of social work personnel. The bulk of the interviews were conducted by students. With two 
exceptions only Greek and Italian interviewers were recruited, trained and given lists of possible 
interviewees of the same sex and ethnic group as themselves. The interviewers were asked to make 
direct contaa with the subjects, check their eligibility and, if appropriate, proceed to arrange the 
interv ew. It was suggested that they ask all interviewees for the names of eligible friends and some 
additional subjects were obtained in this way. They were also permitted to interview other eligible 
subjects known to themselves and some interviewers did so. Although information is not available for 
all potential respondents listed on information available from the schools or for all finally 
interviewed, the following table is a fair indication of the outcome of the interviewing. As can be seen, 
the refusal rate was relatively low and was mostly refusals by parents rather than from the youth 
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involved A larger number were found to be ineligible, inainly because they v/ere in full-time 
education An even larger number were not located. Some of these had moved out of the area and 
were not pursued, some had apparently returned to Greece or Italy, some were never £t home and 
some of the addresses supphcd by the schools were incorrect. It is difficult to say to what degree those 
who were located and interviewed represented a biased sample of those whose names had been 
supplied. 

In the pretest nine interviewers were used— four Greek and five Italian. Three of these were 
available for the main survey when they were |oined by an additional seventeen interviewers. Of the 
twenty .nter viewers employed in the main study, eleven were Greek, seven were Italian and two were 
Australian Of the r^^enty, eight were males and twelve were females. The interviewers varied widely 
in the number of interviews completed, ranging from two to forty-seven and averaging 14.6 
interviews. All were given a one to one and a half hour training session and several sets of 
instructions. Regular contaa was maintained with the interviewers to assist with queries and to 
col lea and check all '.iterview records as they were completed. This enabled us to clanfy any 
omissions or errors in the records. Additional lists of school leavers were supplied to the interviewers 
as the former ones became exhausted, which enabled them to maintain a sufTicient reserve of 
potential interviewees. 

Table 1 3 Intcrviewmg experience from the main survey 



Interviewed 
from lists 



I Titer: , ed 
from other 
sources 



Refused 
intervmv 



Ineligible 

for 
interriezc 



Not 
located 



Greeks 

Brunswick- 
Northcotc 
Oakleigh- 
Moorabbin 



35 
20 



16 
18 



16 
13 



19 
28 



Italians 

Brunswick- 
Nonhcote 
Oakleigh- 
Moorabbm 



26 
42 



7 
IS 



10 
9 



14 
10 



Anglo- 
Austrahans 

Brunswick- 
Konhcote 
Oakleigh- 
Moorabbin 



40 
37 



15 
14 



6 

12 



21 
7 



Total 



200 



85 



47 



57 



99 



On the whole the procedures adopted worked reasonably well, but a few comments are in order. In 
relation to the samphng procedures the numbers of Greek and Italian yoang people leaving school 
and known to be entering the workforce were suprisingly small. It was also surprising that so many 
schools knew so little about the plans of their students and even less about their situations a year or 
two later. The importance of studies such as this were made very apparent and indeed commented 
upon by staff in a number of the schools However, the inadequate level of knowledge resulted in 
interviewers pursuing interviewees who had left school for further studies. This was time-consuming 
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and frustrating for some of the interviewers and indeed it led to some early resignations from the 
team 

With the changes made to them after the pretest, the research instruments worked very well. In the 
debnefing session with interviewers after the pretest many difficulties with the instruir»ents were 
raised By contrast, the final debriefing session, at which the main interviewers were present, 
brought out very few such comments Most of the comments made at this gathering reinforced or 
added to the trends apparent in the records of interviews themselves No major difficulties were 
encountered with the form of the interview itself. 

1.5 Sample structure and terminology 

The total number of interviews coiiducted was 343 and the final configuration of the sample in terms 
of area, ethnic composition and employment status is shown in Table 1 4, The aim in the sampling 
was to achieve a reasonable distribution between the two areas and between the six sex and ethnic 
groups. Although there was no intervention in the selection of employed and unemployed 
respondents, it was also hoped that the sample would yield a workable distribution between those 
who had experienced little or no unemployment and those who had current or relatively longer 

Tahle 1 4 Basic structure of the sample according to area, ethnic background and employment 



experience (1980-81 survey) 





Greek 




llaltan 




Anglo- 
Auslrahan 


Charui tvnath 


M 


F 


M 


h 


M F 


Area 












Brunswick-Northcotc 
Oakleigh-Moorabbm 


32 
2! 


25 


20 
33 


36 
38 


28 27 
25 25 


Sum 


53 


58 


53 


74 


53 52 


Countn of birih 












Australia 
Overseas 


24 
29 


40 
18 


42 
11 


52 

2? 


52 50 
1 2 


Sum 


53 


58 


53 


74 


33 52 


Age at arrual in Australia 












Born here 
Under 10 \cars 
10 vcars or more 


24 
18 
11 


40 
16 
2 


42 

9 
2 


52 
18 
4 


52 50 
1 2 


Sum 


53 


58 


53 


74 


53 52 


Employment experience 












Now employed, with less than 4 months' 
uneniplo) ment 


27 


29 


36 


40 


46 i3 


Unemployed, or now employed with 4 or 
more months' unemployment 


26 




17 


34 


7 19 


Sum 


53 


58 


53 


74 


53 52 
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experience of unemployment. From Table 1 4 it can be seen that these aims have been achieved with 
reasonable success 

Throughc.ut the presentation of the results of the survey *he terms 'Greek', 'Itahan' and 'Anglo- 
Australian' have been used refer to the three ethnic groups which have been studied. Thus the 
term 'Greek' include^ the ^ .-sons of Grtek origin who were born in Australia or Greece, the term 
•Italian' includes both first and second generation Italians and the term 'Anglo-Australian' includes 
the control group in the survey whose ethnic background is entirely Australian or British. 

Informat:on is als- presented in Table 1.4 concerning the birthplace composition within each of 
the ethnic groups and the age at arrival in Australia among those who were born ovrrscaj>. From this 
It can be observed thrt the majority (around 70 per cent or mo .} of the Greek females and Italian 
males and females were bom in Australia, but only 45 per cent of :he Greek mal j were. From the 
next section of the taole it can be seer ^hat m faa very few (only 3-5 per cent) of Greek females and 
Italian males and females came lo Australia beyond the age of ^0 years, oLcn considered as the 
critical age with regard to difficultus in adjusting to Australian schools and yfestyle in general. Again 
there is a higher proportion of the Greek males in the sample (one-fifth) who had come to Australia 
beyond this age Obviously the sample of Greek males is slightly different from the others with 
regard to its birthplace composition and this aspca should be borne in mind during the assessment of 
the findings from the svrvev. 

The analysis of the results from the survey is preceded by three chapters providing background 
information essential to the study. These, in turn, deal with a review of the Oteraiure relating to the 
experience of Greek and Italian youth in Australia (Chapter 2), an analysis of the 1976 Census data 
regaling the schoohng and employment of migrant youth in Australia (Chapter 3) and a literature 
review and description of the development of a set of questions to measure attitudes to work, 
employment and relaied issues (Chapter 9). 

Discussions and analysis of the demographic data colleaed on the educational and employment 
characteristics of the respondents appear in Chapters 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, while the results of the analysis 
of the data collected from the attitudinal quest. appear ir Chapter 10, Finally, the concluding 
Chapter (Chapter 1 1) presents a summary and the implicat .s of the entire study. 
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CHAPTER 2 

The experience of immigrant youth in Australia 



2.! OvcraU patterns 

Youth have '-Iways constituted a substantial proportion of *ustralia's post-war immigrant 
population. It is not surprismg therefore that their education, their involvement in recreational 
pursuits, their mental health and their movement into the workforce have been subjects of constant 
interest. However, despite this interest it is not possible to draw many general conclusions regarding 
the integration experiences of immigrant youth, largely because of the very considerable variation in 
be h the youth themselves and their integration experience. For example, the situation of a person 
arriving in Australia at age 15 is quite different from that of the 15-year-old Austrf*lian-bom of 
immigrant parents. Moreover, both the socio-cconomic-^ltural backgrounds of immigrant youth 
and the situations within which they either arrive or grow up in Australia vary greatly. While it is 
important, therefore, that exerc.se considerable caution when generalising about immigrant 
youth and . ^eir expt :iences, there are a number of comments that can usefu! V be made. 

It IS generally agreed that a majority of immigrant young people from a m .i-English-speaking 
background have experienced considerable difficulties in adjusting to lift in Australia. These 
difficulties have included the acquisition of English, academic progress, satisfactory identity 
development and the achievement of ambitions. Such difficulties have otien been seen to be a 
reflection of inadequacies in the education system, particularly prior to the seventies, of a 
comparative inability of many immigrant parents to adequately support, in the Australian context, 
important facets of their children's development and of the complexities of growing up in an 
environment of distinct and often competing cultural systems. 

'n regard to the role played by the education system in the development of youth of immigrant 
origins, Martin (1976) has provided us with an excellent survey of that role. She concludes her survey 
in the following way: 

It has not been in the past— and still is not— easily demonstrable that the education of these children of migrant 
origin docs present a problem This paper has been written in the conviction that there is a problem in the sense 
that, because the educational structures have inadequately responded either to the special needs of many of 
these children or to the needs which large numbers of them share with other children from low-incomv 
families, their school experience is unrewarding, if not an incomprehensible misery and ihev emerge from it so 
lacking in competence that for the rest of their lives they will have open to them only the narrowest and most 
unrewarding options in )obs or further education. ThL most convinang evidence that this has been— and to a 
considerable extent still is— the siiuanon of large numbers of children of non-English speaking background 
comes not from performance data or age-grade rcurdation (although both offer confirmation) but from the 
scattered and mostly unheeded observations and pleas of teachers and a few others, such as counselling sinff 
and now more recently the migrant communities themselves, moved to speak out by their personal knowledge 
of these children and their schools (Mann 1976: 61-2) 

The schools have been criticised for their failure to provide, at an adequate level, the additional 
teaching resources required by children who enter school with no or little knowledge of English, their 
failure to make use of and build upon the linguistic and other assets which these children do possess 
and their failure to develop appropriate bicultural and bilingual teaching methods. 

At the same time it ^eems apparent that pareiital support and the general home environment play a 
significant role m the development of children. If this is true then the children of whom Martin is 
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writing are at a funher disadvantage in this regard, Their parents frequently possess low levels of 
education making it nigb impossible for them to assist their children's academic education 
Moreover, the poor economic circumstances of many of the parents and the strong economic 
motivation behind their migration result in family situations where both parems are in the workforce 
with the father not uncommonly augmenting his income by accepting overtime or taking a second job 
(Martin, 1 975). Not uncommonly, therefore, the children of such families receive little in the way of 
encouragement, asbistance or supervision and grow up in an environment bereft of both books and an 
atmosphere conducive to study. On the other hand, it has been very obvious to many that these same 
parents are highly ambitious for their children and are working so hard and at great sacrifice mainly 
to ensure that their children will not have to follow in their own often weary and frustrated footsteps. 

The third and final suggested area of disadvantage lies in the existence of competing cultures in the 
child s and adolescent's environment. A substantial proporuon of the parents ol these children of 
lon-English-speaking ongins migrated from small towns and villages where the cultures were 
•-raditional, cohesive and strongly reinforced and, as such, they differed significantly from the culture 
which confronted these adults on arrival in Australia. Many of these people found some aspects of 
Australian culture very disturbing, so that they were encouraged to remain firmly within their 
culture of ongin using it as a bulwark against the unfamiliar and unacceptable charaaeristics of 
Australian life. Hence it has often been said that the culture of these people changed more slowly than 
did that of their counterparts who remained at home. However, while it was possible for many adults 
to hve almost exclusively within the cultural enclaves which they corporately established in 
Australia, it was not so easy for their chUdren to do so, especially those either bom in Australia or 
arriving here at a young age. At school and within the peer group these children were constantly 
exposed to values and patterns of behaviour which differed significantly from those of their parents 
and their peers and were indeed at times directly opposed. So, living simultaneously in two cultural 
worlds, these young people were confronted with very real and often traumatic dilemmas which 
could at times retard their developmem or even, in extreme cases, result in personality disorders. It 
appears that migrant youth resolve this situation in various ways. Some opt for the AustraUan culture 
and, if their family cannot accommodate themselves to this, they may end up severing tlieir ties 
Others remain only marginally involved with Australian society and, when circumstances permit, 
they retreat mto the security of the ethnic nest. Others again seem able to hold their two cultural 
worlds together and are probably the richer for this dual set of influences (Johnston, 1972). The 
direction taken by any individual seems to be influenced by the age on arrival in Australia, the nature 
of the parents' social network, personality strengths and weaknesses and, to a lesser degree or more 
indirectly, a range of other faaors. 

Within this overall situation the general view is that adolefcent arrivals are particularly 
dbadvamaged (Banchevska, 1 974: 146H). The already existing demands of adolescem development 
are intensified by the difficulties in mastering the new environmem. The refusal of Australian 
authorities to provi ..r the special needs of adolescent and post-adolescem arrivals, as countries 
like France i.ave done, lullitates against the successful utilisation by these young people of 
educational and training facilities. Especially among the non-English -speaking it seems that many 
adolescent arrivals either never emer such facilities or, if they do. so withdraw. Given the 
e^nomic areumstances of their families, either here or back in the country of origin, many are 
obliged to enter the workforce as soon as possible and devote a large proportion of their income to the 
support of the family. Even for those born in AustraUa or arriving at an early age, the adolescent 
period can be a critical one when issues of value and idemity conflia, mostly submerged until this 
period, are apt to erupt in such a way as to seriously jeopardise the young person's future school and 
vocational opportunities. If appropriate support is unavailable during these critical years the 
possibilities of benefitting from the secondary school experience are greatly reduced, with early 
drop-out, unfulfilled aspirations, unemployment and all the associated frustrations likely to be 
common phenomena, 

One might be tempted to assume from the above commems, which are quite commonly made, that 
the future of voung people of immigram origin is a bleak one. However, the extern to which young 
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people are in the nger term handicapped by the diffic jlties referred to is both unknown r J hkely 
to vary considerably from ethnic group to ethnic group, from time to time with changes in the 
Australian socio-economic environment and from place to place with differences in the available 
facilities Empirical studies are essential if we are to develop a detailed understanding of the extent to 
which certain situations affect youth from specific backgrounds in particular contexts. 

Martin and Meade (1979) carried out a study oi 3043 students in a stratiticd cluster sample of 
sixteen schools in Sydney. They found that: 

a substantially greater proportion of children of nor-Enghsh-spcaking origin than of Australian or other 
English-speaking origin continued to the HSC. . .p da greater proportion of the total number of students of 
non-Enghsh-spcaking origin who were enrolled m Grade 9 gained medium or high HSC results than did the 
Australian or other English-speaking children (Martin & Meade 1979. II). 

So, despite the existence of difficulties, a considerable number of i mmigrant young people either do 
not experience them oi they manage to overcome them n time to g^^ on and achieve well. 
Alternatively, it could be suggested that the interaction of the manv relevant factors is complex and 
that the overall results disguise the problems. For example, this sai*. .tudy found that the variation 
in Higher School Certificate (HSC) results betwfen ethnic groups was considerable, suggesting, as 
others have, that immigrant status from non-English-speak..ig background does not in and of itself 
constitute the problem. 

The persistence of specific cultural values from the past, the differing patterns of integration 
exemplified by the various ethnic groups and other factors may influence the education process to a 
greater degree than the factor of a non-Enghsh-speaking background. This study by Manin and 
Meade also found, from their analysis of longitudinal data on individual students, that the 
educational performance of young people oi s non-English-speakihg origin was less likely to be 
consistently rated as high, low or medium (Martin & Meade, 1 979: 1 2). The inconsistencies occurred 
mainly through & combination of high aspirations with medium or low intelligence and School 
Certificate (SC> and HSC resuhs. This finding confirms the commonly held view that immigrant 
parental aspirations for their children tend to be high and that this constitutes a, or the, major factor 
in the children's continued school attendance through tc higher grades despite the family's often low 
socio-economic status, the children's low performance levels and/or the strong possibility of c uhural 
tension affecting the children's development 

From the evidence available one could conclude that a higher proportion of immigrant youth of 
non-English-speaking origin than is true of the population at large succeed in satisfactorily 
completing their secondary school. At the same time it seems highly likely that the pathway to 
success is, for a significant proportion, a rough and stony one. Success, reflect Martin and Meade, is 
probably a result of 'immense self-control and hard work', of *strict conformity to the requirements 
of the authority structure', or of other such patterns of accommodation (Martin & Meade, 1979: 18). 
Moreover, for those who fail to achieve higher grades, failure may well be associated with more 
traumatic feelings than 3rc found in the average young person. The parents, given their high 
investment in their children's vocational pursuits and their possibly lower average ability to assess 
the!r children's capabilities, may find it very difficult to understand and accept i jilure and they may 
tend to blame the young person, his peer group or lifestyle in such a way that the young person's own 
frustrations are aggravated. 

A small study of a girl's secondary school in Brunswick, Victoria, with 4 /per centot Italian origin 
and 13 per cent of Greek ongm, provides an interesting comment on the widely accepted view that 
aaole- ^nt arrivals possess reduced chances of educational success (Knight. 1 977). This study , which 
compaics school stayers and school leavers, suggests that age of arrival dnd length of residence in 
Australia may not be as significant factors m early school leaving as the total years of education in the 
country of birth The report states- 
School stayers generally arrived at an older age and had more years of secondary schc^I m country of birth This 
extcnd^^d experience with secondary education m country of birth for school stayers might be an advantage in 
terms of initial consolidation upon arrival m Australia (Knight. 1977 6) 
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This study reinforces the suggestion that arrival in Australia during early adolescence creates 
difficulties. The adolescent arrival has typically received only a verv short period of i econdjxy school 
education in the country of origin and has been unable to consolidate and transfer either the academic 
or emotional aspects of that experience. The deferral of migration for a further four years is likely, on 
the basis of the above study, to substantially increase the young person's chances of handlir g the 
transition. 

The longitudinal study of the initial adjustment to schooling of immigrant families carried out by 
Taft and Cahill (1978) throws further light on some of the issues which have been raised. These 
tindings suggest that all immigrant children experience some difficukics in adjustment at the 
academic and emotional levels. The difficulties perceived as inherent in the migrant experience: 

are amplific J by the inability of their parents to aid them with their school work or even advise ihcm what lodo, 
due to their distance from the Australian school system (Taft Sc Cahil?, 1978- 108). 

The degree of difficulty and the changes which occur over time vary from ethnic group to ethnic 
group and confirm the importance of the ethnic cultural factor. This study threw up quite striking 
differences between the South Amcncan, Maltese pnd British samples and concludes that *the 
experiences of different nationahties can differ markedly' (Taft & Cahill, 1978: 109). For example, 
time led to improvement in the performance of the South American children but to deterioration in 
that of the Maltese. This study also highlights the difficulties of adolescent arrivals. 

The history of the South Au*encan adolescents who had migrated with their families was sinking and could 
perhaps be described as tragic (Taft & Cahill, 1978 108) 

Only SIX of the twenty-five adolescents in the study stayed on at school after they had turned 1 5 years 
of age 

An interesiiD*' question is whether the immigrant students' experiences affea their perceptions of 
school. Given the extent of cultural devaluation found in the schools and the learning and adjustment 
difficulties experienced by many immigrant youth, one would not be surprised to find negative 
attitudes prevailing. One study* using an essay approach, reported that: 

m most essays and ccnainly m an overaU view, we d"«-overcd a mood of complete dissatisfaction, alienation 
from schools and cynical disillusionment with teachers, learning and education (Humphreys & Newcombc, 

1975) 

Another siudy, however, found that the school itself was not the object of strong emotions and that 
Australian students and second generation immigrant students did rot vary greatly on this issue 
(Connell et al., 1 975). In a third study, which also used the essay approach, Sheppard ( 1978) found a 
number of examples of first generation immigrants holding their school in high esteem. He 
concludes that: 

among the ma|onty of the migrant students in this study, there was substantial acceptance and enjoyment of 
schooling as it is currently practised in Australian high schools . To these students school was a place where you 
acouired the vocational and social skills necessary for a suc*:cssful career and at the same time learnt to be a 
responsible and disciplined member of society Disciplme. . .was considered to be an inevitable and, in some 
cases, desirable pan of school life (Sheppard, 1978: 103) 

This same study reported that the immigrant youth tended to be very career oriented and quite aware 
of possible obstacles to success. Comparing his findings with some studies of Austr^^lian (third 
generation and more) students, Sheppard (1978:116) concludes that ^migrant students hold more 
conservative attitudes concerning high school than their Australian pfcers\ The reasons for this are, 
he suggests, the following: 

The role of the high school as a vehicle of entry into Australian society is panicularly vital to first generation 
migrants and those of the second generation who fail to assimilate successfully while at primary school. For 
these . . high school is a source of power which can eliminate feelings of eihmc inferiority and open doors to 
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positions of sccunty and rcspea m the : ccciving society But to rcahsc this power they realise that they must 
accept the 'system* as a is and conform to the values and expectations of Australian society held out to them 
through their school (Sheppard, 1978- 116) 

Again wc have the suggestion, as put forward by Martin and Meade, of immigrant youth 
determmed to work within the system to achieve the goals of themselves and their parents. 
Presumably it is therefore difficult for immigrant youth to maintain negative feelings about a school 
sy.tem which is so vital for z\r life goals. Such an ambivalence may explain the difTerenccs between 
the various studies m relation to attitudes toward school. 

A further issue which is centra' to the present study is that of the transition of immigrant youth 
from school to work. Although there is a considerable literature on the general topic of the transition 
from school to work, which is summarised in a chapter in the first report in this series (Young et aL, 
1980), there is very little specific reference in that literature to immigrants or youth of immigrant 
origin. The many studies on the special difficulties of migrant children at school do of course imply 
that a proportion of immigrant youth, especially from categories such as adolescent arrivals and 
particular ethnic groups, will experience considerable difficulties in moving into the workforce at 
levels in keeping with their goals and expectations. These difficulties arc seen to stem from early 
drop-out from school in a number of cases, from continuing through to the higher levels of secondary 
school but failing to pass, of achievements being devalued by potential employers and so on. The 
assumption of studies on the actual transition itself appears to be that the situation of immigrant 
youth IS little different from that of other youth , except that they are often seen to constitute one of 
rhe groups at nsk. The following quotation reflects a common opinion: 

For some school leavers, pamcularly those vho are disadvanUged, such as the handicapped, migrants. 
Aboriginals, women or rural youth, there wUl be special problems which may require additional assistance 
(Commonwealth-State Working Party on the Transition from School to Work or Further Study, 1978: 4) 

Although the nature and degree of that disadvantage is not made explicn and the existance of 
disadvantage is usually presented in the form of an hypothesis, it docs seem plausible to suggest that a 
degree of disadvantage is a distina possibility. Apart from factors deriving from the school 
experience, in themselves likely to be considerable according to the literature, there arc other 
possible sources of disadvantage reh ed to the families' immigrant and specific ethnic status. Reports 
on discrimination suggest th^t immigrants may experience more discrimination than others and that 
certain ethnic groups are likely to be particularly affected, A further faaor might be the limited 
potential of an immigrant family's social network to assist the youth to obtain employment in certain 
occupational categories. This can be particularly true if there is considerable discrepancy between 
the occupational status of parents and that sought by son (,r daughter and if the parents are 
comparatively unskilled and/or recently arrived in Australia. T urthcrmorc, cultural factors relating 
to family cohesion and the acceptable roles of working children may limit the young person's ability 
to acc?pt employment which requires living away from the family home. Similarly, cultural attitudes 
may pi^ce restrictions on the type of employment acceptable to the family. Available data suggest 
that young people of particular ethnic background elect to take up certain occupations in large 
numbers while bypassing other occupations which might seem to be comparable in status and 
remuneration. While not all of the potentially relevant factors may constitute a disadvantage, it seems 
likely that there do exist a number of factors likely to influence the transition from school to work of 
immigrant youth and that some of these factors will in practice represent some degree of 
disadvantage. 

This brief discussion of the experience of immigrant youth m Australia and review of some of the 
relevant literature suggest that there is a conceptual and empirical pattern of integration which, 
despite the considerable variation in its applicability to pax ticular categories of immigrant youth, is of 
considerable importance and should constitute one element in the detailed study of any specific 
category of immigrant youth. 
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2.2 The experience of Greek youth in Australia 

The staiisiicb of post-war migration to Australia show that some 240 000 Greek citizens have arrived 
in Austraha since 1945, of whom probably over 80 per cent has remained. The greater proportion of 
this total intake arrived in Australia between l%l-62and 1970-71. In this period there was a total of 
129 430 Greek arrivals (Dept of Immigration Statistics). Manv of these were of course children and 
youth and other children were born following arrival in Au'v%-aiia. As a result, in 1978, 2.35 per cent 
of the Austrahan population was of Greek origin, being outnumbered only by the British, Italian and 
German groups (Price, 1979: Ai8). 

Those Greeks who ariived during the heyday of Greek migration to this country were 
predominantly unskilled or semi-skilled people from the rural areas of Greece who were seeking 
better economic opportunities for themselves and th^ir children (Walters ct al., 1977: 103). They 
brought with them, among other things, a strong sense of their Greek identity, an ability and a 
willingness to work hard and a healthy respca for educauon. The society from which they emigrated 
was one where the basic unit was the family understood in its extended sense, where a love of honour 
{philonmo) determined much of behaviour as well as questions of status and it was a traditional-typc 
society where roles were clearly defined (Walters et al., 1977: 93). 

In the integration context such a background has been sometimes presented as a disadvantage. It 
has been seen as diverging from the Australian situation in some significant respcas and as therefore 
constituting an inadequate preparation for the urban and industrialised society into which these 
immigrants settled. However, it is equally plausible to argue that the Greek background constitutes a 
very advantageous base for integration. The very strencths and nature of traditional family life 
constitute a bulwark against possible confusion: the strong sense of identity, honour and self-respea 
which prevails can be a protection against alienation, reieaion and anonymity and the high value 
placed on work and education augur well for success in a society where such values are essential to 
success in the most commonly accepted sense of that word. 

However, since the neyday of Greek migration to Australia the situation has changed. Greek 
immigrants arriving in the last 10 to 15 years are very likely to have had experience of urban 
indusinalised life m either the cities cf Greece or those of western Europe where many Greeks 
worked as migrant workers. Even with those earlier arrivals who had migrated direaly from the rural 
areas, their by now long period of residence in Australia had res ulted in significant changes as some of 
the values and aspects of lifestyle of the surrounding community filtered through into family life. In 
her study of cultural change among Greeks in Austraha, Mackie (1975) emphasises the role which 
children play m this change She writes: 

Ii seems, ihen, ihat cultural change away from exclusively Greek values often accompanies the growth of 
children within the family, and leads to meaningful person?! perspeaivcs for parents who can cope with 
changes if these take place in a familiar context of social relationships (Mackie, 1975' 109) 

Certainly for those many young people ofGreekongin who are now m secondary school or in their 
early years m the workforce, it will not be rural Greece that constitutes their most relevant 
background. Rather it will be a combination of Greek culture as it has developed in Melbourne, of 
the lingering memories and implications of that vital period for Greeks of the fifties and sixties and of 
the current situation with its high levels of v.nemployment and related attitudes of youth. 

The fifties and sixties, when so many of the Greeks arnved, was a period when it was possible to 
work hard, to save, to gradually improve one's accommodation and to accumulate some of the 
t-appings of a high standard of living. At the same time it was for many Greeks a period charaaerised 
by long hou rs of unpleasant and physically demanding work, o\ both parents working and of a feeling 
of being looked down upon by many of the Australian-born. Moreover, during this period many felt 
apprehensive about their children as they left them in unsatisfactory child-care arrangements, 
watched them struggle with English during their primary school years or worried about the 
'Australian^ values they were absorbing from, in their view, the unacceptable elements of the 
secondary school population. This period is certain to have had a profound effea upon Greek 
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parental attitudes, often reinforcing attitudes which derived from the old country while coexisting 
with other values acquired from intcraaion with Australian society 

The experiences of this period reinforced in Greek parents the already high levels of educanonal 
and occupational aspirations for their children. They were determined that their children would not 
have to work as they aid. Many developed very negative attitudes towards the State School system 
and, if increasing prosperity permitted, they arranged for their children to enter private schools 
Many became very proieaive of their children and sought to influence the nature of their peer group 
and bfesiyle. This was a period that made a great impaa on relevant parental attitudes. 

At the same time, the Grrek population in Melbourne was working to build what was probably the 
most comprehensive network of ethnic mstitutions to be found in any ethnic group in Australia 
(Tsounis, 1975; Cox, 1975e). Greek Orthodox churches, community schools, regional associations, 
sporting clubs, theatres, dancehalls and restaurants opened in large numbers making it possible for 
those who chose to live out almost every as pea of their life in a Greek environment to do so. This 
development had the effea of perpetuating and reinforcing many aspects of oreck culture, of 
maintaining and expanding the ethnic networks of those involved and of burrcssing many of the 
important cultural characteristics against the inroads of foreign influences. To *iie degree that Greek 
youth were involved in Greek ethnic life they were strongly influenced in ihe direction of Greek 
values and the available evidence suggests that many were in faa closely involved in the life of the 
Greek community, both through family involvement in kin and more formal gatherings and through 
their involvement as youth in another set of activities within the Greek community (Cox, 1 975b). For 
many this social involvement was complemented by Greek language and cultural instruction in the 
Greek schools and by the aaive desire of many parents to inculcate a sense of Greekness in their 
children. 

Nor was the Greek community concerned only with developments within itself. As it developed 
more confidence and leadership in the late sixties and early seventies, it both requested and worked 
hard to obtain the mtroduction of modem G'eek studies in Australian schools, the recruitment by 
the Education Department of Greek-speaking teachers, the establishment of Greek parent 
associations in local schools and oth-r related developments. In very many of these areas a 
considerable degree of success was oLtained. Modem Greek was introduced as an HSC subjea, a 
Chair or Modem Greek was established at the University of Melboume, many Greek parents 
became aaive within the school system and, speaking generally, it seeiiied that the scene was set for 
the successful utilisation by a majority of young people of Greek origin of the education system. This 
is not to suggest for a moment that the continuing low socio-economic status of many Greek families, 
the high proportion of Greek working mothers, the low educational standards of many parents and 
the sharp contrasts between certain aspects of th' ' "eraaing Greek and Australian cultures might 
not jeopardise the educational progress of a w .otv of Greek young people. To determine to what 
degree Greek youth arc influenced by the various competing faaors we need to study the available 
data. 

An inquiry into migrant youth conduaed m the early seventies included a survey of participation 
in youth organistions by migrant youth (Aust. Immigration Advisory Council, 1971). The results of 
this survey showed that first generation Australian-born Greeks had the highest participation of all 
groups in youth clubs— some 75 per cent indicated membership. Among the overseas-bora Greeks 
the percentage fell to 38. However, these high figures applied only to boys and Greek girls had the 
lowest figures. The nature of the clubs to which the Greeks belonged is not indicated but, for first 
generation youth generally, ethnic clubs constituted only 1 .8 per cent of all clubs. In the conclusions, 
which stated that 'proportionately fewer children of immigrant parents join Australian youth clubs, 
compared with native Australians', the following comment is m^de conceming Greek boys: 

the high degree of involvement in clubs among first generation Greek boys is considered to be consistent with 
what IS known about intergenerational conflict in such families and is possibly explained by a desire on their 
part to play a full social role and doubts about their ability to do so. A high proportion of Greek families retain 
the national language in the home (/\ust. Immigration Advisory Council, 1971 38) 
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Whatever the reasons, Greek ma'es were more involved in ynuth clubs than were the youth of any 
other ethnic group other than the British, according to this inquiry. 

In 1975 Taft published the results of a scries of studies relating to the career aspirations of 
immigrant school children m Victoria (Taft, 1 975). His 1 967 study revealed that over 50 per cent of 
Greek fathers were m unskilled or semi-skilled work, that the Greeks had comparatively high 
educational aspirations but that a disproportionate number of them repeated the matnculation year 
and that probably they sustained a higher drop-K)ut rate from tertiary institutions. His 197 1 study of 
Form II students found again that the Greeks had a particularly high proportion who intended to 
re^ch at least Form VI standard and that those from working class backgrounds had much higher 
occupational aspirations than Australian-bom from similar backgrounds. 

Isaacs' (1 976) study of Greek children in Sydney in the early seventies provides a good overview of 
Greek community life and its implications for school children. It emphasises the degree to which the 
young people were involved in part-time employment while at school. It points out that even the 
Australian-born Greek children begin schc^ol with little or no knowledge of English. Isaacs 
comments that: 

When the migrant child (of Greek origin) enters secondary school the new extensions to his already weak 
educational basis militate against him and few survive the secondary level of education (Isaacs, 1976: 92). 

This report refers also to conflict around disciphne. 

Another area of conflict is the teachers* and parents* views of disciphnc. At school the teacher regards 
discipline, obedience and punctxiality as necessary and essential; at home the Greek child expcnenccs 
discipline differently, parents do not always insist upon obedience or punctuality (Isaacs, 1976: 96). 

The possibility of conflict around cultural issues was likely to be intensified by the finding that 
sigmficant numbers of the Greek children made few Australian friends, while some even felt rejected 
by Australians. In relation to parental attitudes to school Isaacs writes: 

Parents are ambivalent: they regard school as essential for education, which can in turn be translated into a 
good )ob and financial security. But they also sec it as a threat to their struggle to preserve whatever of the Greek 
customs and tradition they can Above all they want it to get on with the business of teaching (Isaacs, 1976: iO) 

While the parents mostly had high aspirations for their children, the children themselves Isaacs 
found to be more aware of reality as the fcUowing table shows. 

Table 2 1 Pupils' educational and vocational goals, Sydney 1976 



Educational goals 


Beys 


Girls 


Vocational goals 


Boys 


Girls 


Higher school 
certificate 


16 


14 


Professional 


16 


12 


School 
certificate 


20 


11 


Skilled 


35 


27 


Leave school .it 
fifteen 


17 


12 


Scmi-skiUcd 


3 


5 


Do not know 


7 


10 


Do not know 


6 


3 


Total 


60 


47 


Total 


60 


47 



Source haacs (1976), p 104 

The general status of Greek families in 1 973 is well summarised in a study carried out in that year 
(APIC, 1976). This study found that 64 per cent of Greek households consisted of three or four 
persons, that 25 per cent were below the poverty line, that 63 per cent of wives were participating in 
the labour force, that 66 per cent had experienced problems with language in the last twelve months 
and that generally speaking: 
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Grer» migrants in Australia suffer severe social and economic disadvantage measured against absolute 
standards of expeaauon m Australian soCiCty (APIC, 1976 108). 

Although this study makes no reference to youth, it docs set out very weii the family situation from 
which many Greek youths embarked upon the task of education. Many features of that situation 
constituted a real disadvantage. Nor was the situation assisted by the inadequate facilities of many of 
the schools where Greek students were concentrated. A survey of inner suburban schools in 
Melbourne conducted in 1973 by the Greek community concluded that the facilities available within 
those schools for Greek children were extremely inadequate (Greek Ortliodox Community, 1973). 
Such a finding is confirmed by Martin's very detailed leview of developments in migrant education 
up to t lat time (Price and Martin, 1976). 

Another stu<^y of interest is Browning's ( 1979) study of parental attitudes to and aspirations for, 
their children's education carried out in New South Wales. In a study of 250 parents she contrasted 
SIX major ethnic groups and a further composite one. On the question of parental aspirations three 
main issues were studied in relation to their children's futures— the level of schooling they 
anticipated they would obtain the type of fi thertrainizig they hoped they would undertake and the 
occupation they desire i them to obtain. With the sc\ cn groups rated as possessing high, moderate or 
low aspirations, the Greeks and the Turks were the only groups to be rated high on all three issues. 
However, as in Isaacs' study, Browning found a significant difference in attitudes towards various 
aspea. yf education between the Greek parents and their children. She concludes that: 

Such differences could well be the source of potential conflict withm Greek and Italian families, innibiting 
both the academic progress and personality development of the children (Browning, 1979: 210). 

Despite these differences, given the strong supportive attitudes of the parents it could be anticipated 
that Greek students should perform reasonably well at school. Browning did examine student 
performance on the basis of teacher ratings and she found that the Greeks had the highest mean 
rating. She concludes: 

The Gieeks m tliis study seem to have broken the language barrier and to be succeeding despite handicaps such 
as low socio-economic background, poor levels of parental education and very little and poor quality English 
spoken in the homes. (Browning, 1979: 210). 

The findings of the study carried out by Martin and Meade (1979) are consistent with those of 
Browmng's study. They found that a higher proportion of Greek parents than those of any other 
group wanted their children to continue at school until achieving the HSC Vvel. In relation to 
performance they found that a higher proportion of Greek students pass the HSC level than is true of 
any other group of students with parents bom in a non-English-speaking country— 57 per cent 
compared with the next highest rate of 46 per cent. Moreover, students whose parents were born in 
non-English-speaking countries as a group gained a higher proportion oi HSC levels than did those 
whose parents were both Australian-bom. 

It seems possible that we have two competing sets of forces. The general socio-economic situation 
prevailing m many Greek families, the low levels of English ability at entry to school and the possible 
cultural conflias and related parental ambivalent atti^ades towards the school are likely to impede 
educational progress and may even lead to leaving school before obtaining the School Certificate or 
with a low rated School Certificate, as in fact a total 30 per cent of Martin and Meade's Greek sample 
do. Such difficulties may lead also to low level HSCs, to repeating the HSC year and to problems in 
moving into desired teniary courses. The competing set of faaors revolves around the high level of 
parental aspiration and this seems sufficiently strong to overcome the disadvantages of the above set 
of faaors in a majority of situations, as far as the data considered suggest. To determine the final 
outcome, data are required on the proportion of Greek youth who enter tertiary education, their 
performance at that level and a comparison of their occupational achievements and their goals. 
Unfonunately such data are not available. 

A study carried out by one of the authors of this present study in the early 1970s suggests that a 
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number of Greek youth either never attended school or remained at srhuol for only a short f>eriod 
(Cox, 1975b). In the cou.^e of that study forty- two boys from the Dodecanese islands m Greece who 
had arrived m Australia aged between 10 and 20 years were interviewed. Although '^ne half of the 
boys said that they had come to Australia to further their education, the following was the outcome. 
Of the fourteen who anived aged under 15* 

Four o£ them never siancd school Two went for less than six months and gave up in frustration. Two others 
went for one full year and left with still only a poor grasp of English One boy attended for four years and left at 
age fourteen accredited with a sixth grade level of education. Tht remaining five gained something from the 
education system Two completed apprenticeships and three went on to finish either five or six grades of 
secondary school The majority of these boys spoke with considerable bitterness about their school experiences 
(Cox, 1975, b 166) 

None of the twenty-eight boys who arnved aged 15 or above entered full-time school. Three 
attempted night classes but quickly gave up. As regards the vocational training of these forty-two 

boys- 

Two-thirds of the boys said that they had wanted to learn a trade in Australia and four-fifths oi those had failed 
to achieve this ambition (Cox, 1975, b. 167). 

This study suggests that the generally prevailing opinion of the very real difficulties faced by the 
adolescent arnval in Australia applies to arrivals from Greece. 

There appears to be a dearth of studies relating to the work experiences of young Greeks. The 
above study by Cox studied the work experiences of a small sample of Greek boys and reached some 
conclusions. However, the boys covered in this study were first generation and often adolescent or 
post-adolescent arrivals so that, in terms of the total Greek youth population, it represents an atypical 
sample. These boys worked largely in unskilled or semi-skilled jobs, most found their positions 
through their ethnic contaas, the majority displayed fairly I ^vels of job mobility due largely to 
their inability to obtain the kinds of jobs they sought and of satisfaaion with the position 
obtained and the majority worked mainly with fellow Greeks and expressed mixed feelings towards 
those Australians whom they had met through work. Of the work experiences of Australian-bom 
Greeks and of very young arrivals very little seems to be known. One purpose of the research which 
follows was to do something towards rectifying that situation. 

In conclusion, there appears to be considerable material available relating to the situations within 
the Greek communities in Australia, the experiences of Greeks with the education system, the 
aspirations of Greek parents for their children and the performance of Greek young people in 
secondary education. On the whole this material suggests a high level of difficulty in coping with 
education and some indications of strong criticism about some aspects of that system. On the other 
hand; it suggests also a high level of acceptance of the system and a generally high level of 
performance within it. What is not clear is the ultimate outcome of that educational experience in 
terms of what happens within both tertiary education and the workforce. 

2 J The experience of Italian youth in Australia 

In the period 1947-78 an estimated 366 873 persons of Italian origin arrived in Australia, of whom 
274 429 remained (Price, 1 979: A 1 8). In addition to these arrivals Price has estimated that, between 
1 962 and 1 978, there were 1 50 702 births in Australia where the mother was Italian-bom and 192 039 
binhs where the father was Italian-bom. On the basis of available data Price plac.^ the proportion of 
the Australian population in 1 978 of Italian origin at 4. 1 7 per cent, or some 570 50C persons. The big 
proportion of Italian immigrants arrived in Australia in the 1951-61 period, with a peak in 1955-56 
and this is, therefore, a comparatively early post-war movement to Australia. However, a substantial 
movement continued during the 1960s with consider&bly smaller numbers since then. 

The statistics reveal that a large majority of the immigrants from Italy were unskilled and semi- 
skilled people migrating predominantly from a rural background. This was particularly true in the 
main period of the movement; however, in the 1960s and since then a much higher proportion of 
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Italian arrivals than previously had lived and worked in urban areas of Italy itself, as well as mother 
western European cities. Much of the earlier movement was prompted by the underdevelopment of 
the south of Italy. 

South Italy has traditionally been a rural society with vast differences in wealth between landowners and 
peasants and almost none of the mercantile middle class which developed in the north. The rural people have 
generally lived in villages, going out daily to work on their small plots of poor land, often some distance from the 
village. The large proportion of these people were tenants or labourers who were paid by the day and owned no 
land of their own Rents and wages were often paid in kind and barter or exchange of services for goods was 
common Poverty was widespread and although most of the destitute could find some means of survival, it was 
generally by the precarious means of gleaning, picking wild greenstuffs and running up debts (Waiters ei al , 
1977 50) 

However, change has occurred at an increasingly rapid rate in the post World War II period as 
Walters points out 

The isolation of village life, cut off by lack of communications from the \' ider life of the nation, was one of the 
factors preserving old customs, values and standards One of the ma)or changes in the south has been a 
revolution in aansport and communication, which has opened up the villages to urban influences. Although 
road systems remain poor throughout the south, all villages are now accessible to th^teotor car. The motorcar 
IS also more generally available and tends to be one of the first acquisitions of the returning migrant. Postal and 
telephone services have improved. The mass media, radio and television, have reached into village 
life. . .Returning migrant workers have imported new ideas denvsd from their experiences of city life. . . A 
desjrc for the 'good things of life' . . .now forms an additional motivation for migration (Walters et al., 1977 
51) 

Most analyses of the Italian rural culture from which so many of Australia's immigrants come 
emphasise several characteristics which are pertinent to the subject of this study. One crucial 
characteristic is the role assumed by the family. Subjugation of personal interests to the family's 
common interests on the part of all members and the maintenance of the family's honour were said to 
be pre-eminent values. The individual members existed for the family and not the reverse (Banfield, 
1 958, Walters et al., 1 977). Very relevant to the educational and occupational pursuits of daughters in 
Australia could well be the common emphasis of those .imes on a girl's protection and preparation for 
marriage, as well as the suitability of the actual match itself. The son, however, was also subject to 
certain responsibilities which were considered to be in the family's interests. These were, particularly 
after a father's death, the economic support of the family, the protection of unmarried sisters and the 
provision of their dowries and the general maintenance of the family's honour. While the parents 
were alive the children were expected to give them their complete allegiance. 

In relation to education it should be pointed out that until the early 1 9603 full-time school in Italy 
was a rarity, secondary educption was not compulsory and the illiteracy rate was high. It was thus 
unrealistic for the poverty-stricken parents m the rural south to hold high educational aspirations for 
their children One study sums up the situation in the following way: 

Aniiudes in Italy to the importance of education are linked with social class, social mobility and sex, although 
there has been a degree of change in general anitudes as education has become more generally available. The 
peasant tends to link education with success in life - . . Thus education is recognised by many parents as a path 
to a better life, occupationaily, financially and socially, both for their sons and their daughters, although 
generally there is less interest in education for girls than for boys 

There are stiU many peasants and working-class parents, however, who can see hiile point in continuing 
education for the boys whose immediate earnings are needed to add to the family income and for the girls 
whose destined role is that of wife and mother In the migration situation, precarious financial circumstances 
and the high priority placed on the achie v ement of economic goals may accentuate these anitudes and affect 
the successful completion of education (Walters et al, 1977:73) 

Clearly one would anticipate some change in this situation once an Italian family settled in 
Australia, although such change may require a reasonable period of residence. 
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The family background of a proportion of the Italian young people in this study is likely to be that 
of semi-skilled or unskilled parents, many of whom would not have been educated beyond primary 
school and who would have arrived in Australia with few assets. However, our interest goes beyond 
the background from which many of the Italians came to embrace an understanding of their most 
likely experiences within Australia. Some information on these experiences comes from a 1973 
survey which covered a large sample of lulian families (APIC, 1 976). This study found most families 
to be comparatively large, a comparatively high pcrccnuge to be poor or very poor, a low rate of 
participation of wives in the labour force and a significant number troubled by language difficulties. 
It should be noted that this survey covered only 1963-73 arrivals and the situation of earlier arrivals 
would be expcaed to be somewhat better. A more comprehensive profile of the lulian population is 
to be found in another very recent publication (Ware, 1981). 

Studies of the residential concentration of lulians have shown only moderate concentration in 
comparison with some other ethnic groups, particularly the Maltese and Greeks (Burnley, 1971; 
Burnley et al., 1975). In recent yeais this is likely to have been reduced further. Also the Roman 
Catholic allegiance of the majority of Italians would seem to have reduced the need for a very high 
level of institutional development such as is found among the Greeks. However, there has been 
considerable development in some areas such as Italian language classes, the establishment of social 
clubs and the provision of welfare facilities (Cox, 1975a). The extent to which lulians are beginning 
to merge into the wider community is very difficult to gauge but, despite the above developments, it 
IS likely to be considerable, especially among the Australian-bom as they marry and establish homes. 
On the other hand, it is likely that family life remains a very strong feature of the Italian community 
as it was in the fifties and sixties when it was supported by a high le^el of chain migration as well as the 
operation of certain cultural values. 

There is not ? great deal of readily avaDable informati<m on Italian young people in Australia. The 
Good Neighbour Council survey carried out in 1965-66 covered quite a large number of lulian 
youth (GNG, 1 967). In relation to many of the aspects of life considered, both the Italian and Greek 
young people revealed a certain amount of variation from the perceived norm. For example, 23 per 
cent of the young Italians ^claimed to disagree with their parents over social outings' compared with 
only 1 3 per cent of young Australians; lulian girls were more likely to live at home than others, which 
seems consistent with cultural traditions; southern European girls generally mixed with boys far less 
frequently than did the girls of other backgrounds and even the boys had more limited opportunities 
to mix with girls. One-third of southern European youth chose fellow migrants as friends, which was 
significantly more than with other immigrants, while Italians and Greeks were particulariy 
noticeable in drawing their friends from a very restriaed social context. 

In the early 1970s the Immigration Advisory Council asked the National Youth Council of 
Australia to carry out a survey of the participation of youth of migrant origin in youth organisations 
(Aust. Immigration Advisory Council, 1 971). This survey found that rates for both Italian males and 
females were comparatively low compared with other groups, especially with the overseas-bom girls 
who were surpassed in relation to low participation only by the Greek girls. The survey found that 
low participation rates were associated with not speaking English at home, with fathers working in 
lower status jobs and with mothers being in the workforce. Southem European non-club members 
usually gave lack of spare time as the reason for not joining; however, :he strong impression gained 
from these youth was that they *did noi identify with the aims and the activities offered by many of 
the clubs for young people' (Ausr. Immigration Advisory Council, 1971: 35). 

These studies were all carried out over a decade ago and it cannot be assumed that they reflect the 
current situation. In more recent studies, while Italian youth are frequently referred to in relation to 
the school situation, little emerges regarding their general lifestyle outside that school setting. Let us 
turn then to the literature on Italians at school. 

The numbers of students of Italian origin are high—in 1976 an estimated 45 000 5~9-year-olds, 
49 500 10-1 4-year-olds and 43000 15-19-year-olds-so that the Italians tend to rate a separate 
mention in the majority of studies. Studies in the late 1960s and early 1970s tend for the most part to 
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present the Italian children as an educationally disadvantaged group. This was most commonly 
attnbuted to the parents' poor educational background, language difficuties and the nature of both 
the type of area and type of school where many received their schooling. However, there was even 
then some evidence that higher educational levels were related to longer length of residence, so it 
could be anticipated that the situation would have improved with time. 

The questions of student aspirations and of parental aspirations in relation to their children's 
education are important ones and arc commonly raised. There are, however, some discrepancies in 
the conclusions reached. In 1975 Taft found that: 

The llahan students had comparatively high aspirations: 74 per cent planned university or teachers college in 
the next year (Taft, 1975. 25). 

These high aspirations were confirmed in the follow-up to that study when it was found that a 
disproportionate number of Itaban ongin repeated their matriculation (HSC) year. As Taft writes: 

They showed much determination inthe pursuit of theircducational goals until reality finally brought the hard 
battle for high academic anainmeni to an end for many of them (Taft, 1975: 29). 

In a similar study of Form II students in 1975 Taft found that: 

the aspirations of the working class Italian males were high but those of the girls were very low Only 10 percent 
of the Italian working class girls intended to reach Form VI, 38 per cent below the figui« for the boys, thus 
confirming the generally helQ opinion that working class Italian girls are discouraged from pursuing a higher 
education There were too few middle class Italian girls m the sample to investigate whether this bias carries 
over beyond the working class (Taft, 1975. 58). 

In 1977 a study was carried out of children of migrant origin in the Ovens and King Valleys in 
north-east Victoria (Victorian Country Education Project, 1 979). Among other things they looked at 
parental aspirations for their children. This study found that over 74 per cent of Italian-born parents 
wanted their sons to at least finish high school or go to university or teachers college and 87 per cent 
wanted at least the completion of high school for their daughters. This discrepancy between sons and 
daughters was: 

. ..perhaps accounted for by the higher percentage of Itaban born parents who want technical school 
education for their sons rather than for their daughters (Victonan Country Education P:o;ea, 1979- 53) 

This study distinguishes between southern and northern Italians and found that, whereas 34 f)er cent 
of northern Italian parents wanted university or teachers college for their sons, 63 per cent of 
southern Italian parents did so. A similar difference applied in relation to daughters. 

The study by Manin and Meade (1979) in Sydney, 1974-77, found that Italian parents had high 
educational aspirations for their children in contrast with many other groups. Some 69 per cent of 
Italian parents wanted their children to continue at school to the HSC level. They also found that 
these children stayed on at school longer despite a low level of performance as the school assesses it. 
This finding confirms that ofTaft( 1975) in Melbourne. On the other hand. Browning's (1979) study 
came out with somewhat different findings. Her study rated six major ethnic groups in terms of the 
parents' hopes for their children in regard to school, post-school education and future occupation. 
She found that 'the aspirations of the Itahan parents were low' in all three areas (Browning, 1979: 
209). She suggests that this may be due toincieasingacceptanceoftheideasand values of Australian 
peers as the length of residence increases and language barriers are overcome. 

Most studies suggest that the educational aspirations of Italian parents and students alike are 
comparatively high, but probably lower for girls and possibly reducing to more realistic levels with 
increasing periods of residence in this country. The same studies, however, goon to suggest that 
actual achievements do not reflect these high aspirations. 

Taft found Itahan students repeating their matriculation year at a higher than average rate and also 
experiencing difficulties in their examinations. In the follow-up study he also found that: 
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The academic achifvements in ternary insiiiutions of the non-hnghsh-spcakuig group was lower than that of 
the Enghsh-spcHking group (Taft, 1975. 25), 

One assumes th^t this conclusion applied to the Itah'- group as well as to otheis In the study by 
Wright ct al.(1978), although once again ethnic groups were not distinguished, it was, foi'nd that 
more immigrants stayed on after Form IV but slightly fewer gained the HSC. 

Martin and Meade examined the pciformance of a number of immigrant studer s on a 
longitudinal basis and found that the students of a non-English-speaking origin had less consistent 
educational profiles than did others: 

The mismatches of students of non-English-speaking ongin were due mainly to the combination of high 
aspirations with medium or low IQ and SC/HSC results (Martin & Meade, 1979 12), 

The relevance of this ro th- Itahan students is demonstrated in the following figures. Th* .een p^r 
cent of students with Italian-bori. . arents left school before the SC, 50 per cent gaintJ SC results but 
left before HSC and 39 per cent gained HSC levels. These results compare unfavourably with all 
other groups except the Maltese and Lebanese 

Fmally in this area, :irov'..ing s ^9) study of the mean i^tings for school achievement across 
ethnic groups sho'^^ Italians as having a below average mean. The -.ialjsis reveals that this 
outcome is not relateH to socio-economic status, sex, level of parents' edi.catiop, .masons for 
migrating, length of residence or students' years of schooling overseas. The one variable to correlate 
highly with the achievement levels was parental aspirations. Here the aspirations of the TJian 
parents were low as were achievement levels. Tt must be borne in m^nd that this study was confined to 
workingclass areas and the fmdmgs may not be relevant to those who have moved out into middle 
class are^s 

The logical question to move on to »s vhat then happens to Italian young people as they accept 
their inability to achieve their educational aspirations, if this is in faa a common outcome and leave 
school? What type of employment do they seek tc ente-, what type of employment do they in reality 
find and do they m time takr steps to improve further their situations? On such questions the 
literature is silent but this current study throws some light on these and related questions 
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cHAPrrR 3 

Characteristics of the teenage migrant workforce 



3.1 introduction 

This chapter describes the findings from the 1976 Census concerning the transition from school to 
work and the employment patterns of migrant youth m Australia with special reference to the 
experience of youth with Greek and Itahan ethnic origins, Greece and Italy being the two countries 
featured in the main analysis, and of youth from Lebanon and Turkey, who were the subjects of 
r-jsearch in the previous related study (Young et al., 1980), in comparison with the experience of the 
Australian-born population Most of the discussion relates to the 15-19-ycar-old age group, 
although at times it draw:; on the experience of 20-24-year-oIds, or older age groups, for comparison 
or as an indication of the possible direction of future trends 

In this discussion several factors are considered, including the age of leaving school, the 
proportion still at school and the proportions of school leavers who are employers, employees, 
unemployed or not in the labour force. Also considered are differences according to marital status, 
and b-tween first and second generations within ethnic groups, occupational distribution and the 
proportions with qualifications Unfortunately it has not been possible to incorporate a discussion of 
the influence of duration of residence because the data collected on this in the 1 976 Census contains a 
large component of almost one-third 'not stated', thus making it unreliable. 

One aspea which is appropriate to refer to in this introductory section is the balance between first 
and second generation Greeks and Itahans in the population. (The 1976 Census data provide no 
information about th^ numbers of second generation Lebanese and Turks.) In this context first 
generation taken to refer lO Greek and Itahan youth who were born in t^'ose countries, while 
second generations refers to Australian-born children with one or both parents born in Greece or 
Italy 

It is generally recognised that persons born in Australia of non-Australian parents may carry with 
them a combination of Australian and Greek or Italian characteristics including anitudcs to family 
life, education and work. Therefore, in several instances in the subsequent discussion on the 
transition om school to work, the experience of young people who are second generation Greek and 
Italian is compared with that of young Greek- and Italian-born persons. 

In terms of actual numbers, at the young adult ages (15-19 and 20-24 years) there are actually 
hi^lier numbers of Austrahan-born Greeks and Italians than Greek-born and Italian-born persons. 
When only the fath'^-'s birthpbce is taken into account, at ages 15-19 years approximately inc-third 
of Greek-Australia^, children were born in Greece and about one-quarter of Italian-Australian 
children were born in Italy At ages 20-24 years the proportions are nearer two-thirds and one-half, 
rcspectivf ' 'See Table 3.1) Naturally, the proportions would be lower if Australian-born children 
wiih Grc. k- or Itahan-born mothers were also incluued The reason for including only fathers in this 
discussion lb that for the 1980-81 interview survey of school leavers children were selected according 
to their surname and so would normally be identified as being of Greek or Italian origin only if their 
father was Greek or Itahan. 

3.2 Gen«*ral background 

Labour force pariicipatwn 

Onr ntercsting feature of the labour force in Australia is the diversity in experience between 
different groups of the population and> in particular, between different birthplace groups With 
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Tabic 3 I Distribution of Greek and Italian persons according to whether they are Greek- and 
Italian-born, or are Australian-bom with Greek- and Italian-bom fathers (males and 



Age 

groups 




Greek-bom 


Austrahan-bom 
with Oreek'bom father 




Sum 


(years) 


Males 


Females 


Males Females 


Males 


Females 




3>9 


35 6 


Per cent 
66 ! 64 4 


100 0 


100.0 


20-24 


63 7 


69 3 


36 3 30 7 


100 0 


1000 


25-34 


89 2 


75 7 


10 8 24 3 


100 0 


100 0 


Age 
group 


Iiahan-hom 


Avsiralian-born 
with I lalian^bom father 




Sum 


(years) 


Males 


Females 


Males Females 


Males 


Females 


15-19 


24 3 


23 9 


Pe. cent 
75 7 76 1 


100 0 


100 0 


20-24 


"A fj 


50 9 


49 4 49 1 


100.0 


1000 


25-34 


84 3 


57 0 


15 7 43.0 


100 0 


100.0 



regard to the level of labour force participation, birthplace differences are greater among females 
than among males. Overall labour force participation rates are lowest among Lebanese women, 
remaming around 40 per cent from ages 20 to 54 years, while at the other extreme Turkish women 
have high labour force participation ratcs> particularly at the young adult ages (75 per cent at ages 
25-34 and 35-44 >eji-s). Overall Italian-born women have labour force participation rates which are 
very similar to those of the Austraban-born women-rates of 50-51 per cent at ages 15-19 years, 
•-65 per cent at ages 20-24 years, 48-49 per cent at ages 25-34 years, 56 per cent at ages 35-44 yean; 
-..d 49 per cent at ages 45-54 years. While the labour force participation rates of 15-19-yfar-old 
Greek females are almost as low as those for Lebanese females at these ages, their rate? increase at the 
older ages and exceed those of Itahan women at ages 25-54 years. This aspect is also discussed m 
Chapter 7 m Young et al (1980). 

Unemployment 

Until 1974 Australia had very low levels of unemployment m comparison with other developed 
countries, but since then unemployment levels have also increased here, and the rate of 
unemployment of the total workforce in 1981 is now in the region of 6 per cent. Unemployment rates 
are particularly high m the 1 5- 1 9-year-old age group, reflecting the special problems in the entry of 
school leavers into the workforce under the current depressed economic situation. 

Recent surveys of unemployed youth and research on youth employment were referred to in 
Chapter 6 of the earlier Turkish and Lebanese study (Young et al., 1980). Since then the issue of 
youth unemployment has continued to attract dicussion m the form of conferences and research 
papers, for example, the conference on Youth, Schooling and Unemployment in Sydney m 
November 1980 (Australian Association for Research m Education, 1980) and the conference on 
Youth, Education and Training in February last year in Canberra (Academy of Social Science and 
Centre for Economic Policy Research, 1 981 ). Recent research studies include Gregory and Duncan 
( 1 980), Gregory and Paterson ( 1 980), Miller ( 1 98 1 ), South Australian Education Department ( 1 079) 
and S-ncker and Sheehan (1931). 

Although the majority of these studies relate to the experience of all males and females in selected 
age groups there are furcher differences m levels of unemployment between other subgroups of the 
population, notablv between the Austrahan-born and overseas-born groups. The unemployment 
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Table 3 2 l'ncmplo\ ment rates of males and females m Austialia according to age and ih^ countries of binh, Australia, United Kingdom, New Zealand, 

Greece. Ual>, Lebanon and Turkey (1976 Census) 



Birthplace 



Australia 

United Kingdom 

New Zealand 

Greece 

Italy 

Lebanon 

Turke\ 



15-19 



I! 0 
12 6 
147 
12 5 
88 
14 7 
1S9 



20-24 



7 3 
12 3 

72 

4 7 
130 

90 



25-34 



28 
32 
4 5 
45 
32 
10 5 
59 



Age group (years) 
35 44 45-54 



55-59 



Males (%) 



2 3 
2 6 
32 
39 
2 7 
10 4 



24 
30 

1 3 
29 

2 3 
95 
8.6 



28 
34 
48 
33 
2 7 
12 0 
7.8 



60-64 



3 I 
4.8 
48 
66 
4.4 
9.4 
8.7 



65= 



2 I 
33 
2.7 
6 I 
3.9 
56 
17 I 



Fi males (%) 



Australia 

United Kingdom 

New Zealand 

Greece 

Italy 

Lebanon 

Turkey 



136 

16 3 
19 4 
10 6 
12 I 
2' 7 
174 



56 
72 

11 3 
62 
5 1 
14 2 
10 2 



30 
4 I 
44 
52 
40 
10 I 
58 



2 > 
^4 
34 
4 2 

3 3 
98 
99 



2.2 
32 
37 
^4 
36 
10 6 
I! 6 



2 3 

3 I 
29 

11 4 
49 

14 0 

15 6 



I 7 
24 
I 2 
15.1 
69 
33.3 
154 



30 
46 

3 I 
198 
132 
24 0 
23 I 
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rates of the overseas-born population have always been somewhat higher than those for the 
Austrahan-born population in the same age group and these differences have increased as the level of 
unemployment has increased. At September 1981, among 15-19-year-old males, unemployment 
ratesoftheAustrahan-born were 11 3pcr ^ent, while those of the overseas-born were 18.9Dercent. 
Among 15-19-year-oId females in the same year the corresponding values were 16.7 and 20.7 per 
cent respectively (see also seaion 7.9 in Young et al., 1980). 

The 1976 Census provides the most recent information on levels of unemployment by age for 
separate birthplace groups and this information is given m Table 3.2. Since the data refer to 1976, 
they rcflea a level of unemployment rather lower tha. xs currently being experienced. Nevertheless, 
the information in the table still points to differences be jvctn the various birthplaces. Again there is 
a consistent pattern in that unemployment rates arc nighest at ages 15-19 years within all the 
birthplace groups. However, the Lebanese are unusual in that their unemployment rates rcmam high 
at the later ages— for example among males, from a level of 1 5 per cent at ages 15-19 years the rates 
fall only to 13 per cent zi ages 20-24 years and remain around 10 per cent over ages 25-64 years. In 
contrast, the unemployment rates of Greek males begin at 1 2 per cent at ages 15-19 years, fall to 7 per 
cent at ages 20-24 years and remain in the region of 3-4 per cent at ages 25-59 years. 

At ages 15-19 years, among males, the unemployment rates in 1976 varied from 1 1.0 per cent for 
the Austrahan-born, to 12.5 per cent for the Greek-born, 8.8 for the Italian-born, 14.7 for the 
Lebanese and 15.9 per cent for the Turkish youth. Among females in the same age group the 
unemployment rates in 1976were 13.6for the Australian-born, 106for Greek, 12.1 for Italian,2i.7 
for Lebanese and 17.4 per cent for Turkish girls. 

Th reader will note that all the discussion on unemployment levels has focussed on age-specific 
experience This is because there is a danger in comparing unemployment rates calculated for total 
populations, arising from the faa that the age structures of some birthplace groups may differ from 
those of others. Unemployment rates show a marked variation with age and are particularly high at 
ages 15-19 years. Therefore, a population with a higher proportion of teenagers in the age range 
15-64 years (such as the Austrahan-born population) would show a larger overall unemployment 
rate ihan other po^^ulation with a different -^e struaure even if their age-specific unemployment 
rates 'vere the same 

3.3 School work structure and age at leaving school 

An important dimension in the study of the teenage labour force is the ages at which these young 
people left school Not only does this determine the proportion who are still at school and hence the 
labour force participation rates, but it also influences the level of qualifications of school leavers, to 
some extent also affecting their level of unemployment and their prospects of finding a high status 
loH 

Age at leai^tng school 

When attempting to assess differences m age patterns of leaving school there is a problem caused by 
the fact that a large proportion of ihc 15-19 year age group has not yet left school and only persons 
reaching the end of their mneteenth year have been 'at risk* of leaving school during the full age range 
to 19years. Accordingly, by merely observing the age distribution of leaving school among this age 
group, one could gain the false impression that the school leaving age pattern included a higher 
proportion leaving at the younger ages than was really the case. It is possible to overcome this by 
making an adjustment for the reduced exposure to 'risk' of leaving school at each of the younger ages 
within the 15-19 year age group. 

1 he population *at r:sk' of leaving school up lo each single age (from 1 2 to 1 9 years) can be derived 
from 1976 tabulations of -ingle age by sex by birthplace. With such information it is possible to 
calculate the proportion of a given population who would leave school at each age on the assumption 
thai the expenei. observed so far within the 1 5-19 year age group would continue. 

The obs^a ved age distribution at leaving school in comparison with the ultimate age distribution at 
leaving school based on these calculations is shown in Figure 3 1. The mside curve in each pair of 
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Figure 3 1 Proportional distriburionot age at leaving schoolofmales and femalcb aged lS-19>earsat iO June 
1976 according to (i) the situation at ^0 June 1976, and .ii) the estimated ultimate experience of 
this cohort of persons (birthplaces Australia, Greece, IiaU, Lebanon and Turkey; 
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Figure 3 2 Trends in ihe distribution of age at lea\ing school of males and f.^males aged 20-24 and 25-?9 
\ears ar the 1976 Onsus and ihe expected distribution of those aged 15-19 years (birthplaces 
Australia, Greece, Italy, Lebanon and Turkey) 



Percent 
40 






Figure 3 2 coriti' ued 





Expected experience of those aged 15-19 years at 30.6.76 

Aged 20-24 years at 30.6.76, 

■ - Aged 25-29 years at 30.6.76 
N.A. • Never Attended 
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curves represents the observed experience, while the outside curve represents the ultimate age 
pattern of leaving school of these 15-19-year-olds if the past trends were to continue. A funher 
advantage of this approach is that it also corrects for distonions caused by differences in the single 
age distribution between different binhplacc groups, since it involves the calculation of probabilities 
of leaving school at each age. A wide gap between the curves is an indication that a high proportion 
stay at school to the older ages. 

It is again evident that each birthplace group has different experience Greek-born males are 
unique in having the largest gap between the two curves, indicating a higher school retention rate. 
The pattern of the *.ebanese males, to some extent, approaches that of the Greek ma'cs, while the 
pattern of the Italian-born is closest to that of the Australian-bom youth. Among females also, the 
Itahan-bom arc closest in experience to the Australian-born, while the graphs for the Lebanese and 
Turkish girls illustrate tncir very young ages at leaving school Differences between the sexes are 
greatest among the Lebanese and Turks, slightly less evident among the Greeks and scarcely 
discernible among the Australian-born and the Italians. 

Trends in age at leaving school 

It IS also possible to make a funher comparison, this time between the expected uiCimate age pattern 
of leavmg school of the 1 5- 1 9-year-olds and the age incidence of leaving school among the 20-24and 
25-29-year-old age gro.ips. These comparisons show that among Australian-bom males and 
Austrahan-born females there is very linle difference between the expected experience of the 15- 19- 
year-olds and the actual experience of the two older cohons, with the implication that there have 
been relatively small changes in school retention rates within this birthplace group. However, larger 
differences are evident when the expected experience of 15-19-year-olds is compared with actual 
experience of 20-24-year-olds and 25-29-years-olds within the other binhplacc groups. Among 
oversea-br rn males, the proponions leaving school at a given age from the 1 5- 1 9-year-old group are 
expected to be higher at ages 1 6 and 1 7 and also usually at age 1 8 and lower at ages 1 2- 1 4, with very 
little change at age 1 9 and over, in comparison with the 20-24 years age group, that i^, a shift from the 
lower to the upper-middle age of leaving school. Among overseas-born females, the main shift 
between the aaual experience of 20-24-year-olds to the expected experience of the 15-19-year-olds 
IS a decline in the proponions leaving school at ages 12 and 13 and an increase in the proponions 
leaving at ages 1 5- J 7 years, with relatively hnle change at ages 1 4, 1 8, or 1 9 and over. Here the overall 
change is frori very low school leaving ages to medium-upper ages. 

Overall consistently large changes m the age distribution of leaving school are observed for the 
Greek populanon and rather smaller but consistent increases are evident for the Italian group. There 
are also major changes in the age distribution of leaving school among the Turkish males, while 
among Turkish females and Lebanese of both sexes the changes are more recent and seem to have 
affected only the youngest pair of cohorts (see Figure 3.2). 

Age at leaving school of the second generation 

Although data are not available to make a full comparison of age pattems in leaving school between 
the first and second generations in the selected binhplacc groups, a panial analysis is possible and 
this IS represented in Figure 3.3. The figure shows the proponional distribution of the 1 5- 1 9-ycar- 
old labour force according to age at leaving school (without corrections for the incomplete experience 
cf the 15-19-year-old cohorts) for Australians and for first and second generation Greeks and 
Italians. It can be seen quite strikingly that there are greater differences between first and second 
generation Greeks than between first and second generation Italians. In all cases the trend is towards 
an older age pattern of leaving school m the second generation and for both ethnic groups the change 
IS greater for females than for males Most noticeable is that fewer of the second generation Greek 
girls leave at ages 12-14 years and more leave at age- 15-18 years. 

In addition, while the xperience of first generation Itahans already closely approaches that of 
Anglo- Australia.. , the r ,cnce of the second generation shows the esttbhshm^*'.. of a peak age at 
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Figure 3 3 Proportional distribution according to age at leaving school of 15- 19-) ear-old nnales and females 
m the workforce in Australia, for the birthplaces Australia, Greece and Italy, first and second 
generations (1976 Census) 

Percent 




/ \ generation / \ 




NA 12 13 14 15 1^ 17 18+ NA 12 13 14 15 16 17 18+ 



Aae leavm*^ school (ve^rs) 
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leaving school of 1 6 years among both males and females, in contrast to the peak of 1 5 years observed 
among the Anglo- Australians. The second generation Greeks have experience which now is a great 
deal closer to that of the Anglo- Australians than existed for the first generation and^ imilar to the 
Itabans, both male and female second generation Greeks show a peak at age 16. In addition they have 
higher proportions leaving at ages 17-18 y.-ars than either the Anglo- Australians or Italians. 

Labour force participation by age at leaving school 

The distribution of the teenage workforce differs slightly from the distribution of all teenagers 
according to age at leaving school because of differences in labour force participation rates for c^ch 
school-leaving age. For the Australian-horn teenage population, the typical pattern of labour force 
participation is low rates among those with ^ittle or no schooling, a peak at ages 14-15 years for males 
and at ages 15-16 years for females and a decline in the rates at the older ages. The very young school 
leavers could possibly include a disproportionate number who a/c handicapped or otherwise 
prevented from joining the workforce, while the older school leaders possibly include larger numbers 
who have gone into further education (among males, but to a lesser extent among females). In the 
case of girls, the older school leavers may contain a higher proportion who are married. This inverted 
U-shapc of labour force participation rates by age at leaving school has the effect of increasing the 
component of the workforce with a school leaving age of 14-16 years and reducing the component 
with a very young or an older age at leaving school. 

However, the other birthplace groups show very much less variation in workforce participa on 
rates by age at leaving school from one age to another. For both sexes, in comparison with the 
Australian-born teenagers, these other birthplace groups have higher labour force panicipation rates 
at the younger ages at leaving school and, among males, higher participation rates at the older ages at 
leaving school also. One further observation is that, among the females, the Lebanese are typified by 
generally having the lowest labour force participation rates (particularly at ages 14-16 years) and the 
Turks by generally having the highest rates (particularly at ages 12 and 13 years at leaving school). 

Unemploymeni and age at leaving school 

There has been some recent speculation that levels of unemployment are related to the age at leaving 
school, With the suggestion that unemployment would largely disappear if higher proportions stayed 
at school to the older ages. There is some tru.h in this with regard to the experience of the Australian- 
born (and to a lesser extent the British-bom *.nd New Zealand-born populations in Australia) 
because their unemployment rates show a consistent decline with each age at leaving school, except 
for the last age group (see Table 3.3). In fact, the rates for the Australian-bom decline from 22.4 per 
cent at ages 12-14 years to 7.2 per cent at age 17 years. 

However, there is less evidence of a dechne in unemployment with age at leaving school among 
other birthplace groups and, in some cases, th-re is actually an increase. For example, 
unemployment rates of Greek youth increase from 9.1 percentatages l2-l4yearsto 14.0 per cent at 
age 1 7 years and those for Lebanese youth begin at 1 2 2 per cent at ages 12-14 years, show a slight 
decrease to 1 1 4 per cent at age 15 years and then also increase to 15.7 per cent at ages 17 years and 
over 

One explanation for these differences is that with an olaer age at leaving school a person moves into 
a different )ob market, aspiring more to white collar jobs— but where the competition for jobs is 
greater. In contrast at the lower end of the occupational scale there are some |obs available which can 
be done by those with no skills and with no English. An Australian-born youth may show a strong 
reluctance to take on such work, thus creanng less competition and making it easier for a non- 
Australian youth with little schooling to do so. 

However, this explanation is an over-simplification of the situation, because il must also be 
remembered that these older school leavers among the overseas- Liom have not necessarily reached a 
higher level at school than those who left school when one or two years younger. This is beca'ise a 
child from a non-Enghsh-speaking background who is experiencing difficulty in learning English 
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Table 3 ^ I nemploymcnt rates of 15-19-ycar-old males and females in AustraUa according to age at leaving school and the countries of birth, 
Australia, United Kingdom, New Zealand, Greece, Italy, Lebanon and Turkey (1976 Census) 



Birthplace 



Australia 

United Kingdon 

New Zealand 

Greece 

Italy 

Lebanon 

Turkey 



Australia 

United Kingdom 

New Zealand 

Greece 

Italy 

Lebanon 

Turkey 



12-14 



15 



Age at leaving school (years) 
16 17 



18^ 



Males (%) 



Ail aged 
15-19 



22 4 


136 


9 1 


7.2 




9.4 


ll.C 


18.4 


14.4 


10.6 


92 




10.4 


12.6 


21 4 


154 


15.0 


12 0 




164 


14 7 


96 


96 


11 8 


14.0 




14.8 


12,5 


120 


83 


66 


10 3 




10.4 


8.8 


122 


11 4 


14 4 




157 




14 7 


179 


166 


138 




87 




15,9 


Females {%) 














26 8 


16 3 


12 7 


10 2 




11 1 


13,6 


26 1 


19 5 


M5 


10 7 




13.3 


16.3 


29*) 


192 


23 8 


184 




13.0 


104 


5/1 


79 


99 


14 9 




16.5 


10 6 


IC 8 


12 1 


no 


12 6 




14.3 


121 


22 0 


173 


22 6 




132 




21 7 


15.9 


14.3 


23 5 




16 7 




174 



Source Young et a) (19801 p IM 
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and adjusting to an Australian school is likely to 6c kept in a class of y ^.igcr children and therefore at 
a lower level than his or her peers. 

Birthplace differences in the level of unemployment according to r*^ at leaving school are reflected 
in the structure of the unemployed sector within the 15-19 years ^ge group. The peak among the 
Australian-bom occurs soon after the minimum legal school-leaving uge, 1 5 years. However, among 
the other birthplace groups, the peak generally extends over ages 15-17 years and, in addi^ on, 
because of the existence of relatively high proporticms who leave school at the very young ages among 
the ethnic groups, there is also a greater contribution from those who left school at tne very young 
ages. The component with link or no schooling is particularly evident among the Lebanese and 
Turkish teenagers and constitutes a large proportion of the unemployed among the Turkish and 
Lebanese girls. 

The important implication of this is that the structure of the unemployed seaor is very different 
for the Southern ^uropcan and Middle Eastern groups in comparison with the Australian-bom. 
Althojgh the unemployed Australian-bom show the expected pattem of a high peak near the 
minimum school-leaving age, with the implication that they arc largely early school leavers, the other 
birthplace groups contain large components with linle or no schooling or with longer schooling who 
cannot find jobs. This suggests the more complex nature of the unemployment problem amoxig these 
non- Australian birthplace groups. 

Unemployment and age at leaving school in the second generation 

Further light is thrown on the relationship between age at leaving school, ethnic origin and the level 
of unemployment by the information in Table 3.4 and Figure 3.4. The experience of first and second 
generation teenagers with the United Kingdom as their ethnic origin provides a strong contrast to the 
experience of Greek and Italian first and second generati<Mis. Firstly, the patterns of unemployment 
by age at leaving school for both first and second generation United Kingdom school leavers closely 
resemble the pcttera for the Australian group, in contrast to the very different age patterns of the 
Greek and Italian groups. In addition, with the exception of age 1 4 years, at each age at leaving school 
unemployment rates of teenagers bom in the United Kingdom are very close to those of Australian- 
bom persons whose fathers were bom in the United Kingdom and the two sets of rates arc closer to 
each other than they are to the corresponding rates for the total Australian-bom population. 

However, if one now tums to the experience of the two ItaLanand the two Greek groups, it can be 
seen that the experience of the first generation is quite different from that of the second generation, 
particularly among the Greeks. Overall, at the younger ages, the unemployment rates of the second 
generation exceed those of the first, while at the older ages the differences are generally smaller and 
more variable in their direction. In addition, while the experience of the second generation Italians is 
usually closer to that of the first generation Italians than to the total Australian-bom, among Greeks 
the experience of the second generation appears to be closer to that of the total Australian-bom 
group. 

It is apparent then, that the transition from the first to the second generation among the Greeks 
and Italians involves a much larger change than the corresponding transition among those of United 
Kingdom origin and it would also appear to be greater among the Greeks than the Italians. 
Moreover, the change from the first to the second genenition seems to generally produce higher rates 
of unemployment, particularly at the younger ages of leaving school, in fact making the age pattem of 
the second generation Greeks and Italians more closely resemble the age pattem characteristics of the 
Australian group. 

3.4 Labour force participation 

The outcome of these various patterns of: 

1 . age incidence of leaving school; 

2. the labour force participation rates of school leavers; and 

3. unemployment rates by age at leaving school; 
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result in the overall school- work-unemployment struaure of the 15-year-old age group. This 
IS summarised in Tables 3.5 and 3.6. One observation from the dau for both males and females is that 
only one-third to one-half of the entire 15-19-ycar-old age group is in the labour force, thus 
emphasising the faa that the teenage labour force can be an atypical subgroup of the total age group. 

Among males, there arc high proportions of Greek and Lebanese boys who arc still at school (54 
per cent of each) compared with the other groups. The proportion is even higher among Greek youth 
who were bom in Australia (65 per cent). A similar difference in school retention occurs within the 
Italian group- 46 per cent of lulian-bom youths arc still at school compared with 55 per cent of 
Australian-born Italians. One further difference among the males is that Australian-bom school 
students include a higher proportion who arc in the workforce (part-time jobs) compared with the 
other birthplace groups (9.2 per cent compared with 5-6 per cent). 

Unemployment rates are high among the two groups with a large proportion who are still at school, 
that IS, the Greeks and Lebanese. However, an exception to this pattem is the low proportion at 
school (46 per cent) and the high level of unemployment (16 per cent) among the Turkish youth. 



Table 3 4^ Unemployment rates of 15-19-ycar-old males and females in Australia according to 


age at leaving school and whether first or second-generation (1976 Census) 








Age at leaving school (years) 




Eihmc Ortgin 


14 


15 


16 


17 










Males % 






Aust -bom with 












Aust -born father 


21.0 


13.5 


88 


69 


8.7 


Aust -bom 


22.1 


13.6 


9 1 


72 


9.4 


Aust -bom wjth 












UK-bom father 


23 8 


14 1 


10 0 


85 


10 0 


UK-born 


18 7 


14 4 


10 6 


92 


10.4 


Aust -bom with 












ItaJian-bom father 


13 8 


100 


7.7 


65 


10.8 


Itahan-born 


11.2 


8.3 


ti 


10 3 


10 4 


Aust -bom with 












Greek-born father 


207 


165 


92 


108 


24 7 


Greek-born 


15 5 


9.6 


11 8 


14 0 


14 8 








Females % 






Aust -bom with 












Aust -born father 


26 5 


162 


12 4 


98 


10 7 


Aust -bom 


26.4 


16 3 


12.7 


10 2 


11 1 


Aust -born with 












UK-born father 


302 


18.3 


15 3 


11 2 


12 0 


UK-born 


26 0 


19.5 


14 5 


10 7 


13 3 


Aust -born with 












Italian-bom father 


14 6 


11.5 


10 7 


11 9 


11 3 


Italian-born 


7.8 


12.1 


11 0 


12 6 


14 3 


Aust -bom with 












Greek-bom father 


11 9 


172 


12 6 


14 1 


16 6 


Greek-born 


29 


79 


99 


14 9 


16.5 



51 



35 




Age at leavuig school (years) 
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Table 3 5 Distribution of the 15-19-ycar-old pop'ilation according to whether they are in the 
workforce or not, and whether they are at school or not (males and females bom in 
Australia, Greece, Italy, Lebanon and Turkey, in Australia at the 1976 Censuji) 



^C*^00l ClTtii WOTk SlQlUS 






Birthplace 






Australia 


Greece 


Italy 


Lebanon 


Turkey 








Per cent 


















III luc wurju tJiLc (X noi m 'Lrmui 


53 8 


4 1 D 


s 1 d 

J 1 4 


D 


jU 1 


In the workforce & at school 


9 0 


4 J 




J / 


4 4 


t*y oLniMJt oi iioi III inc worMoiLc 


jU y 


49 9 


4 i 0 


dR 1 
40. 1 




Not at school & not m the workforce 


64 


42 


40 


5.6 


4.6 


Sum 


1000 


1000 


1000 


1000 


100.0 


Proportion of school students who 












are in paid work 


5 5 


5 3 


50 


54 


5 2 


Proportion of school leavers who are 












not in the workforce 


14 8 


78 


88 


10 5 


10.1 


Unemployment rate 


li 0 


126 


88 


14 7 


15.9 


Labour force participation rate 


56 ' 


45 5 


53.6 


46.7 


55 7 














ill inc woiKiur^c ot iiui m sLnooi 




DO 0 




IK n 

J J u 


Dl 0 


In the workforce & at sch'^i 


D 1 




1 fi 
1 o 


1 <^ 

1 .J 


n o 

u.y 


ni sLilUUl d llUl 111 inC wOUUOFLC 


35 2 


AO 7 




9ft ^ 


71 1 


Not JJT cfhfw^l nf not lo thr u/nrlrforfp 


1 J 3 


15 3 


12 0 


34 9 


160 


Sum 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


1000 


1000 


Proportion of school students who 












are m paid work 


6.7 


47 


34 


1 3 


09 


Proportion of school leavers who are 












not in the workforce 


28.2 


26.4 


25 0 


55 0 


33.8 


Unemployment rate 


136 


106 


12 1 


21 7 


...4 


Labour force participation rat. 


50 4 


41 1 


51.1 


36 5 


53 8 



There is not a great ueal of difference between the unemployment rates of Australian -borii Greek 
youth in comparison with those boip in Greece ( 1 2.6 per cent for each) and tiie same is tnii* of second 
generation Italians 'n comparison with those of the first generation (9.2 compared with 8.8 per cent). 
However, at .he same time one must remember that there are higher proportions of second 
generation Greeks and Italians who are still at school 

Among the 15-19-year-Dld females* f^c main observations are tb.! low rToportions of Greek-bom 
and Lebanese-born girls who are in the workforce, 41 per cent ^^^^ 36 per cent respectively, in 
omparison with 50-54 per cent anaong the other birthplace groups. While in the case of the Greek 
girls this is largely explained by the higher proportions who are still at r ^hoel (46 per cent compared 
with 30 per cent of the Lebanese, 32 p%:r cent of the Turkish and 38 per cent of the other girls), the low 
workforce participation of the Lebanese girls is as a result of the high proportion who are neither at 
school nor at work (35 per cent compared with 12-16 per cent of the other girls). 

The Turkish girls are characterised by a high proportion in the workforce (52 per cent), a low 
proportion at school (32 per cent) and a low proportion who are engaged in only home dunes ( 16 per 
cent). To "omt: extent the two remaining groups, i^e Australian-born and the Italian-bom, also 
follow this pattern, but with slightly larger proportions at school (38 per cent) and slightly lower 
p oportions in home d'^ics (12-14 per cent). 
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Tabic 3 6 Distribution of the 15-19-year-old population according to whether they are in the 
workforce or not and whether they are at school or not (Australian-bom males and 
with fathers born in Australia, Greece and ItrUy 1976 Census) 



School and work status 



Males aged 1 5~ 19 years 

In the workforce & not at school 

In the workforce & at school 

At school & not in the workforce 

Not at school & not in workforce 

Sum 

Proportion ol school students who 

are m paid work 
Proportion of school leavers who are 

not tn the workforce 
Unemployment rate 
Labour force participation rate 

Females aged J 5- J 9 years 

In the workforce & noi at school 

In the workforce & at school 

At school & not in the workforce 

Not at school & not in the workforce 

Sum 

Proponiori of school students who 

are in paid work 
Proportion of school leavers who aie 

not m the workforce 
Unemployment rate 
Labour force participation rate 



Australia 



55 5 
28 

35.3 
65 

1000 



56 

10 4 
10 9 
57 8 

48 6 
3 1 
34 1 
14.2 

100 0 



22 6 
136 
51.0 



Birthplace of father 



Greece 



Per cent 

303 
46 

61 2 
40 

100 0 



57 

11 7 

12 6 
34 c 

32 3 
42 

54.8 
87 

1000 



5.1 

174 
14 1 
36 5 



Italy 



42 5 
2 8 

50.6 
4 1 

1000 



9.2 

9.1 

92 
444 

445 

34 
43 8 
8.3 

100.0 

54 

15 7 
11.6 
47.9 



As for the boys, there is also a higher proportion of second generation Greek girls at school than 
first generation (59 compared with 46 per cent) and higher proportions of Ausiralian-bom Italian 
girls at school compared with girls bom in Italy (47 compared with 38 per cent). These differences 
are balanced by lower proportions of second generation Grrek and Italian girls in the workforce and 
in domestic duties in comparison with their overseas-bom counterparts. 

Proportions of female school leavers who are not in the workforce range from low values of 1 6-17 
per cent among second generation Greek and Italian girls, to values in the twenties am^ng 
Ausirahan-born, Greek-born and Italian- bom, to 34 per cent among Turkish girls and a high of 55 
per cent among the Lebanese girls. One further variation is thai very few Lebanese or Turkish school 
students were doing p?rt-time work while stiU at school-only 1.3 and 0.9 per cent respcaivel- 
compared with values of 3-5 per cent for girls of Greek and Italian origin (both first and second 
generations) and 7 per cent for AusiraUan-born girls. 

Labour force summary by marital status 

Marital status is an additional faaor influencing the workforce status of the 15-19-year-old female 
population. The marital status distribution of females at the young adult ages in the selected 
birthplace groups is summarised in Table 3.7. At ages 15-19 years higher proportions of Lebanese 
girls are married (45 per cent) compared with the other groups— 19 per cent of Turkish -iris, 22 per 
cent of Greek-born and 14 per cent of Italim-born. However, these differences have virtually 
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Table 3 7 Proporti ,ns never married among females in Australia aged 15-19, 20-24 and 25-34 
years, for Turks and Lebanese, and first and second generation Greeks and Italians 



(1976 Census) 



Ethnic ongin 




Age group (years) 
20-24 








Per cent 




Au5t -born with 








Greek- born father 


94 7 


51 7 


17.5 


Greek-born 


77 3 


19 9 


32 


Aust -born with 








Itahan-born father 


95 4 


50 2 


14 0 


Italian-bom 


86 0 


29 6 


63 


Lebanese 


55 3 


14 5 


63 


Turks 


802 


i6 I 


20 



Table 3 8 Labour force status according to marital status among 15-19 and 20-24-year-old males 
born in Australia, Greece, Italy, Lebanon and Turkey (1976 Crnsus) 



CharactenHtc 



Australia 



Greece 



Italy 



Lebanon 



Turkey 



Ages 15- 19 years 
Unemployment rate 



NM 
M 



Labour force pamcipation rate (a) 



Proportion still at school 



KM 
M 

KM 
M 



Proportion of school 
leavers who aic married 

Proportion of the 15- 1 9-\ ear-old 
workforce who are married {h* 



112 



89 3 
94 7 

402 
3 3 

1 6 

1 7 



124 
57 

905 
97 2 

55 5 
27 

48 

5 ' 



Per cent 

84 
13 5 

92 ^ 
100 U 

45 ; 

10 5 
1 7 
1 8 



14 8 

884 

52 0 
* 

I 2 

1 0 



133 
* 

91.3 
* 

46 4 
* 

38 
4 1 



Ages 20-24 years 
Unemployment rate 



Labour force 
participation rate {a^ 



NM 
M 



KM 
M 



7 8 
3 6 



89 4 
96 7 



8 1 
S5 



92 1 
97 2 



56 
30 



93 0 
97 0 



14 8 
U 2 



91 5 
94 7 



10 0 
7.5 



93 7 
905 



KM - Ntvcr married M - Married 

Tu/Reters to t.ir ' ihour force participation rales of school leavers 
'A) Refers to the workforce consisting of those who have left school 
* Too few cases ioT the calculation of a rate 
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Table 3 9 Labour force status according to marital status among 15-19 and 20-24-year-old 
female, om in Australia, Greece, Italy, Lebanon and Turkey (1976 Census) 



Characiensiic 


Australia 


Greece 


Italy 


Lebanon 


Turkey 


Ages 1 5- 19 veurs 






Per cent 






Uncrnploymcnt r<ite NM 


14 5 


10 3 


12 2 


20 8 


188 


M 


98 


10 2 


10 2 


19 9 


II 9 


LaboiT force panic paiion rate (aj 














81 3 


85 2 


89 0 


78 1 


86 0 


M 


18 2 


53 9 


52 3 


33 6 


51 5 


Proportion still at school 










NM 


41 2 


59 8 


43 9 


53 7 


400 


M 


0 3 


0 3 


0 3 


0 


I 5 


Summary Martial and Labour forte status 












Left school 












1>1 ivi oc J!l IdL>UUr lOrLt 


44 5 


?6 2 


42 9 


20 2 


4 I 4 


KM & not m labour 










force 


10 3 


46 


5 3 


5 7 


67 


M a in labour lorce 


3 3 


12 6 


74 


14 8 


10 I 


M & not m labour forcr 


3.6 


10 7 


6 7 


29 2 


94 


Still at school 


38 3 


45 9 


37 7 


30 I 


32.4 


Sum 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


100.00 


Proportion of school 












leavers who are married 


li i 


43 I 


22 6 


62 9 


9fi ft 


Pronortion of th* 1 S— 1 0-v^*ar-rtlH 












workforce who arc 












married (h) 


69 


32 4 


14 7 


42 2 




Ages 20-24 years 












Uncmplo\ment rate 












NM 


72 


66 


5 7 


*I47 


\l 3 


M 


4 3 


59 


4 3 


138 


10 2 


Labour force participation rate (a) 












NM 


81 4 


91 7 


90-0 


864 


904 


M 


54 7 


546 


50 7 


346 


63 I 



NM = >'c cr married M ~ ever married 

(ill Refers to lal)Our force panicipation rates of school leavers only 

f7>i Refers onl> to the workforce consisting of those who have left school 



disappeared in the 20-24 year age group, except for a relatively low proportion o. ma'-ried Italian- 
born girls. One further difference is that much lower proportions of Australia.i bom Greek and 
Italian girls are married compared with Greek-born and Italian-born girls. For example, at h^^cs 
15-19 years the values are 5 per cent compared with 14 and 22 per cent respectively. 

Of course, it should be remembered that while most of these differences are reb.ied to differ t.it 
patterns of marriage arising from different customs and traditions, some pin is also due " ^ ihe 
balance between married and single within the groups who migrate from thcic countries^ that is, 
whether these women arrived as young wives or as unmarried dependants in families. 

Very much smaller proportions of 15- 19-year-old youths are married in comparison with the 
teenage girls and obviously marriage has relatively less influence on me econoir.ic activity of males 
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compared with females. However, a few differences do exist and these are summarised m Table 3 8, 
while the data for females are given m Tables 3.9 and 3,10, 



L Unemployment rates 

Among males from each birthplace unemployment rates at ages 15-19 and 20-24 years are generaUy 
higher among the never married than the married population. For example, at ages 15-19 years, 
unemployment rates among the Australian-bom are 1 12 per cent for the never married and 8.8 per 
cent for the married and among those bom in Greece the corresponding figures arc 12.4 and 5.7 per 
cent. These differences may be a result of the greater pressure for a married man to be employed and 
different attitudes of employers to the perceived greater sUbiiity of a nwied youth. 

The situation is rather dififercnt among females. Among the Australian-bom the unemployment 
rates of the never married are higher than those of the married population both at ages 15-19 and 

Tabic 3 10 Labour force status according to marital status among 15-19- and 20-24-year-old females 

and Italv n976 Census) 



Chctractertsttc 




AusiTaliQ 


Father* s birthplace 
Grescc 


Italy 








Per cent 




Ages 15-19 years 










Cncmpioymcni rate 


KM 


I -t 


14 9 


1 1 6 


M 




10 0 


80 


Labour force participation rate (a< 


KM 


81 2 


81 1 


869 




M 


47 4 


64.1 


57 3 


Proportion still at schoo! 


KM 


^ 0 


62 4 


49.5 




0 3 


1 7 


07 


Summary martial ^ ur force status 










Left school .'6; 










NM & in labour force 




45 3 


288 


41 8 


NM & not in labour force 




10 5 


67 


63 


M & in labour force 




33 


35 


27 


M S not in labour force 




: 7 


20 


20 


Still at school 




37 2 


59 0 


47 2 


Suit. 




100 0 


1000 


1000 


Proportion of school leavers who 










are married 




!1 3 


135 


89 


Proportion of Aork force who 










are married 




69 


110 


6 1 


Ages 20-24 years 










Uncmplovmcni rate 


KM 


7 1 


5 3 


50 


M 


42 


32 


27 


Labour force participation rate (a) 


NM 


SI 4 


889 


89 4 




M 


54 4 


61 3 


600 



i\M - Never ma rr rd M = Ever married 

'a) Refers lo labour force participation raies of ' "-W leaKn only 

(h) Refers only to the vvork force consisiing nl those who have Uft whnnl 
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20-24 years and the same relationship is also observed among second generation Greek and Italian 
girls. For example, at ages 15-19 years, unemployment rates of Australian«bom Creek girls are 14.9 
per cent if they are never marncd and 10.0 per cent if dicy are marned. However, there is almost no 
variation in the rates between neve r married and married within the overseas birthplace groups. For 
example, among Greek-born girls the rates for uever married are 10.3 per cent and among married 
are 10 2 per cent. The implication is that a difference between unemployment rates for never married 
and ever married is an * Australian' pattern, which is copied by the Greek and Italian women from the 
second generation. 

Because of the rather complex nature of the relationship between marriage and women's 
workforce partiapation, there would be some merit in regarding the unemployment rates of the 
never married female population as a better indicator of unemployment than the unemployment 
rates of the entire age group. This would mean that unemployment rates are actually higher than 
previously assumed 

2. Labour for^e participation rates of school leavers 

Among males, as might be expcaed, labour force participation rates of school leavers are generally 
higher among marned youth than among the never married and very small proportions of married 
youth are still at school in comparison with the never married group. In contrast, among females, 
ag?in as one might exprct, labour force participation rates of school leaven are considerably hif her 
among the never married than the married and the variation in labour force participation raics 
between birthplace groups is much greater within the married category than within the never 
married group. For example, at ages 15-19 years, among the never married females workforce 
participation rates of school leavers range from 78 per cent for the Lebanese to 85-89 per cent for 
Greek, Turkish and Italian women, while within the marned category oflhe same age group the rates 
range from 34 per ce-it for the Lebanese to 52-54 per cent for the Turkish-, Greek- and lulian-bom 
and even higher values for the second generation Greek and Italian women (64 and 57 per cent 
respectively). 

A similar pattern exists among females in the 20-24 year age group, namely, higher labour force 
participation rates among never married school leavers compared with those who are married and a 
greater variation in the labour force participanon rates oflhe married population. Again, workforce 
participation of married females is lowest among the Lebanese (35 per cent) and highest among the 
Turkish women f63 per cent) and the rates are also quite high among Australian-bom Greek and 
Italian women (61 and 60 per cent respcaively). Overall, second generation Greek and Italian girls 
are characterised by low proportions who are marned, but high proporions of the married group in 
the workforce. 

The different school retention rates, proportions married and participation rates of married 
women in the workforce are reflected in the varying proportions of the workforce who are married. 
At ages 15-19 years thc^e values range from a maximum of 42 per cent for the Lebanese girls and 32 
per cent for Greek- bom girls to me diuni values of 20 per cent for Turkish g ad 1 5 per cent for Italian- 
born girls and low values of 6 per cent for Australian-bom Italians, 7 percent for Australian-bom 
and 11 per cent for Australian-bom Greek girls. 

The overaU composition of the 1 5-19-year-old female age group is also summarised in the middle 
part of Tables 3 9 and 3.10. The proportions of the toul who are unmarried and in the Ubour force 
range from a low of 20 per cent among the Lebanese-born, to 26-29 per cent among first and second 
generation Greeks and to 41-45 per cent among Turkish, first and second generation Italians and 
Austraiian-born girls. Except for the value of 10 per cent among the Australian-born, the 
proportions who are never married and not in the labour force are relatively similar for each of the 
selected birthplace grt ps-in the region of 5-7 per ccm. Proportions who arc marned and in the 
labour force are highest, in descending order, for the Lebanese, Greek-born, Turkish and lulian- 
Dorn (1 5, 1 3, 1 0 and 7 per cent respectively) and are very low for the Australian-horn and for second 
generation Greeks and Italians f3-4 per cent). 
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Proportions of 15-19-ycar-old females who are married and not in the labour force are 
exceptionally high for the Lebanese girls (29 per cent); middle range values occur for the Greek- 
bom, Turkish and Italian-bom girls (11,9 and 7 per cent respcoively) and very low values for the 
three Australian-born groups (2-4 per cent). Finally, this set of figures points to the low proportion 
of Lebanese and Turkish girls who are still at school (30-32 per cent) and, in contrast, the very high 
proportions of Australian-born Greek girls who have stayed at school (59 per cent). 

School-work status by single years of age and duration of residence 

Another approach in the analysis of the experience of the 15-19 years age group is to consider the 
school and workforce participation by single years of age. Unfortunately information is not available 
from the 1976 Census which could provide such detail. However, there are special tabulations from 
the 1971 Census which give this information and thus provide some indication of differences in 
school- work status by single years of age between birthplace groups. This information has been 
represented graphically in Figures 3.5 to 3.8. A further value of these data is that they include 
information about the influence of duration of residence in Australia, which cannot be analysed from 
the 1976 Census because of a higa incidence of *not stated'. 

Figure 3.5, describing the experience of males, is fairly straightforward. The differences in the 
proportions of youths who are working at each age are relatively small between the Australian-bom, 
Greek and Itahan youths, with slightly higher proportions of Italian-bom working at the younger 
ages (15-18 years) and slightly lower proportions of the Australian-bom working at the older ages 
(19-24 years). However, these differences arc almost negligible in comparison with the differences 
within a given birthplace when duration of residence is taken into account. Proportions at work are 
considerably greater among newly arrived Greek and Italianyouth (0-2 years' duration) than among 
the longer established groups (3-9 years' duration). When subdivided according to duration of 
residence, higher proportions of Italian-born youth are at work (instead of staying at school) in 
comparison with thr Greek-born youth. 

The situation is more complicated when the experience of the girls is considered. Unlike the hoi's, 
where the majority are either at school or at work, there is the extra dimension of *home duties* 
among the girls. Overall, there are three distina patterns by age in the proponions of girls who are at 
school (or further education), at work, or engaged solely in domestic duties; the first follows a steeply 
decreasing curve, the second a steep increase followed by a gradual decrease and the third shows a 
gradual increase with age. 

The proportions of girls who are working are slightly lower for the Australian-bom than for the 
other two groups at the younger ages, while there is some fluctuation in the relative posi jons of the 
three birthplace groups at the older ages. However, the patterns are far more divenc when the 
birthplace groups are subdivided by duration of resdidence, particularly at the younger ages. 
Considerably lower proportions of Greek and Italian girls with a duration of residence of 3-9 years 
are in the workforce compared with those with 0-2 years* duration. In addition, when separated 
according to duration of residence, at ages 15-18 years higher proportions of Italian-bom girls are in 
the workforce compared with Greek-born girls, particularly among those with the longer duration of 
residence. However, beyond about ages 19-20 years differences between the two birthplace groups 
are reduced and, in fact, slightly higher proportions of Greek girls are in the workforce compared 
uith Ital' n-bom girls. 

The remaining females who are not at work are shared between school (or further education) and 
domestic duties. The Australian-bom females are characterised by a relatively high proportion at 
school (or full-time education) and a low proportion in domestic duties, while the Italian-born 
females s ^ slightly lowe/ proportion at school and a slightly higher proportion at home. 
However, as before, the major aifferences are between those with different durations of residence. 
Low and similar proportions of Greek and Italian girls with 0-2 years' duration of residence are at 
sciiool. The proportions are considerably greater for those with 3-9 years* duration a d particularly 
high for the Greek-bom females with this duration 
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Figure 3 5 Proportion of males who are working, at each single age from IS to 24 >cap:, according to 
birthplace and period of residence (Austr-^'ian, Greek and Italian males m Victoria at the 1971 
Onsus) 
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Figure 'i 6 Proportion of females who are woking, at each single age from 15 to 24 years, according to 
birthplace and period of residence (Australian, Greek and Italian females in Victoria at the 1971 
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Figure ^ 7 Proporuon of females at school or in full-time education, at each single age from 1 5 lo 24 years, 
according lo birthplace and pcnod o^ residence (Australian, Greek and Italian females in Victoria 
in the 1971 Census) 
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Figure 3 8 Propc-iion of females uhose activity is home duties, at rach single age from 15 to 24 yc2n>, 
accoruing to birthplace and period of residence (Australian, Greek and Italian females in Victoria 
at the 1971 Census) 





Age in years 



While at the very young ages proportions in domestic duties arc lower among Greek and Italian 
females of longer duration of residence, among women in their early twenties the situation is reversed 
and proportions in home duties are higher for those with a longer duration of residence. Overall, 
differences in proportions in home duties show less variation according to birthplace and period of 
residence than do the proportions at work or in full-time education. 

3.5 Employment status and qualifications 

Proportions employee and self-employed 

The overall labour force status n youth with the selected birthplaces within the young adult ages is 
given m Tables 3.1 1 and 3.12 Among males the main trends mclude an increase in the proportion 
who are employers or self-^;nployed over successive age groups. Proportions of employers and self- 
employed reach *^heir highest value among the Italian-bom (25 per cent at ages 30-34 years) and 
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Table 3 1 1 Labour force status of Greek, Italian, Lebanese and Turkish males in Australia at ages 
15-19, 20-24, 25-:J9 and 30-J4 years (1976 Census) 



Labour force status 




Age group (years) 




15-19 


20-24 


25-29 


30-34 






Per cent 






Greek-horn 










Employer, sclf-emplo>ed 


1 6 


90 


16 6 


188 


Wage, salary earner 


37 4 


72 7 


72 5 


72 3 


Unpaid helper 


09 


0 6 


04 


02 


Looking for work 


57 


6 4 


5.0 


39 


Not in labour force 


545 


11 3 


5 5 


48 


Total 


iUU u 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


Itaiiun-bom 










Employer, self-employed 


1 2 


88 


19 7 


25.3 


Wage, salary earner 


46 9 


77.0 


73 3 


66 7 


Unpaid helper 


08 


04 


0 2 


02 


Looking for work 


4.7 


4 3 


29 


33 


Not in labour force 


46 4 


9 5 


3 8 


43 


Total 


1 nn n 
iw u 


1000 


1000 


100.0 


Lehanese-^^m 










Employi self-employed 


06 


55 


11.5 


15 5 


Wage, salary earner 


38 6 


73 0 


71 2 


66.7 


Unpaid helper 


05 


0 3 


0 3 


02 


Looking for work 


70 


11 8 


9,8 


9.7 


Not in labour force 


53 3 


9 4 


7,2 


80 


Total 


1 no ft 


1000 


100 0 




Turktsh-bom 










Employer, self*emplo>ed 


08 


1 9 


38 




Wage, salary earner 


45 7 


79 4 


84 3 


83.> 


Unpaid helper 


03 


0 5 


02 


06 


Looking for work 


88 


80 


5 7 


68 


Not m labour force 


44 4 


10 3 


59 


58 


Total 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 



among the Australian-born Itabans (30 per cent at ages 25-34 years). The proportions attained are 
shghtly lower among the Greeks ( 19 per cent for the first generation and 20 per cent for the second); 
the Lebanese (16 per cent) attain levels comparable to the Australian-bo»*n ( 14 per cent) at around age 
30 years, while the proportions of employers and self-employed is only 3-4 per cent among the Turks 
at these ages. 

Similar patterns occur among the females. Proportions who are employers or self-employed 
increase with age, but to below the levels achieved by the males. The highest values are attained by 
the Greek and Italian women and, as for the males, larger proportions of second generation Greek 
and Italian women are employers or self-employed compared with those of the first generation. At 
ages 25-34 years the proportions for first and second generation Greek women arc 9 1 1 and 15 per 
cent respectively and those for first and second generation Italian women are 8-10 and 13 per cent 
respectively. These values compare with 7 per cent for the Australian-bom, 6 per cent for the 
Lebanese and only 1-3 per cent among the Turkish women. (Sec Tables 3.13 and 3.14.) 
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Table 3 12. Labour force status of Australian-bom maies v ith fathers bom in Australia, Greece 
and Italy, at ages 15-19, 20-24 and 25-34 years (1976 Census) 



Age group (years) 

Labour j\ status 15-19 20-24 25-34 



r r cent 



Austrahan-bom father 



Employer, self-employed 


1.1 


56 


14 1 


Wage, salary earner 


49.5 


78 8 


79.4 


Unpaid helper 


1 0 


0.5 


0.2 


Looking for work 


63 


56 


28 


Not in labour force 


42 2 


9.5 


35 


Total 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


Greek'bom father 








Employer, self-empioyed 


1 7 


5.9 


20 0 


Wage, salary earner 


27 4 


67.9 


72 0 


Unpaid helper 


1 2 


04 


03 


Looking for work 


44 


5 9 


1.9 


Not in laboui force 


65.4 


19 9 


58 


Total 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


Itahan-bom father 








Employer, self-employed 


1 6 


98 


29.9 


Wage, salary earner 


37 4 


72 8 


63.9 


Unpaid helper 


1 3 


08 


04 


Looking for work 


4.1 


44 


1 7 


Not in labour force 


55 6 


12.3 


42 


Total 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 



Beyond the youngest ages for both sexes with a given ethnic origin there is a generrl pattern that 
the proportions who are employers or self-employed are higher among those in the second 
generation. 

Dtstributior, according to qualifications 

Because of the relatively low incidence of qualifications among the young adult females, the 
following paragraphs relate to the experience of males. 

Even within the male component of the population very few of the 15-19 years age group have any 
qualifications and consequently any discussion of the influence of qualifications on employment 
status within this group is also limited. At ages 15-19 years the proportion with qualifications is 
about 6 per cent for the Australian-born, first and second generation Greeks and second generation 
Italians. The value is slightly higher for first generation Italians (9 per cent) and slightly lower for the 
Lebanese (4 per cent) and the Turkish youth (2 per cent). Perhaps the most important observation in 
relation to qualifications is that unemployment rates are considerably lower for those with a trade 
qualification than for those with no q^oalification at all. For example, among the Greek-bom the rates 
are 4 per cent and 14 per cent respectively and the corresponding figures for the Italian-bom are 6 
and 10 per cent (see Table 3.15). 

A similar situation with regard to qualifications and unemployment exists for the 20-24 years age 
group. Unemployment rates tend to be lower for those with trade qualifications than those with no 
qualifications at all. Although within the Australian-born group it is found that unemployment rates 
are even lower among those with a degree, diploma or technical qualification, this relationship is not 
apparent for the other birthplace groups, possibly due to the smaller numbers and the 
correspondingly greater variance of these (see Table 3.16). 
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Tabic 3 13. Labour force status of Greek, Italian, Lebanese and Turkish females in Australia at 
ages 15-19, 20-24, 25-29 and 30-34 years (1976 Census) 



Age group (ye^irs) 



Labour force status 15-19 20-24 25-^ 30-34 



Per cent 

Greek'bom 

Employer, self-trr ployed 1 1 6 9 9 0 109 

wage, salary earner Ml 48.2 41 2 462 

''npaid helper 10 i i ^\ 10 

<.oolung for work 4 4 3 7 2 9 3 1 

Not in labour force 59 4 40 1 45 8 38 8 

Total ICOO 100 0 100 0 100.0 
Italtan-bo'Tt 

Employer, self-employed 0 7 4 0 8 2 10 t 

W 'j;e, salary earner 43 4 53 9 35 5 36.3 

V oaid helper 0 8 0 7 1 3 1.5 

L' jhang for work 6 1 3 1 2 3 1 u 

Not m laly^ur force 49 0 38 4 52 6 50 2 

Total 100 0 100 0 lOO.C 100 0 
LeboKese-bom 

Employer, self-cmployrd 15 3 j.g 5 0 

Wage, salary eari.er 26 I 33 1 27.8 28.1 

U.ipaid helper 0.8 0 4 1 3 1 1 

Looking for work Z 60 42 36 

Not in labour force 63 6 58 1 60 9 61 1 

Total 100 C 100 0 100 0 100.0 
Turktsh-bom 

Employer, self-employed 0 3 0 4 1 4 2 7 

Wagr, salary earner 44 0 59 9 66 8 67 ? 

Unpaid helper 0 3 0 5 0.9 0.7 

Looking, for ^vork 93 69 44 45 

Not in labour force 46 2 32 3 26 5 24 3 

Total 100 0 100 0 100 0 100 0 
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Table 3 14: Labour force status of Australlan-bom females with father bom in Australia, Greece 
and Italy, at ages 15-19, 20-24 and 25-34 years (1976 Census) 



Labour force status 


i j-i y 


Age group (years) 








Per cent 




Austrahan-bom father 








Employer, self employed 


02 


19 


6.6 


Wa^e, salary earr ' 


43 2 


58 C 


37.3 


Unpaid helper 


0.7 


IC 


1.8 


Looking for work 


69 


36 


1 5 


Not in labour force 


49 0 


"'^ 5 


52 8 


Total 


100.0 


100 0 


1000 


Greek-bom father 








Employer, self-employed 


05 


42 


1.2 


Wage, salary earner 


28 6 


64.2 


42 2 


Unpaid helper 


1 0 


09 


2.1 


Looking for work 


4.9 


32 


1.6 


Not in labour force 


65 0 


27 6 


39.0 


Total 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 


Itahan-bom father 








Employer, self-employed 


06 


4.3 


12.6 


Wage, sa.ary ^amer 


38 9 


63 0 


-S.6 


Unpaid helper 


1 1 


1 6 


2.7 


Looking for work 


54 


3.2 


17 


Not in labour force 


54.0 


27.9 


47.5 


Total 


100.0 


1000 


100.0 
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Table 3 15 P oportion of the 15-1 9.year-oId workforce with qualifications, and unemployment rates 
according to qualifications, Au tralian-bom males with fathers born in Australia, 
Greece and Italy, and overseas-bom males with birthplaces Greece, Italy, Lebanon and 
Turkey (1976 Census) 



Ausirahan-bom 
Father's birthplace 



Overseas-born 



QuahfiLdtions 


Australia 


Greece 


Italy 


Greece 




Lebanon 


Turkey 


Proportion with qualifications 
Degree, diploma 0 I 
Technical 0 4 
Trade 5 6 
None 85 4 
Not stated, 


0 2 

57 
86 8 


U J 

64 

85 2 


Per cent 

0 I 
0 2 
6 1 
85 5 


~ 

0 2 
89 
81 5 


- 

0 3 
38 
848 


24 
87 4 


not applicable 
Sum 


85 
100 0 


63 
'000 


I 

100 0 


8 1 
100 0 


94 

100 0 


II I 
100.0 


10.3 
100.0 


Unemployment rates 

Trade 

None 

All (inci not 


3 1 
11 9 


29 
14 0 


22 
10 3 


40 
139 


65 
97 


ia) 
16.7 


169 


stated etc ) 


10 9 


12 6 


92 


12 5 


88 


14 8 


16.2 


(til Voo few cases for the calculation of 


a rate 













Within the 20-24 years age group the proportion with quahfications varies considerably from one 
birthplace to another. Relatively high proportions of the Australian-born and the second generation 
Greek and It»X ^outh have a degree or diploma (6-8 per cent), rather smaller proportions^ of firsi 
generations Greeio and Italians have these qualifications (3 per cent) and even smaller proportions of 
the Leba*iese and Turks do. There is less divergence with regard to proportions with technical 
qualifications. When trade quahfications are considered first and second generaaon Italians have the 
largest proportions (26 and 23 per cent respectively), closely followed by the Australian-born (2 1 per 
cent); the Gieeks have medium range values ( 14 per cent for the first generation and 1 7 per cent for 
the second), while the Lebanese group includes 12 per cent and the Turkish 9 per cent with trade 
qualifications. Note the opposite patterns in the proportions of first and second generation youths 
.vith qualifications among the Greeks and Italians. 

Relationship between quaitftcattons and employment status 

Tabi'' 3 1 7 was prepared in an auempt to detect any link between qualifications and the proportion in 
the employer and self-cmployed category within the s-lected birthplace groups. Across rows, within 
a given birthplace group and at a given age, the general pattern is that the highest proportion who are 
employers or self-employed occurs in the trade qualifications category. The main exception to this is 
that among second generation Italians the largest proportions consistently occur among those with 
no qualifications. 

Within a given birthplace group the general pattern is that the proportions who are employers or 
stlf cmployed are higher among the second generation than the fi^s^ However, while there is 
relatively little difference in these proportions between the first and second generations with trade 
qualifications (and, in fact, in some cases the proportions are highe* in the first generation), the 
proportions are generally considerably higher in the second gen. .Jon among those with no 
quahficanors. Consequently, within a given age group and a given ethnic background, the variation 
in the proportions who are employes or self-employed for each of the two main categories, trad- and 
no qjahfiration, is generally slightly greater in the first then in the second generation. For example. 
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Table 3.16 Proportion of the 20-2'^-year''old workforce with quali Heat ions and unemployment 
rates accordirg to qualincauons (Australian-born males with fathers born in 
Australia, Greece and Italy, and ''verseas-bom males with birthplaces Greece, Italy, 
Lebanon ai^d Turkey 1976 Census) 

Australtart'hom 

Father* s birthplace Overseas- born 

Qualifications Australia Greece Italy Greece Italy Lebanon Turkey 

Per cent 



Proportion zcith qualifications 



Degree, diploma 


62 


80 


59 


2 5 


29 


0 8 




Technical 


37 


36 


30 


24 


34 


0 8 


2 I 


Trade 


21 2 


166 


23 0 


14 2 


25 7 


II 9 


87 


None 


58 3 


65 7 


6i 3 


73 7 


60 3 


75 7 


805 


Not stated, 
















not applicable 


6 7 


6 I 


68 


7 2 


7.7 


10 8 


87 


Sum (mcl not 
















stated etc ) 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


Vnemploymert rates 
















Degree, diploma 


29 


68 


3 3 


28 


60 


(a) 




Technical 


22 




35 


38 


22 


(a) 


(c) 


Trade 


4 I 


30 


45 


4 I 


3 7 


10 8 


(a) 


None 


7 6 


85 


5 7 


8 I 


5 I 


12 7 


8.9 


All fmcl nrt 
















stated et- ) 


59 


74 


50 


7 2 


4 7 


130 





ta) Too f' V cases for the calculation of a rate 

at ages 25-34 years the proportions are 26 per cent for the Greek-bom with trade qualifications 
compared with 1 9 per cent for those with none and the corresponding figures for the Italian-born arc 
31 and 21 per cent. In contrast, in the same age group, among the Australian-born Greeks the 
proportions are 26 and 21 per cent and among the Australian -bom Italian , they are 31 and 34 per 
cent respectively. Thus in the first generation having a trade qualification considerably increases the 
probability of being self-employed or an employer. 

One further trend that should be noted is that for a given level of qualifications and for a given 
birthplace group, the proportion who arc employers or self-employed increases with age. In almost 
all cases, the largest increases in these proportions and the highest proportions attained occur among 
the second generation Greeks and Italians. Among all males the r^creasc with age among the second 
generation Greeks is 7 to 36 per cent and among the second generation Italians is 11 to 39 per cent. 
This compares with mcreases from only 6 to 21 per cent among, the Australian-born, 10 to 23-26 
among the first generation Greeks and Italians, 6 to 20 per cent among the Lebanese and from 2 to 6 
per cent among the Turks 

3.6 Occu].'ation distribution 

Occupations the 15-19 years age grovp 

Apart from information about the Proportions who are still at school, in the workforce, employed or 
unemployed and who are employers or employees, one further important indicator of the relative 
status of young people is the sort of work that those in the labour force re doing. The distribution of 
15-19-year-old males and females from the various birthplace [groups according to broad 
occupational categories is shown in Table 3. 1 8 Among males, there are relatively high proportions of 
the Austrahan-born in professional (2 per cent), clencril (10 per cent) and farming (9 per c^nt) 
occupations and the armed services (3 per cent) while relatively few are m the category tradesman, 
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Proportion of the male labour force who are employers or self-employed, according to 
age and qualiHcations (Australian males with fathers born in Australia, Greece 
and Italy, and overseas-bom males from Greece, Italy, Lebanon and Turkey 1976 Census) 

Qualtficaiions 



Degree, Technical Trade None Total 
Birthplace diploma 



Per ceni 



AGES 20-24 YEARS 












Austrahan-hom with 












Australian-bom tathcr 


23 


60 


75 


62 


59 


Greek-bom father 


34 


2 5 


8.2 


80 


73 


Italian-bom father 


3:. 


3 5 


10 8 


12 3 


II 2 


Oi^erseas-tyom 












Greece 


37 


12 5 


M 4 


99 


10.2 


Italy 


26 


^0 


14 3 


88 


97 


Lebanon 


(a) 


(a) 


11 3 


52 


6 I 


Turkey 


(a) 


(a) 


5 9 


1 3 


2 I 


AGES 25-34 YEARS 












Austrahan-bom zotth 












Australian-bom father 


10 1 


10 4 


17 8 


14 8 


14 6 


Greek-bom father 


21 3 


12 4 


25 8 


21 4 


21 3 


Itahan-bom father 


22 C 


I 52 


31 2 


34 1 


31-2 


Overseas-born 












Greece 


10 7 


18 2 


26 3 


18 2 


i:9 


Italy 


11 2 


14 6 


309 


21 0 


23 3 


Lebanon 


16 1 


21 3 


21 5 


134 


14 3 


Turkey 


0 


faj 


70 


3 6 


3 7 


AGES 35-44 YEARS 












Austrahan-bom with 












Australian-bom father 


18 6 


14 6 


22 2 


21 5 


20 8 


Greek-born father 


49 3 


28 2 


38 7 


32 0 


35 8 


Itahan-born laiher 


416 


18 7 


33 : 


43 1 


39 2 


Oi'erseas-bom 












G»,^ce 


28 4 


33 5 


31 I 


22 2 


23 2 


Italy 


27 7 


20 1 


33 2 


29 3 


26 0 


Lebanon 


95 


(a) 


22 5 


19 7 


196 


Turkey 


120 


ia) 


102 


50 


57 


!<^) Too few cases for ihe calculation of a rjrc 
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Tabic 3 18 Occu^iational distribution of 15~19-ycar-old males and females born in Australia, Greece, Italy, Lebanon and Turkey (1>''6 Census) 



Ocupation 



Professional, lechnicil 
Administraiive, exccuti\e 
Clerical 
Sales 

Farmers, fishermen etc , miners, quarr>ni"n 

Transport and communication 

Tradesmen, production -process, labourers 

Service, sport and recreation 

Armed ser\ices 

Not ' ated 

Total 



Ausiraha (a) 



Greecf 



Italy 



1 9 
03 

10 0 
7 7 
94 
3 1 

57 1 
36 

2 7 
42 

1000 



09 
1 2 
52 

130 
1 0 
1 9 

65 5 
56 

57 
100 0 



Males % 

10 
06 
11 
90 
20 
15 
678 
46 
05 
53 
1000 



Lebanon 



05 
44 
66 
05 
34 
63 0 
74 

14 2 
1000 



Turkey 



30 
1 0 

30 
75 9 
25 

146 
1000 



Professional, technical 
Administrative, cxecutu'* 
Clerical 
Sales 

Farmers, fishermen eic , miners, quarr)men 

Transport and communication 

Tradesmen, product ion -process, labourers 

Service, spon and recreation 

Armed services 

Not stated 

Total 



100 
02 

42 4 

21 1 
1 5 
1 3 
72 

10 7 
04 
52 
100 0 



1 1 

32 8 
17 1 
02 

30 6 
98 

S4 
0 



Females % 

\ 5 

02 
408 
200 

17 

1 1 
184 

97 

66 

1000 



199 
129 



46 2 
92 

118 

100 0 



1 2 

35 

24 

77 4 
24 

13 I 
100 0 



(a) Austrahdn-N^rn uith Aiistralun-born father 



produa.on-proc«s worker and labourers (57 per cent). Greek and Italian youth are well represented 
in sales ( 3 and 8 per cent respectively) and relatively well represented in clerical occupations (5 and 8 
per cent) and in service, sport and recreation (6 and 5 per cent). Special characteristics of the 
Lebanese and Turks are that each contains only 3-4 per cent in clerical, there are over 3 per cent in 
transport and communication, the Lebanese are well-represented in sales (7 per cent compared with 
1 per cent of Turks) and in service, sport and recreation (7 per cent compared with 2 per cent of 
Turks) and the Turkish youth contain the largest proportion of tradesmen, production-process 
worker-; and labourers (76 per cent). 

The 15-19-year-old girls differ from the boys in that, because of the demand for secretarial and 
typing skills, there are relatively large proportions in the clerical occupations and correspondingly 
smaller proportions in the tradesmen, production-process worker and labourer category High 
proportion: of Australian-born girls are in the professional occupations (!0 per cent) compared with 
the other groups ( 1 -2 per cent). There are also relatively high proportions of Australian-bom girls in 
clerical occupations (42 per cent); comparable levels are attained bv the Italian (4 1 per cent) and the 
Greek girls (38 per cent), but rather smaller proportions of Lebanese (20 per cent) and Turkish girls 
(4 per cent) are in these occupations. 

Most groups are similarly represented in the service, sport and recreation category (9-1 1 per cert) 
with the exception of the Turkish girls (2 per cent). The largest divergence between the different 
birthplace groups ,s experienced in the tradesman, production-process worker and labourer 
category, from only 7 percent among the Australian-born, 18 per cent among the Italian-bom and 31 
T ' Wc".! ITTo Greek-born, rising to 46 per cent among the Lebanese and 77 percent among the 
lurkisn 15-19-year-old females. 

Occupational change f.-om the first to the second generation 

Census data on parents' birthplace are available for the Greek and Italian population in Australia and 
so It IS possible to analyse the occupational char.ge experienced between the first and second 
generations. For females, this analysis has been carried out with the additional refinement of 
considering the never married and ever married populations separately. 

Among bot; ■ 5- 1 9- and 20-24-year-old males (see Tables 3. 1 ? and 3.20) and among youth of both 
Greek and Italian origin, those from the second generation are less likely to be in the labour force and 
less likely to be in the category, tradesman, produaion-process worker and labourer, m comparison 
with the first generation. For example, among males of Greek origin, at ages 15-19 years there is a 
decrease from 26 to 16 per cent and at ages 20-24 years there is a fall from 47 to 29 per cent in the 
proportions of the total population in the tradesman, production-process worker and labourer 
category However, there is surprisingly little variation in the level of unf mployment between the 
first and second generations. If unemployment is measured as the proportion unemployment out of 
the total population the rate is marginally lower for the second generation, but if measured in terms of 
the proportion unemployed in the labour force it is marginally greater for the second generation. 

Differences between proportions in individual occupational categories become more pronounced 
11. the 20-24 years age group. Some of the main differences 'v hich emerge at ages 20-24 years are that 
the second generation contains higher proportions in the professional, technical category (9 
compared w .ih 4 per cent among males of Greek origin), clerical occupations ( 14 per cent compared 
with 7-10 per cent amone males of Greek and Italm, ,ngin) and the farming, fisherman group (7 
compared with 2 per ceiu among males of Italic- origin). Similar proportions of first and second 
generation you'h are found in the manageri.. occupations (2-3 per c-nt), sales, rr,nsport and 
communication f3-4 per cent) and in service, sport and recreat.on (4-5 per cent). 

Among the females there is also a decrease in the proportions in th . category, tradesman, 
production-process worker and labourer, from the l.rst to the second ge..eration. This occurs for 
both age groups, 1 5- 19 and 20-24 years and for both the never married and the married populations 
Within the 15- ■ ^-year-old never married population additional changes from the firsi to the second 
generation are slight increases in the proportion ,n clerical occupations (from 1 2 to 1 5 per cent among 
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Table 3 19 Occupational distribution of males born in Greece and Italy and Australian^born 
males whose fathers were born ?n these countries (Males aged 15-19 years in 
Australia at the 1976 Census) 

Birthplace of the youth or kis father 



Greece Italy 





Overseas- 


Aust - 


Overseas- 


Aust - 


Occupation 


bom 


born 


bom 


born 








Per cent 




I PrnfpssinnaL Tpt nniral 


0 3 


04 


0 5 


0 7 


2 Managers, Administrators 


05 


03 


0.3 


04 


3 Clerical workers 


2 1 


27 


5 8 


42 


4 Sales workers 


52 


42 


4 4 


40 


5 ParmerS) pjshermen etc 


0 4 


I 1 


0 9 


2 9 


6 Miners, Quarrymen 


00 


00 


00 


00 


7 Transport, Communication 


07 


05 


0 8 


06 


8 Tradesmen, Prod Proc workers 


26 I 


16 2 


33 2 


23 0 


9 Service, Sport, Recreation 


22 


I 8 


2-3 


I 6 


10 Armed Services 


00 


0 1 


0 3 


03 


11 Inad Desc , Kot stated 


23 


28 


2 6 


24 


12 Unemplo>ed 


56 


44 


4 7 


4 1 


13 Kot m labour force 


54 6 


65 4 


46 4 


55 6 


14 Not applicable 


00 


00 


0 0 


00 


Total 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


Unemplo>ment rate (a) 


12 3 


12 7 


8-8 


92 



'ti' FxcIuJinj^ those nut m the labour force 



the Greek females and from 1 8 to 21 per cent among the Italian females) and lower proportions in the 
labour force However, the IT -19-year-old married female population shows much greater increases 
in the proportion in clerical occupations from one generation to the next (from 10 to 31 per cent for 
Greek females and from 17 to 24 per cent among Itahan females) and, at the same time, higher but 
decreasing proportions in the production-process worker category, in comparison with the 15-19- 
year-old never married female population. For example, among females of Greek origin proportions 
in this category show a decrease from the first to the second generation from 2 1 to 6 per cent among 
the married population, compared with a decrease from 8 to 1 per cent among the never married (sec 
Tables 3.21 to 3 24). 

By ages 20-24 years, for both never married and married females, increases in the proportion in the 
professional technical category from one generation to the next emerge. Among never married 
females the increase is from 8 to 12-13 per cent for those of both Greek and Italian origin and among 
the m?rned females the increase is trom 1-2 to 7 per cent. These increases arc associated with 
increases in the proportions in clerical occupations (among married females, an increase from 10 to 
3 1 per cent for those of Greek origin and from 1 9 to 29 per cent for those of Italian origin), and slight 
increases of 1 -2 per cent in the proportions in sales. There is also a small but consistent decline in the 
proportions who are unemployed from the first to the second generation in this age group. 
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Occupational distribution of males born in Greece and Italy, and Australian-born males 
whose fathers were born in these countries (Males aged 20-24 years in Australia at the 
1976 Census) 



Occupafon 



1 


Professional, Tcchnjcal 


2 


Manager , Administrators 


3 


Clerical workers 


4 


Sales workers 




Farmers, Fishermen etc. 


6 


Miners, Quarrymcn 


7 


Transport, ComirjJnication 


8 


Tradesmen, prod Proc workers 


9 


Service, Sport, Recreation 


10 


Armed Services 


11 


Inad Desc , Not stated 


12 


Unemployed 


13 


Not m labour force 


14 


Not annhcablc 


Total 



Unemployment rate [a) 



( i) Excluding those not in labour force 



Birthplace of the man or ms father 
Greece Italy 

Overseas- Aust - Overseas- " ^f.- 
bom bom bom born 



Per cent 



37 


87 


5.1 


66 


2 3 


24 


32 


28 


7 I 


14 3 


95 


14 2 


84 


83 


S6 


54 


08 


24 


1 9 


74 


0 I 


02 


0 1 


03 


45 


30 


38 


36 


47 1 


28 6 


50 i 


36.4 


50 


35 


38 


35 


0^ 


05 


05 


0.7 


2 9 


2 3 


27 


24 


64 


59 


43 


4.4 


il 2 


i9 9 


95 


12 3 


100 0 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


72 


74 


48 


50 



77 



Tabic 3 21 Occupational distribution of females born in Greece and Italy, and Austrslian-bom 
females whose fathers were born in these countries (Never married females aged 
15-19 years in Australia at the 1976 Census) 

Birthplace of the woman or her father 



Greece Italy 





Overseas- 


Aust - 


Overseas- 


Aust - 


Occupaiion 


bom 


bom 


bom 


born 








Per cent 




1 Professional, Technical 


05 


1 2 


07 


1 3 


2 Managers, Administrators 


U 


U 


U 1 


U 


3 Clerical workers 


124 


14 7 


18 5 


20.7 


4 Sales workers 


56 


6 1 


92 


83 


5 Fa/mcrs, Fishermen etc 


0 


02 


0.6 


09 


6 Miners, Quarrymcn 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 Transport, Communication 


0 


0.3 


05 


04 


8 Tradesmen, Prod Proc workers 


82 


1 0 


7 5 


2.1 


9 Service, Sport, Recreation 


32 


27 


46 


37 


10 Armed Services 


0 


0 


0 


0 


11 Inad Dcsc , Not stated 


27 


24 


4 4 


27 


12 Unemployed 


41 


48 


87 


54 


13 Not in labour forte 


63.4 


66 6 


39.6 


54 5 


14 Not applicable 




0 




0 


Total 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


^'ncmploymcnt rate (a) 


11 2 


144 


14.4 


11 9 



(a) Excluding those not m the labour force 
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Table 3 22 Occupational distribution of females born in Greece and Italy, and Australian-bom 
females whose father;* were born in these countries (Married females aged 15-19 
years in Australia at the 1976 Census) 



Birthplace of ihe woman or her faiher 



Greece Italv 





Overseas- 


Ausi - 


Overseas- 


/iuSl ~ 


Occupation 


born 


bom 


bom 










Per cent 




i Professional, Technical 


0 


00 


09 


I 0 


2 Managers, Administrators 


0 


06 


0 


0 7 


3 Clerical workers 


100 


31 I 


17 2 


24 3 


4 Sales workeis 


76 


10 2 


8 1 


83 


5 Farmers, Fishermen eic 


0 3 






1 9 


6 Miners, Quarrymen 


00 






0,0 


7 Transport, Communication 


00 


00 


0 5 


05 


8 Tradesmen, Prod Proc workers 


21 2 


6 I 


13 I 


37 


9 Service, Sport, Recreation 


4 6 


37 


26 


65 


10 Armed Services 


0 


00 


0 


00 


11 Inad Desc, Not stated 


4 I 


33 


36 


39 


12 Unemployed 


56 


56 


49 


44 


13 Kot in labour force 


46 6 


37 I 


47 0 


444 


14 Not applicable 










TotaJ 


100 0 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


Unemployment rate la) 


10 5 


89 


92 


79 



(I'l Excluding those nor m the labour force 



3.7 Summary 

This chapter has emphasised the diversity of the 15-19 years age group with regard to school, „ork 
and unemployment, and has revealed some of the complexities in the analysis of migiant youth 
employment patterns. 

Anal/sis of the status of teenage males is relatively straightforward because there arc only two main 
categories, full*time education or work, in which most arc found. Analysis of the experience of 
teenage females is more complex because of the additional possibility of being neither at school nor at 
work and the further influence of whether the giri is married. The Lebanese girls present a unique 
category hi these respects. 

Four main factors have been analysed in relation to the activities of the 15-19yearsagc group— the 
proportions still at school (which, in turn, depend on the age pattern at Icavmg school), the labour 
force participation rates of school havers, the level of unemployment and the type of jobs that the 
employed are doing Obviously these four factors are interrelated and, in particular, age at leaving 
school has been shown to have an influence on labour force participation rates and unemployment 
rates. 

One importi^nt observat-^n , ^ at the teenage workforce is atypical of the entire 15-19 years age 
group, particularly in r Nation to age at leaving school and, naturally, the higher the school retention 
rate, the more atypical the teenage workforce is Ikely to be. This is most likely to occur among the 
Greek population, for whom school retention rates are exceptionally high and to a lesser extent 
among Lebanese males. 

The combination of an age pattern of leaving school, with the peak at the middle ages 1 5- 16 years 
and high labour fource participation rates at these ages (rather than at the younger or older ages at 
Icavmg school), means that tee lage school leavers in the workforce are heavily concentrated wtth a 
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school leaving age of 15-16 years. However, while the unemployed component in the Australian- 
bom teenage workforce is almost exclusively composed of early school leavers those in the other 
groups contain larger proportions who had little or no schooling or who left at the older ages (but had 
not I ecessarily reached a higher level of schooling). 

One mdication of the increased investment in education and consequently the increased 
opportunity for upward mobility among successive cohorts is the transition in the age pancm of 
leaving school. A companson of the experience of the 25-29 years age group, the 20-24 years age 
group and projected experience of the 15-19 years age group illustrates the strong and consistent 
trend towards an older age at leaving school among both male and female Greeks and, to a slightly 
lesser degree, among Itahans. 

Of the four birthplace groups, the experience of the Italian-bom is closest to that of the Australian- 
bom in terms of age at leaving school, labour force participation and male-female differences. The 
Greeks differ from these two by exhibiting relatively higher schcol retention rates and ronsequently 
lower labour force participation rates and slightly bcner opportunities for males compared with 
females. However, one area where the Italian youth are most 'mlikc the Australian-born is with 
regard to their higher proportions in the employer or self-employed category. 

While the Lebanese youth to some extent resemble the Greek youth with regard to school 
participanon rates, the Greek youth are somewhat better off with regard to their occupational 
distribution and employer-employee status and they also experience considerably lower 
unemployment rates. The Turkish youth are currently severely disadvantaged with respca to school 
retention, employer-self-employed status and occupation distribution, although they are marginally 
better off than the Lebanese with regard to their level of unemployment 

By Australian standards the Lebanese and Turkish girls arc disadvantaged by leaving school early 
to work in unskilled |obs or not to work at all. However, it m ist De remembered that this may be seen 
as the best choice of aaivity from their family*s or their society's point of view. To the traditional 
Lebanese or Turkish parent it is important that the girls arc closely protected and in some cases they 
feel that this can be achieved only by taking the girls away from the freedom encountered at an 
Australian school. Tne position of girls is further affected by the variation in the family's attitude to 
the economic role of women in the family. Whereas Lebanese women charaacristically exhibit low 
labour force participation v<xif*^ at all ages and especially within the 15-19 years age group, Turkish 
women have one of the highest labour force participation rates of any ethnic group in Australia and 
this IS also reflected in the large proportion of Turkish girls in the workforce. 

Part of the explanation for the very high proportion of Lebanese females who are neither at school 
nor at woric is the fact that a very high proportion are married; in addition, their married component 
has a much lower labour force participation rate compared with that of married females from other 
birthplaces. The labour force participation rates of married females are highest for the second 
generation Greeks and Italians and these also have the lowest proportions of females engaged in 
home duties 

In view of the complex nature of the relat;onship between the level of unemployment and the 
woritforce status of married women, a better indication of differences in levels of unemployment 
among 15- 1 9- year-old (and 20-24-year-old) women might be the rate for the neve- married 
component. This would mean that unemployment among females seeking work is even higher than 
the rates normally quoted for the whole age group. 

Some of the most significant changes in the experience from the first to th' second generation 
Greek and Itahan youth include higher a^es at leaving school and a higher school retention rate, a 
larger proportion of school leaver*^ in further education and consequently a louver labou- force 
participation rate among 15~19-year-olds There is also a lower proportion of second generation 
female school leavers who are not in the labour force and low-^ proportions of stcond generation 
young adult women who are marned. 

In the s-rcond generation there are slightly higher proportions m the professional category (moit 
evident in the 20-24 than in the 15-19 years age group), clerical occupations (where far greater 
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Table 3 23 Occupational distribution of females born in Greece and Italy and Australian-born 
females T^^hose fathers were horn in these countries (Never married females aged 
20-24 years in Australia at the 1976 Census) 



Birthplace of the woman or her father 



Greece Italy 





Overseas- 


Aust - 


Overseas- 


Aust - 


bom 


bom 


bom 


born 








Per cent 




1 Professional, Technical 


84 


128 


7.7 


11 7 


2 Managers, Administrators 


09 


04 


0.5 


06 


3 Clerical workers 


28 3 


42 2 


41 5 


42 2 


4 Sales workers 


70 


84 


75 


95 


5 Farmers, Fishermen etc 


0 


04 


0.7 


1 8 


6 Miners, Quarrymen 


0 


0 


0 


0 


7 Transport, Communication 


0.7 


1 5 


1 0 


07 


8 Tradesmen, prod Proc workers 


24 2 


39 


13 1 


46 


9 Service, Sport, Recreation 


49 


60 


5 9 


5.6 


10 Armed Services 


00 


0 1 


02 


02 


1 1 Inad Desc , Not stated 


29 


26 


39 


29 


12 Unemployed 


58 


4 1 


50 


42 


13 Kot in labour force 


16 9 


176 


13 1 


160 


14 No* applicable 










Total 


100 0 


100 0 


1000 


1000 


Unemployment rate (a) 


70 


50 


5 8 


50 



Excluding thobc not in the labour foi:e 
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TAbk 3 24 €k«v|p«lU«^M) aUtrihutiCMi «f f^VMJii9% bWB i« Grwf Iw^y* and Australian-born 
f«fnfti«« wh«*f ftiltwrt bwn tlwH wmirtei (At =^r4«i females aged 20-24 

fhtikflace of ikt woman or her father 



Greece Iialy 









Overseas- 


Aust - 




bom 


bom 


bom 


born 








per cent 






I I 


67 


23 


66 


2 Manners > Admmistra(on» 


03 


I I 


05 


I 0 


3 Clerical woi^er« 


98 


31 0 


18 7 


28 8 




85 


94 


5 8 


78 


5 Farrpers, Fishermen eic 


09 


I 3 


I 5 


4 1 


6 Miners, Quarry men 


0 


0 


0 




7 Trails port, Communication 


03 


08 


05 


08 


% Tradesmen, Prod Proc worsen 


21 2 


35 


0 


29 


9 Service, Sport, Recreation 


53 


35 


42 


4 I 


10 AriT^q Services 


0 


0 


0 I 


0 


1 1 inad Desc , Not stated 


36 


26 


30 


2 5 


12 Unemployed 


30 


2 3 


23 


I 9 


1 3 Not m labour torce 


460 


37 9 


4? 3 


39 7 


14 Not applicable 










Total 




WO 


100 0 


1000 


Unemployment rate (a) 


56 


37 


4 5 


32 
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increasi^s have occurred for females thai* A^ales), some increases m farmmg and large decreases in the 
proportions in the tradesman pro/iuction-process worker and labourer category for bo^h sexes. 
Within a given age group slightly larger proportims of second generation males and females are 
employers or self- employed and the second generation also experiences a greater increase wuh a*;.- m 
the proportion who are employers or self-employed 

However, unemployment rates are only marginally different between tirstand secor neia.io' - 
and not a great deal of difference is observed in the proportions of males with traoc 
qualifications, although relatively greater differences exist between the proportions with a Qcs.ec or 
diploma. 

As far as can be surmised froi the 1 9'^^ census data, the upward mobility expenenced from the 
first to the second generation is a continuation of the increase in socio-econoi-ic status observed 
withm a given birthplace and within a given age group with increasing duration of lesidence in 
Australia. 

Bnefiy, to summpuse the experience of the four main birthplace groups, both ihe Greeks and 
Italians have achic.c.. positions not very distant trom the AngJo-Austrahan population, but have 
follo'ved different paths lo reach this status. Whih Lebanese males are also approaching experience 
characteristic of the host population, the Lebanese females constitute a unique group antl art ."le 
most distant of all from the Australian pattern 

There has been an improvement in the s^.itus of Turkish males from one fi ' - -r gro-^p \- . >e 
nexi, alihough they still have some way in achieving a more desirabk occupa...nai distribution 
and a greater access to higher educat . T arkish gins have shown rather less improvement in < tatus 
and are disadvantaged by rheir eariv age . leavmg school and high concentration in unskilled 
occupations 
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CHAPTER 4 

Ethnic language, pa. cicipation and identity 



4.1 Inrrouuction 

In the process of integration both first and second generation immigrants arc able to exercise a degree 
of choice m relation to the extent to which they maintain their ability to speak the language of origin, 
participate with others of the same cihnic roots and generally preserve either an *cthnic' identity 
which relates to the country of origin or a dual identity which combines both the country of origin 
and the country of residence. In thr case of young people that choice is not entirely their own. To 
some degree it is made on their behalf by :heir parents when they decide which language to speak at 
home, also ' vhcther to sp-xd their children to particular language classes and, through the lifestyle that 
they develop a: .J the social network within which they move. 

The significance of th'' identity choice that is made will vary. It may signify a degree of rejection of 
either one's origins or of the country of residence; it may cpresent an inability to enter into the new 
envifi , :nient, it may carrv with it a degree of disadvantage within the country of residence. Much has 
b'*en wfit'^en aU>ut the cffcas of culture tension and conflia within the lives of youth of immigrant 
origin and of a su^^e of cultural margmality for all immigrants, but such conditions are not always 
seen as having adverse repercussions. They may enhance the lives of those caught in such situations 
by making them bro' der and richer pe-^plc. 

In this seaion we explore the situation with the Greek and It Jian sanples in relation to language 
abilities, participation in aaivitics arranged by the ethnic group of origin, association with friends of 
the s?"ne eth*^' ' background and general use made of the ethnic group of origin when securing 
emplo^ nf^ui. > <: data do not enable us to reach any conclusions relating to final choice of ethnic 
identity but they do enable us to develop some ir^ 'ghts in this arer 

It IS Important to bea»" m mind that substantial proportions of the sample were bom Australia. 
The figures range from 45.3 per cent of the Grc^k males to 79.2 per cent of the Italian males with an 
average across the four groups of 64 per cent. A further 18 per cent comprised individuals who were 
born outside Australia but arrived in Aust^ ::lia aged fivr years cr less. Thus some 82 per cent of the 
Italians and Greeks were cither bom in Australia or arrived here at a very young age. The category 
with fewest m this situation was the Greek males with 71./ prr cent either born here or young 
arrivals. The other three categories range from 87 to 91 per cent in that situation. On u.? other hand, 
the fact that many of the parents of these young people were from rural backgrou: w probably mepr.s 
that the influence of the homes was likely to have been stronglv Italian or Greek ina largf majority of 
situations Moreover, the effects of chain migration and of the resulting strong km stm'* res and 
orpamsational developments woutd have meant that vt.y ^any of these young people a. children 
were likely to have been exposed to considerable ethnic influence. 

The large majority of respondents stated their intention to remain in Australia with most of the 
others '»eing undecided. However, there was a difference between the Greek and Italian rcspondtnts 
of some 20 per cent. Some 73 per cent of the Greek respondents said that they intended to stay while 
92 per cent of the Italian respondents were of that mind. This difTerc nee may rcflea the larger 
proportion of Greeks born overseas, at least in part, or it may reflea a different attitude in each gfoup 
to the view of migration as permanent. 
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47 I aneuaue <i}n\}*\ 

1 nuipt. Di^nci Mit r,?rt>nTa: n<iii\'c 'oiiguc can he -cgii^da^ av ^^ i^dKanofl ©f » d««if9 W 
;cn'ut>a'c t'tthnu fwjup :.<t an.i or {m rpcruaic a scnu- of ciiiuK - icntii) Infafmittofl obUlowJ 

Ii " r"^^Ji it !„a{ inL-uiuiMcv^cr^ ma} iiu.e had some dillu uli> asbC^Mng the Ittndifdof «Wnf 

' y ' Vio.iacr^ .\)c) lu'L i>Ld ;a,:u.uJi ici *df'«fC«»m«m. 

-"^ ^' 'ij' J^'! ^oiiH uroiv J.. :tjis kjiKi, tjj;^ J iL-p,>jf ^, , I' icd^Hiablc {every food 
'"^ " ^i'j^-'f;^ 'iiL ihiwv pdriM/ii:' .0 ainnijg the Cff^kF4^ipondcnw 

^ '* ^ ' ' ^<-' > vanduoii h-!ULcn iTuic!. and tundiis \inoi:^ Uil Jialmfl respondents 

' i."^' . ^ >H . ^nij-iev Soui;. iL^p(.!jdcdiv«,pokc.'c: .IK, iJ's ^; di«U«liin»wl» while 

''u '.I'i iL.M'v, :u ii< iiiMmu ^oiiu.<i^ \t . 1 1 ,u hi i ^ uic fe«uIiiforItal(sn 

i ^> M .r'>«' dn.uvscinHiihdilcui 1 1 ihin. male* $refully fluent 

:r . A 1 - . imw^.w-^u^ .}.^ i< ^^j,^ iv u uc uic h-iu.u \ era Ii, i:uv^ t^vef,?]eirly three 

' > M^' li'^ '>n'oU} sc>c^ ,p(.ak iht pdicui.ii iaii^ijagf?eltberp€K»^ 

' " > - ' ^ o ri-^p(»j.dchiv Jh'.u art >>c .lai posbii !e itaioni fiw theie 
^ ' ' ; ' 'ii-^'iL'-^ 3:m\ 1 1^ o.pia.iiLj is UK. luia'tr pLi.od of reildence in 

' ''^Ji''pK 111 a^u<jtL'i usL u{ laigiiMMMiiL honjc IJuW'ever^itllSteo 

-■ ' ' ' ' : •^igiifJitaiut ji; the itcthai. .t)i;viiLii.' .nan u nHhC OreeJtM i 

" ^ 1- Mcu be dial d juL.iL .j'.«)Uty In tWi overt 

' ' -^^'oiu'. lti:i.d'iMh..n.MMt«;,^- ' , (oi #r ibillfy In the 

' ^ 1' \. Lii < iilui ^\'i]iin ic'.niiwML _ u ; Li ^6 i re«yJt of 

1 'iii t K " M i'.dMr.. UK . > ip i,',^r',,i . . , ^(?s gie fivgiUble 

" ^ i' v\.',v Aw. .wir ,ai ^uj-t ^ eu Li ir, J .u'L.w I ()f dsy OU. 
''^ ' '"-^ ' ' • ^ ^-i'' ^' ^'^'i^-' i' li^^tl llilduWiivw h>uua l.>^^;ua^L bl'jdl^ignd.lf^, 
/i ' ij' < '\pt *y. '.'',st>« j /,e rt^uiti- to ihi;, qucsiior iiie sho\M: a. 4 2 

^"^^.t . .4 . iiu.-. :;i LhiiLiu'i \\a',i , u.. \ - i 4 ha^i^c uiC COnSldersble 

..I'L L^L^ ^ i',\tM d.. Ui'. -V ..J.! iMi.ih :t^pnndeiu^ o\ lin^ iiidtiL- Wed n^gf twice the 
^'lit'.'-^ t lit*' . itidA'tt ai ioiiiidi HutJic^ ol UiL I aui-'-^ ^ a. i, v laimaaiie/ Of) tbefpce 
- ' ^" i^^'iKi .oiini n.i;:oi. liie Lamei <U'- . . aiu).; dial K.c 1 ialf$n yOUth Snd 

i Mt lu u ' V 'iiL^ ai'v inLiiikr pjace iiWid. iL - . iiip'ia Miar dn ihe OreekS OB 

^ ■ "'1' '-^ «- -'''I't MifiJa^L Oil Uif odau da. ti ovk b, p.i tin oi the Itiliin 

pi' .....I .i.i,,"^'., ii, .i .LuMj[.ai3.L t)i i-OcU I kiur.Meugt r: . .au* l.aiiai. u dijlCCt. GlVeu 
i-"'^ w J. ^ < I' w/a^L . caiui \'.siiajian-L)innui ',oLi..^aii ^ i> n i mj«^ thilt these 

• Ni>')^t-u .«Mh.i. rt'iLL im. 01 u:;t;.ij 'ij .1 1 j.l^u. ut l./.u jf* thit they 

.V .t^^.L ^ ^.s. la.i^.a.'e i> M'.d*^.; 'j^. da^sLs )j ^, :c ^c.a liciv. eul Llie flWle* the 
^ 1 1 I)j*t-;bi,t»oP of •;j!.if.t< acfoHiuR to ability to s|>eal( dfecl or fUfVey) 
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ErJc 85 BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Tlbl« 4 J: Pri^rKion who have uiulcrtaken toimal study ot Orcek or itaiian .aaguuge in 
AUfttfulia (1980 Ml sunc>; 



^om Of Study . . ^' ' ^\ 1 

No foffflii study ^ >4 

Study «t Khool i> ' it' ^« 

Study mitiidi 

school 22 ^ 

Study both if im^ 

out»ld« fe6h^l 1 ^ ^ ^ 

Nompofli««€ ] ^ s ? 2 > 



differ fW« I* ftO^ v^'i^^ inarktra Oi those who hdvc cnj^agcd jn torniai studies soir:. »5 -'cr cav ot the 
Of^^k ffliltfl ifl*^ P^'" ^"^'"'^ Italian male!> have studied ir» Jai>ses oursule sii'o..^ cither as an 
nJtemativr t^t^r ir addmon ti)<.iassC3 ^.W^o\ VC 'tb thz ' .''^s the ».(iinparable i»5;ures are and 
19 pSf cent. U secnu likel> iliat ihi> ddtciv :cc rcricct^ the h\^'irr pnurjrticm ot Itahan feir^.e- 
atti*ndln| Citht>ii^^ High Schools and iinphes that the Itahan langu gf is cither better carcrcd for in 
thtH ^C\ (^h or more sifDngh encouraged Given ihat invnlvcmer'T 'n language Liasses outside du" 
day gehool 1» l^^clv to cjusntute an adduional nn-.e and study requirement on iho*>c involved, the 
Of^tu mty W^i' be disadv antaged m this '-^pect I )n the oi her hand, it Lcndancc at outside language 
dilMS may be a matter ot choice, b\ either sijdents or their parents ar d relate to a strong de^lre lo 
malntalfl • «t ethmc idemn v bv stiuhiiig within the cthiuc g.nup 

Havini foUfi'i then u the (i reeks are more hktlv to engage in tor i-ial studies ot then iaiiguagfot 
origin, but that both CireeKs and Italians lor the mo^i part mjiniain a reasonable to good knovi ledge 
of tha langiUgC of ongm, let us contrast this situation with abilities ni English (see Tabic \ V 

As with abili'^' speak Hahan and Citeek, as'-essmcnt ina\ account lor acLVtam anuiui) ot ihr 
vailatlon between the four gn^ups 'Ihe data »<iiggesr ihai fetnaU-s do better than !he male^ 'i. 
obtalfllnf a high ^tandani and that the ( xreek rn«ies ^tantl ori as having die grt aTe^I dilticultv in th'^ 
area. It Is lfltefe>ting to note that over a quartLr of the Cireck males armed in ^'J^Ira]Ja age d 5 vears f»i 
oidef ifld that a ton parable propoition has some ditTicuiries AJih Fngli>h Morct>v'er the\ arc ihe 
only category V^'»^h eniiei of tliese two chiractenstics 

These flgur^'^ abiluv to peak Im^rlisn a e tonsistcn'^ vsah the fgures on itltndance al English 

cImws (Table 4 4) 



Tidle 4 J: Dlatribution of Greeks jnd Italians according to ability m speak English (1980-81 
•urvey) 
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Table 44: Attendance at special English language classes (1980-81 survey) 
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In chcsc figures wc sec that the Greek males arr ahnost twice as likely as any of tiic other three 
categories tu attend special English classes at both primary and secondary school or at secondary 
school only. While this is consistent with the other charaaeristics of the Greek males, such as arrival 
age, It is alarming that despite this special assistance they remain the group whose knowledge of the 
English language is ^-ast adequite. The other interesting point about this table is that so few of the 
Greek females ancnd special English classes. Although their English language ability is comparable 
to that of the Italian females, they are far less likely to have attended special English classes at school. 
It is difficult to say why this might Oe so unless it relates to the findings of other studies tl^i the 
educational aspirations of worhing cla5s Italian females are low aud that they rnay not be encouraged 
at home in their educaticiial pursuits. This could account for the need for more special English 
language training at school than is apparently required by the Greeks. 

4.3 Participation in ethnic group activities 

A further indication of the part played by the ethnic origins of these young people may be gleaned 
f»-om the information obtained on their participatimi in formal ethnic organi- tions. However, some 
comments are appropriate before considering these findings. First, it shouiu not be assumed thct 
formal organisations comprise the greater part of ethnicgroup life. Pmicularly where kin groups are 
iarge, as they tend to be in both the Greek and Italian populations, much of the social life of 
indivir»uals is likely to consist of kin group funaions revolving around baptisms, engagements, 
weddings, name-days and the like. Involvement in such events is as important as involvement in the 
activities of formal organisations in that both will tend to reinforce many aspects of ethnic identity. 
Second, one would expea many teenagers to be involved in peer group activities which are less likely 
to be either exclusively ethnic or located within lo-n^al organisations. Third, the quesrion asked in 
the survey used the words ^belong to any Greek/iialian organisations' and this may have been 
confusing. A number of young people would not have had formal membership in their r-^m right but 
ma> have been involved through their parents. Although the question went on to ask about 
attendance at meetings, the format of the question may have biased replies to some degree forwards a 
negative response. Bearing these point- in mind, let us look at Table 4.5 and the findings on parti- 
cipation in ethnic organisations. 

It is a well-esublished faa that the Greek coinmunity jf Melbourne »• « fainr niglii> uiginiscd one, 
by compp.ison with many others. Hence, if these replies from the Greek n^ponde its are accurate 
then the low levels of participation are quite striking. The findings suggest that the Greek males 
parncularly are uninvolved in the wide range of Greek youth clubs, church groups, regional 
associations and other sporting and cultural bodies. They may, of course, be aaively involved in 
Greek 'Parties, espresso bars and other such inf-^rmal ethnic structures, but this almost completv- 
absence of involvement at the formal level should be seen as highly significant. The Greek females 
arc a little more than twice as likely to be rarticipants but their participation is largely -^.t the social 
IcveL One imagines that they attend darccs and picnic excursions organised by the various Greek 
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Table 4 5 PartkiiMtion in Grrck/Italian organisations (1980-81 survey) 
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organisations and perhaps the church, whereas their male counterparts have and are permitted to 
engage in, alternative activities. 

The Itahan community is also quite highly organised but it seems to have been commonly btlievcd 
that ii was bcth less organised than the Greeks and involving smaller proportions of the respca.vc 
populations. This has been attributed partly .o the Roman Catholic faith of inost Ir^lians (obviating 
the necessity for much religious development on an ethnic bms) and partly to the longer period of 
residence in Australia. It may, however, be that, with a longei period of r?s^dcnce and largernumbcrs 
of well-established second generation individuals, there develops a wide range of formal activities 
which reflect the peculiar needs and interests of the second generation. If this were so then one would 
anticipate a greater involvement by the mainly Australian-bom Itahans than by the younger Greeks 
m a situation where formal organistions may still closely reflect the cultural values and activities of 
the Greek immigrants from, a rural background. Whatever the reasons, the contrasts between the 
Greeks and the Italians are quite striking. 

The Italian rate of participation in ethnic activities stands at 22.7 per cent for males and 39.2 per 
cent for females, while the relevant Greek figures are 3.8 and 17.1 per cent. Italian males are tlius six 
times more likely to be pamci pants than t^eir Greek counterparts and Iiahan females almost two and 
a half nmes more likely than the Greek females. The considerable difference between the Italian 
males and females m y, as with the Greeks where it is even greater, refl;ct a situatio»i where the 
females are much more restricted in their social lives than are the males. This would certainly be 
consistent with the cultural values which their parents brought with them to Australia. Howev*' . it is 
also possible that the females have a stronger sense of ethnic identity and a greater liking for ethmc 
formal activities than ihe males. 

Some of ihe Grecl^ iiucrviewers commented that they were struck by the intensity of the n'ieaion 
of their culture of crgm expressed by a number of the Greek respondents. This scemea to be 
particularly u ot of th jse living m the Northcote-Brunswick area. Docs this observation and the hw 
level of participation noted above, suggest that a high level of culture tension exists among the 
youngei GreeV' That is to say, it is conceivable that the Greek youth are finding ii difficult to accept 
and identify with ihe perpetuation of a strong se-^se of ethin^. identity in Australia while at the samt 
time estao' !ol.in^ a meaningfui place for themselves m Australian society Unable to reconcile the 
two cuUurei,, the males particulaily may tend to withdra v from foimal ethnic life. By contrast, the 
different stage of deve!-^pmenr of the Italian community an J the different emphasis of th^ir formal 
organisation ss more TtakvAu^iralian' organisations, may make it comparatively easier for the 
l*ahi>.j ' r.« p/-op!e to handle the dual identity and so leave them free to participate in ethnic 
ar«^'vit i . wnJiC'i't expenencjng confusion 
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4.4 Choice of friends 

Another aspea of ethnic idefttity dnd partiapdtioir covt^ed by the »udy wte * . ethnic background 
of '^♦^c respondents* friends (Tibk 4.t^). 

Remembering that large proportions of both the Gtttkattd Itttlkn s^mptei were bofft in Austfftlk 
and be-'ring in mind that almost 50 per cent of the total %mfk y»ttt living in in «rtd of Melbourne 
where the origins of that popiiktiort fttt very misced, it k inteftsting to find per cent »f the total 
saying that their friends vvere all or mostly of the same ethnic origin as themwh*:*. It is also 
mterestmg that the proportions m this situation were higher with both grt>ups of females than with 
the males. Wh-ther this situation suggests an iftability on the part of these persons to feel at home 
among *outside^s^ or simply a prefetenccj is impossible to say. In all probatiility it would reflect the 
large kin groups and active regional or village assocktiokis whose activities would influence the 
selection and maintenance of friendships. 

If the respondents did not have #11 ot mostly frieiuls of the same ethnk origin, they were most 
likely to possess a very mi)ced group of ethnic and AusttilioA friends and this vite also the most likely 
situation applying to 47 per cent of the lutal. Given ihe cvertll cifx^msttnces of these young people, 
this can r»c considered be their most common social situation a&J the results bear thte out It coukl 
be said tc reflect intecratii» in tht Community at large. An inabtUty lo inttgritS) Ittding to a high 
level of ,voh'ement with fellow ethnics^ is an understandable occurrence In certain circumstances 
and is in face the second most common. However, to comment on the relative slm of these two 
gro jps ts difficult in the absence Of any norms. The remaining two cttegorfes, of mostly Australian 
and all non-AustraJian, art fldriy equally represented in oU groups except the Oreek motes. The 
Greek males are much less likely to M Into either of these category 5^ than ore any of the others and 
more than twice as likely to have aU non-Austnlian friends ihon mostly AustrtUan. If the culture 
tension tentatively suggested above b d reality with the Oreek males, it does imk kid to a rejection of 
Greekfriends in favour of Australian, The Greek rftsksaw either Very QreekH>riented In 
of friends or well integrated and the ptx>portion in this second situation ts much higher than with any 
of the other three samples. Any tendency m re|ect Greek origlitt is apparently applicable only to 
organised ethnic life and docs not influence choice of friends. It is also possible that it may not have 
any adverse effects on family telationshtps and so not constitute culture confltet in the normally 
accepted meaning of that term. 

The choice of ethnic friends has been found in i^me oth^r studies m relate closely to the place of 
birth, in terms of whether bom in or oui of the country of residence and the age of arrival in Australia. 
This does not seem to be so m this study* although the sompht compos^itlon is stilly skewed 
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towards Australldn-bcrn If we consider only the seventy-nine respondents who were borp outside 
AustraliA) we find that the situat on in relation to friends is very similar to that prevailing within the 
total sample. Some 21 per cent f f that seventynlnc had friends mostly of the safr*** ethnic origin and 
some 54 per cent possessed a v .ry mixed group of friends Again there were very few lu :^^htt of the 
other two categories. If this ^fjup of seventy-nine is further divided in terms of the actual on 
arrival) th<; choice of friends does not vary greatly with thi> Vi^rious age cohorts^ except for the teenage 
arrivals, tn their case, 90 per cent of the six only respondents reported their friends to be mostly 
fellow countrymen. 

however, there does seem to be some relationship between choice of friends and participation iki 
ethnic organistions) which is predictable. Three of the seven active members have friends mostly of 
the same ethnic origin, while 37 per cent of the ^family members' and 'soclfti participants* have a 
mixed circle of friends compared with 47 per cent of the total sample. These two characteristics of 
ethnic identity appear to be related) but neither characteristic is related to whether one is bom in 
Australia or arrives here in pre-teen years. 

In relation to any sense of ethnic identity it seems likely that the home environment could have a 
conniderable influence. Certainly the language prevailing in the home will have some influence on 
the linguistic abiliti(^ of the children) but one would also expect i.tat the extent to which norms ind 
values peruining to the culture of origin were maintained would also have an influence, tn this study^ 
information was obtained only on the language normtUy ipoktn at homt (Tibk 4.7). These reiulu 
can be legarded to lotne degree aa a meaiure of cultural fflainttnanet given tht important role which 
tangaage plays in ooth the maintenance and projection of culture) but they represent no more than f^n 
indication of the prevailing ethnic character of the home. 

These figures anc a reflection of the English U uage abilities of the parents in these families and 
the greater ability of the Italian parents in this Kgard is apparent. This may reflect no more than a 
longer period of residence in Australia aS) presumably) does the difference between the Oreek males 
and females in that we know that a latger proportion of the Oreek males was bom outai«.e Australia. 
The larger proportion of Oreek malei who speak the ethnic language only at home is pn3bably also a 
reflection of the larger proportior^ of this group bom outside Australia. Prom these flgures it is also 
easy to undersund why so many of the sample had a reasonable to food knowledge of both Br^llah 
^nd the language of origir.. The great iiit^lority were using the kuiguage of srigin at least in 
comm«inicating with their parents and possibly with a range of other adult relatives. At the same time 
their school w id i;eer group environments necessitated the regular use of BngUsh. tt would therefore 
be under^taudable that a high prop jrtion wouM become bilingual. On the other iiand, the use of the 
ethnic language at home may retard to some ; -tent the development of Bnglith through reduced 
pra<nice and tht absence 3f correction of mistaken. Hovi^ever) apart from implications for tangaugt 
development wt^ can say that well over $0 per cent of these young people as a whole annl over 90 per 
cent of the Oreek males) were growing up in home environments which had at least a strong ethnic 
component if not a phjdo..iinantly ethnic character. 

Table 4.7: DUt*4battMi of iiiiii|4« aeeordlag to iaiigua|t spokan at home (IMO-^ll aurvty) 
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In the course of the inierviews the respondents were asked to comment on whether their home 
background and religion had ^ad an> special mfluence on their schooling, work, other aaivities and 
amSiiions To these questions the great majority answCied ihat they had had no influence. A few, 
however, indicated tLat they appreciated that the home environment at least would have had a strong 
influence on the them, but tney were unable to say what that influence had been. The iarge i umber 
responding in the negative probably refleaed a similar inability to give a clear answer. 

Of those who said that the home background had had an influence, by far the largest number 
expiessed this in te-ms of pressure tc complete their secondary school education. One Greek girl said 
that 'the Greek tradition to go to school till you are finished and then get married'. The Italians in a 
number of cases referred to parer il pressure to attend Catholic schools, often apparently against the 
student's wishes Some made reference to social restriaions, such as not pcrmining participation in 
extra-familial social aaivities For example one said that he 'would have bked ^ o more sport but 
mother wouldn't allow it because it clashed with other family aaivities'. This ^oy was of Sconish 
origins. Very few thought that religion had had any special influence, except in the choice of school 
for some of the Italians. Also very few saw their background as influencing their ambitions, except in 
very general terms of being encouraged to get a good job. One of the few specific comi.icnts was from 
a Greek girl who said: ' I wanted to do nursing but my parents disagreed because it was a dirty job'. In 
relation to any influence on marriage plans, most of those who commented said either that they 
would be expeaed to marry or expeaed to make a good marriage by marrying either a good or rich 
man. A ^ew said that they would be expeaed to mar r y a fellow Italian or Greek. Overall, however, the 
number of responses to this question were too few to b« regarded as significant. 

4.5 Role of the ethnic group in securing employment 

Finally, there were three questions in the survey which touched on the extent to which ethnicity was 
a faaor in the work experiences of these young people. The respondents were asked about the ethnic 
origins of the person for whom they worked while at school, of the person for whom they first worked 
after they left school and of the person for whom they were currently working. The proportions who 
did work p^irt time while at school ranged from 3 1 per cent of the Greek females to 81 per cent of the 
Italian males and aver^^ ed o^ erall 59.5 per cent. The figures in Table 4.8 indicate the extent to which 
this work was located jp ^!ther the h:n or ethnic contexts. 

These results suggest .hi t the males are far more likely to work in a family and/or ethnic r^ntext 
while at school than are the females. Nearly one-quarter of the Greek males and over one-thiru of the 
Italian males are subjea to further ethnic influences in this way. 

Onre ir full-time employment the ethnic group plays a more important role for all four samples 
than it did while in part-time work at school. The proportion of employers of the same ethnic 
background ranged from 1 7 per cent for Greek males to 40 per cent for Italian femaies and averaged 
26 per cent. It may well [ . that Itahan and Greek males in particular consider that they have a better 
chance of securing employment within the ethnic group and so try there first. However, these figures 
are also an mdicatiDn of the extent to which Italians and Greeks have become employers and offer 
employment opportunitjf^s to othe "s of the same ethnic background- It is particularly striking that so 
many of the Italian males secu.e their first job with parents, relatives or friends, or, in otner words, 
through the family's social network. 

When wf consider those of the respondents who had changed jobs at least once since leaving school 
and the ethnic origins of their current employers the overall situation is unchanged. Whereas 27 per 
cent of those in first )cbs worked for employers of the same ethnic background, this was true of 28 per 
cent of those whowe/e m second or subsequent jobs at the time of interview. It seems, then, that the 
ethnic network continues to play an important role for at least one-quarter of these young people 
beyond th. securing of initial employment. Whether this pattern changes eithe- way in che longer 
term is impossible to say but, given the proportions of employers m ihf community who are Gieeks 
and Italians, the figures for tb'-se samples are highly significant and demonstrate the importance of 
ethnic ties. 
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Table 4 8* Type of employer during part-time employment while still at school, in the flrit full- 
time job and in the current full-time job (1980-81 survs; , 
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4.6 Summ*.ry 

In sumir.arismg the data on ethnic identity and participation deriving from this study, one i» 
impulsed by both the apparent importance of the ethnic fector for aii categories of respondents and 
by the contrasts evident between both the sex and ethnic groupings. In general terms it can be spid 
that this sample of Greek and Italian young people see their future lying in Australia, maintain a 
good level of ^ty in their language origin while developing a reasonable to good ability with 
English, are not involved in formal ethnic organisations but are probably considerably involved in 
informal ethnic life and make use of their ethnic networks as they move from school into the 
workforce 

A contrast between t^e sexes is apparent m some of the variables considered. The females in both 
ethnic groups are more likely to speak English very well and less hkely to have attended special 
English classes than are the males, thzy are more likely to be involved in formal ethnic f .ti vines and 
more likely tr have mostly ethnic friends; and they ar t much less likely to work for an employer of the 
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same ethnic baekground in thilf flnt nill.t;-*i» )^b, although almoit ai likely to ai the malei In their 
second Of subiequtnt )obi. 

The contrast* between the Ortek and Italian gamplH are quite striking In nme areas, This Is 
usually more likely to be true of the Oreek malei than It Is of the Otttk female-, and here It mu»t be 
borne in mind that th? Greek males had the largtit proportlen (45 per cen.' bom overseas. By 
contrast with the Italians, the Greeks wert leu likely to state an intention of remalninf in Australia, 
.nore likely to be very fluent in their language of origin, mere likely to have been involved in formal 
Classes in I'-.Ht ethnic language, less likely ^3 ipvik good English In the case of the males only, less 
involved in etr.nlc formal organisations and mere likely to come from homes where the ethnic 
language only wa^ spoken, especially the males again. 

This Au^'f suggests that the ethnic factor is an important one, however, the degree of its 
miprnance will depend on a range of additional factors. 
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CHAPTER 9 

The whQQl exfyerlence 



A Qenm amount of ftctwftl im wgs requeited of fhe respondt nt8 relating m the type of ichocl 
attended, the number of year's at school together with any major breatei away from lehool. the level of 
schooling attained and the age cf leaving school, Respondents were aiked also to comment on tneir 
school experience, both as n gontraited to s^ hooli in the country of origin and ir \'rms of the benefits 
derived from the school experience, Finally, the respondents were asked to indicate their reasons for 
leaving school, We ihall consider »he flndings in relation to these various questions and then turn to 
the situation pertaining to post'school training* 

$,! Distribution of xhp a«mplf by typ« of a^hool 

The sample was drawn by approaching the high schools, teehnica* schools and Roman Catholic 
schools in the sulurbs ^elected and obtaining from them lists of appropriate rchool leavers, 
Understandably, more of the males than irf the females interviewed had attended technical iichool? 
and more of the Italian females than of any other group had attended Roman Catholic schools. The 
distribution of the final sample is set out in Table 5, 1 , The figures in this table indicate that most of 
the Grf <ks interviewed had attended State schools with a larger proportion of tHe males at technical 
schools than was true of the females. With the Italians the Catholic schools had been far more 
frequently utilised than they had by either of the other two ethnic groupings and this was particularly 
so with the females where more than 25 per cent had attended Catholic schools. More Italian nmles 
than females had attended technical schools, as is true of the sample a whole, but the numbers of 
females in both the Italian and Anglo-Australian samples attending technical schools were 
significantly lower than with the Greek sample, The Anglo«Australian sample differed from the 
other two sample* mainly in that nearly 50 per cent of the males had attended technical schools. 
However, too muc ^ relevance should not be attached to xhu distribution among the different types of 
schools because at least some of the variation could be an outcome of the sampling m'^thodi 
cfT . V n the other band, the actual distribution of the sample by schools could well be relevant 
as an intluence on the (^iJ<tribution of some of the following variables, 

9.2 Level of schooling «ttoined 

Respondents from overseas were asked how m^ny y(?ars they had attended school in their countries of 
origin Of the u»tal of eighty-three who said that they had been bom overseas, only thirty-su had 
attended a schoo: overseas. The periods of tune attended are shown in Table 5.2. The proportion's of 
both the total sample and of the Greek and Iiahan samples atter,ding school overses are very «nall 
Moreover, a large proportion of those who did attend school overseas attended only the first few 
years> of primary school. 

Accordingly, when we look at the number of years of school attendance in Australia we find that a 
large proportion of the sample had received either all or the greater part of their schooling in 
Australia. However, these figures on years of schoul "^^''%«6»»ce are also important as an indication of 
the number of years spent at school to obtain ft particular academic kvtl Respondents were not asked 
specifically whether they were ever obliged to repeat a year but the figures on school attendance when 
compared with the figures on levels obtained at school (Table 5,5) suggest that some repetition 
probably occurred- 

Table 5 3 seems to indicate that some of the Or<.ek males may have been early leavers. However, it 
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Tabic 5 1. Distribution of the sample according to the last school attended by the respondents 
(1980-81 survey) 



Italian A ngio-A ustralian 



Males Females Males Females Male: Females 



Type of school 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


State High S(,hool 


28 


3 


48 


83 


24 


45 


50 


67 


21 


40 


42 


81 


Catholic High School 


5 


9 


1 


2 


7 


13 


20 


27 


7 


13 


3 


6 


State Technical School 


19 


36 


7 


!2 


20 


38 


2 


3 


25 


47 


2 


4 


Private School 


1 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 


2 


3 






5 


9 


Total 


53 


100 


58 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 


53 


100 


52 


100 



Table 5 2 Number of years of school attendance overseas among the Greeks and Italians in the 
sample (1980-81 survey) 





Nufftber of Respondents 


Years of schooling overseas 


Greek 


Italian 


1- 3 


9 


12 


4- 6 


9 




7- 9 


3 




10-12 


1 


I 


Total 


22 


14 



Table 5 3 Distribution of the sample according to the number of years of school attendance in 
Australia (1980-81 survey) 



Italian A nglo-A ustralian 



Males Females Males Females Males Females 



Yeafs ai school 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No, 


% 


No, 


% 


1 


1 


2 






















2 














1 


1 










3 






1 


2 


















4 


























5 


4 


7 






















6 


5 


9 










2 


3 






1 


2 


7 


1 


2 


1 


2 


















8 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 










9 


3 


6 


5 


8 










1 


2 


J 


2 


10 


10 


19 


2 


3 


9 


17 


5 


7 


8 


15 


8 


6 


11 


15 


28 


20 


34 




15 


22 


30 


23 


44 


11 


21 


12 


10 


19 


23 


40 


24 


4« 


38 


51 


4 


26 


22 


42 


13 


2 


4 


4 


7 


7 


13 


5 


7 


6 


11 


9 


17 


14 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


6 






1 


2 






15 










1 


2 














Total 


53 


100 


58 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 


53 


100 


52 


100 
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Tabic 5 4 Distribution of the sample according to interruptions to schooling (1980-81 survey) 



Greek Italian Anglo-Australtan 

_ - Males Females Males Females Males Females 
Type of 



tnterrupnon No. % No % No % No % No. % No, % 



Long breaks 
from school 


9 


17 


7 


12 


11 


1 


10 


13 


8 


6 


4 


8 


Changes of 

school 


4 


7 


4 


7 


7 


13 


2 


3 


3 


6 


8 


15 


Both of these 


3 


0 


1 


2 


















No interruptions 


37 


70 


46 


79 


35 


66 


62 


84 


41 


78 


40 


77 


Toul 


53 


100 


58 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 


53 


100 


52 


100 



Table 5 5 Distribution of the sample according to level of schooling achieved (1980 -81 sur"«y) 

Greek Italian Anglo- Australian 



Males Females Males Females Males Females 



^'ars reached 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No, 


% 


No 


% 


No, 


% 


No, 


% 


8 


2 


4 


















1 


2 


9 


6 


11 


5 


9 


2 


4 


1 


1 


2 


4 


4 


8 


10 


13 


25 


7 


12 


12 


23 


18 


24 


15 


28 


7 


13 


11 


23 


43 


29 


50 


27 


51 


39 


53 


34 


64 


23 


44 


12 


9 


17 


17 


29 


12 


22 


16 


22 


2 


4 


17 


33 


Total 


53 


100 


58 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 


53 


100 


52 


100 



'a aifficult to be .u e because, although fifteen Greek males attended school in Australia for nine 
years or less, we know that fifteen Greek males also attended schools overseas for periods ranging 
from one to eight years This table also shows a small number attending school for fourteen or fifteen 
years and, therefore, piesumably repeating one or more years. 

The figures on school attendance suggest that the Greek females spend a longer penod at school 
than do the males, with a mi larger proportion of males leaving school after ten years and ot the 
females after twelve years. By contrast, more of the Italian males and females attend school for twelve 
or more yeais than do the Greeks and, in their case, the males are somewhat mor^hkely to attend for 
the longer fe* lods. When we contrast the Anglo- Australian figure, with the others we find that they 
have higher proportions attending school for thirteen years than have the other groups while with 
them the females are the more likely to stay at school for a longer period. Ahhough the actual 
percentages are likely to be influenced by the sampling methods, the variation between the ethnic 
groups and the sexes is probably a reflection of the ac aal situation. 

Respondents were asked whether they had had either long breaks or frequent absences fron scnool 
and also whether they had changed schools frequently Table 5.4 sets out the figures on interruptions 
to schooling. The figures in this table suggest that males more than females are likely to experience 
long breaks or frequent aosences from school regardless of their ethnic origins, with the GrecX and 
Italian males bci'ig lightly more throne to this occurrence than the Anglo- Australian males. The 
Greek and Italian females are considerably more likely to have such breaks than are the Anglo- 
Australians, so that thi^ may be an important factor in the schooling of immigrants. The numbers 
who reported changes of school are very low in all group:, impl- mg tnat the immigrant families are 
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po«ibly no more mobile than others Overall 76 per cent of respondents do not experience notable 
mterrupuons or changes m their schooling with, however, the Ita.ian and Greek males being .he two 
proups who differ significantly from the other groups in this respect. 

More significant than the number of years of schooling from ar. employment perspective is 
probably the level of education attained as a result of those years at school. The fig-ates in Table 5 5 
suggest that the Greek males are most likely to be early drop-quts at Years 8 and 0 and the Greek 
females more likely to be than the Italian females. At the top end of the .cale the Gr<H!k female^ and 
the Anglo-Australian females show higher proportions reaching Year 12 balanced in both eases by 
fewer leaving at Year 10 level By contrast the Greek males and particularly ,he Anglo-Australian 
males arc less likely to reach Year 12, although when Years Hand 12 are taken together it can be seen 
that the Greek males are slightly lower achievers than the Anglo-Australian males. It is possible that 
the nglo-Austrahan males are simply more realistic aboi-t their possibil-ties and leave at Year 1 1 
When we comras' the sexes in terms of the proportions reaching Years 11 and 12. we find a 
considerably higher proportion of females at these levels among both the Greeks and Anglo- 
Australians but very httle difference between the sexes in the Italian sample. Although some of these 
contrasts could be explained by sampling, the trends are in faa fairly consistent 

A. we saw in the literature revie-v, many of the studies report a discrepancy between the number of 
years spent at school and the level reached on the one hand and the level in faa passed on the other. In 
this study the respondents were asked to indicate which certificates had been attempted and which 
were passed The results are in Table 5.6. If we compare the figures in Fable 5.6 with the previous 
table on the leve' of schooling completed, it appears that in most groups there was a small numOer 
who reached eitner Year 1 1 or 12 but did not sit for the relevant certificate. It is alsodear that the pass 
rate at ^ar 12 for these students is low, a little over one-third at best. However, as the sampling 
excluded those who went on to full-time tertiary studies a low pass rate was to be expected When the 
various groups in Table 5.6 are compared the Greek mslfs com- out badly, with on. Higher School 
t.ertificate pass out of ten who reached Year 12 Of the others the Greek fem^ .-s have a pass rate of 
one m four, the Italian males one in three and both the Italian female, and Anglo-Australian females 
slightly better th-n this. At the Leaving Certificate level the pass rate is much better, with weU over 
two-,hirds for all the groups except the Anglo-Australian males where it is almost exactly two--thir4s 
rhe proportion, reaching levels below Leaving are highest for the Anglo-Australian males closely 
followed by the Greek males; the Italian females and Anglo-Australian females lie fairly close to the 

Table 5 6 DUtHbutlon of the .ample nccordlni to tevel of wrhooHng attempted or completed 
(INO-Bl survey) 



Let'ei mtempted 




Grtek 






Italian 






Angio-Ausiralian 






Mahs 


fmahs 






No 


% 


Ne. 


% 


Np. 


% 


No 


% 




% 


No % 


R<5achcd a level 
























below Leaving 


20 


37 


14 


24 


IS 


9 


25 


34 


22 


41 


17 32 


Sat l-ea\mg 






















filled 


4 


7 


7 


12 


4 


7 


4 


6 


4 


8 


4 9 




10 


36 




38 


2f» 


49 


33 


4S 


22 


41 


17 32 


Sat TOP and failed 


^ 


6 














2 


4 


Passed TOP 


3 


6 


3 


5 


2 


4 


2 


3 


1 


2 


2 4 


Sat HSC (ind faded 


3 


6 


8 


14 


2 


4 


3 


4 


2 


4 


4 10 


Passed HSC 


1 


2 


4 


7 


4 


7 


6 


8 






7 14 


Total 


53 


100 


58 


100 


S3 


100 


74 


100 


53 


100 


^2 100 
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Table 5 7 Diitribution of the sample according to level of schooling satisfactorily completed 
(1980-81 survey) 



Ln,l completed Total ^ ^^^^^^ A nglo- Amir ahan 



sattsf act only 


Sample 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 












Per cent 








Below Leaving 


41 


45 


36 


36 


40 


49 


40 


Leaving 


49 


47 


52 


53 


49 


49 


42 


TOP 


4 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


4 


HSC 


6 


2 


7 


7 


8 




14 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Table 5 8 Distribution of the sample accordinf to age at leaving school (1980-81 survey) 



Greek I'altan Anglo-Ausiraltan 



years 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Female^ 










Per cent 






14 






6 






6 


15 


12 


10 


2 


10 


11 


11 


16 


34 


21 


36 


28 


53 


31 


17 


34 


41 


50 


47 


25 


37 


18 


18 


26 


4 


14 


9 


13 


19 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



mean of 33 per cent with below Leaving, while the Greek females have the lowest proportion m this 
category with 24 per cent 

Apart from the contrasts between the groups, it is also important that we consider these figurcb as 
an indication of the general education level successfully completed by the young people whose 
movement from school to work we are examining. The overall situation is that 41 per cent completed 
a level below Leaving, 49 per cent we can assume completed Leaving, 4 per cent completed the 
Tertiary Orientation Program (TOP) successfully and 6 per cent passed their HSC, The figures for 
each grouping are given in Table 5.7 When these figures are considered it is apparent that, among 
this sample who did not proceed to tertiary education, the Greek and Anglo-Australian males have a 
lower standard of education than have the other groups There ,s little difference between the Greek 
females, Italian males and Italian females, while the Anglo- Australian females have the highest 
standards. 

The final set of figures concerning the school experience relate to the age at leaving school (see 
Table 5 8 ) The figures m Table 5.8 suggest that the Greeks arc older when they reach the higher 
levels than are the Italians and Anglo- Australians. A considerable proportion of the Greeks are aged 
18 or 19 years at the time of leaving school (25 per cent), while 10 per cent of the Italians and 13 per 
cent of the Anglo- Australians are of this age These figures may suggest that adjustment to schooling 
IS on the whole moie difficult for the Greeks than for the other two groups, so requiring more yeais 
for them to reach what are often m fact lower levels. Whether they remain on at school as a result of 
personal motivation or parental pressure we shal! consider at a laier point. The situation of the 
Greeks is highlighted m Table 5 9, while the Greeks had the largest proportions aged 1 8 and 1 9 years 
on leaving school, the Greek males m faa have the smallest proportion of their total numbers m 
\ cars 1 1 and 1 2 
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Tabic 5 9 Proportions r^ged 18 and 19 years on leaving school and proportions of these then in 
Yean 11 snd 12 (1980-81 survey) 



On leaving Greek Italian Anglo-Austrahan 

school Males Fenales Male*. Females Males Females 

Percentage aged 

18 and 19 18 9 27 6 5 7 14 9 113 15.4 

Percentage in 

Years II and 12 604 79 3 73 5 74 3 67 9 76 9 



5.3 Benefit of things learned at school 

The respondents were a .ked to say how they haa »?enefitted from the things they had learnt at school 
and to do so both in relation to working in a job and in other ways. If respondents had not yet joined 
the workforce he or she was sometimes askea ^o indicate how they thought they would benefit from 
things learnt at school. 

Table 5. 10 provides a hst of the items mentioned. When the ethnic groups are compared in relation 
to the perceived benefits of school for work purposes, it is found that Greek males and females and 
Italian females place an above average emphasis on English. The females in all three groups 
emphasise typing and shorthand but the Italian females do so more than twice as frequently (and the 
Greek females nearly twice as frequently) as the Anglo- Australian females. Mathematics is 
important to quite a few of the Greeks and Italians but more so to the Anglo-Austraban males and 
very much less so to the Anglo-Australian females. Metalwork and welding and other manual skills 
are exclusively male areas, but with both items the Greek males see them as less inipcnant than do 
the other two groups of males. Finally, it is interesting to note that general awareness and general 
knowledge brought a small response from all groups. Communication with others was of some 
importance to all Greeks and Italians and to Anglo- Australian females. We should, however, note the 
significant proportions in all sex and ethnic groups who failed to identify anything learnt at school as 
of potential benefit for employment. 

The figures show all these groups to be fairly skills oriented in their perception of the work-related 
benefits of school and the p re-occupation of both sexes with certain specific skills are8s i» both very 
marked and common to all three ethnic groups. The only difference of any great significance between 
the groups is the understandably greater emphasis placed by those of immigrant origin on English. 

In regard to things learnt at school of benefit in ways other than for work Table 5.12 shows the 
Items mentioned. When these are examined according to sex and ethnic group, it is noted that both 
Greek males and females were slightly more likely to mention 'Greater understanding of the world' 
and Greek and Italian females were miTe likely to mention 'Gaining confidence'. It is interesting to 
see how frequently ^Communicating with and relating to others' was mentioned and that it was 
consistently mentioned by all ethnic groups. With the other items the numbers are small and the 
differences between ethnic groups are probably not very significant. 

5.4 Comments on Australian schools 

The comparatively few re'.pondents who had Heen to school m either Greece or Italy were asked to 
comment on what they saw to be the differences between the two educational systems. Of those who 
did see a difference, most saw it as lying in th^ matter of discipline. Schools in Greece and Italy were 
seen a^ more disciphned with students permitted less independence. Ten of the twenty-two Greek 
males saw this as the mam difference, three of the seven Greek females but only two of the eight 
Italian females. Smaller numbers of respondents saw the education systems in Italy and Greece as 
superior to the Australian system, with four of the eight Italian females making this comment. A few 
considered Australian schools to be superior because of kinder teachers (three cases) and a better 
education (two cases). Given that very few had had any substant'»l experience of scacols ovei-seas, 
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Table 5 10 DittribuUoti of the tamplc according to detailed Htt of the stated benefits of school 
in a fob, and in general (total sample 1980-81 survey) 



Useful in: 



Benefits of schooling Job General 



Per cent* 

1 English, reading, writing 25 1 1 

2 Mathematics 21 7 

3 Typing, shorthand 16 2 

4 Accountancy, bookkeeping 7 2 
5. Greck/Itflian language for communicanon 3 2 

6 Other academic subjects 1 

7 Basic skills (unspeafied) 2 1 
8. Craft subjects, art 2 3 
9 Metalwork, welding 4 

10 Technical drawing, design, graphics 2 1 

1 K Other manual skills, ind. carpentry 8 1 

12 Greater understanding of the workl through 

studymg economics, poliacs, Uw 2 3 

13. Communicating with other people, relating to other people, 

mixing with people, behaving m a job 1 5 30 

14. Social science, ^Istory, human geography, incl. Icaming about other cultures 1 4 

15 Greater awareness, broader views (if not applicable to codes 12-14), 

general knowledge 4 10 

16 Learning independence - 1 

17. Btfcoimng an individual, character 'development, learning who he/she is 1 2 

18. Ciaining confidence 1 3 

19. How to budget 1 1 

20. Learning sport, healthy lifestyle, nutnoon, leisure, relaxation - 4 

21 Disapline 1 3 

22 Value o*" education for everyday life 1 3 

23 Reading (recreation) - 1 

24 Computer operauons tic. 1 - 
25. Drami, music 1 2 

26 Biology, science, geology etc. (mcludmg relevance to environmental is. u^s) 1 1 

27 Elcctromcs, physics 3 1 
28. Motor mechanics 1 

29 Work experience 3 1 

30 Experience in leadership, orgambing other people - 1 

31 Living skiUs 1 1 

32 Cooking 1 2 

33 Nothing of benefit 23 30 



343 343 



* Bcdusc the respondents were able to sute up to two benefits from school in • job and in general the pcrcentajes add to more 
th«n 100 
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these responses may reflect parental attitudes rather than the personal judgments of the respondents. 

Whether they were able to adequately contrast the two systems or not, quite a few respondents 
seized on the issue of disaplmc Many echoed the following sentiments. ' "^he school is too slack The 
teacher* don't really care if you do the work or not: it is up to you' or, as another said, 'The indn idual 
has to have the sense to do some work'. 

All the respondents were asked to sa- what comments their parents made about Australian schools 
and the results oi this question are contained in Tabic 5. 1 3. The first thing to be noted from this table 
IS the overall proportion of those who answered this question who thought that their parents were 
satisfied with the education system. While one in five gave this answer, it was much more likely to be 
given by the Anglo-Australian respondents than by either the Greeks or the Italians, The 
respondents of Greek origins saw their parents as being particularly concerned about discipline in 
Australian schools, as did also the Italian females and the Anglo-Australian females. Some of the 
typical comments were, 'They think teachers arc too young here and not strict enough', or 'They 
thmk there is too much apathy now in teachers and they don't seem to care about migrant children'. 

It seems that this concern is very much a sex-related one as well as being one which the Greeks 
highlight The Greek respondents were the only ethnic group who saw their parents as concerned 
about discrimination being exercised by the schools towards their child'-en. Apparently the Greek 
parents feel less accepted by school authorities One Greek mother commented: 

Many ncu Austiahan children are 'Pushed out cf the schools by the leas-hers themselves because they want the 
migrant children to become labourers in faaories rather than learn things in school. 



Table 5 1 1 Most commonly stated thingv learnt at school nf benefit in working in a job 
according to sex and ethnic pwup (I980-CI survey) 



Greek Italian Anglo-Australtan 





Subject 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 










Per 


cent* 






1 


English 


27 


39 


17 


26 


19 


20 


2 


Mathematics 


23 


21 


25 


23 


26 


8 


3 


Typing 




28 




30 




16 


4 


Accountancy 




12 


10 


8 




10 


5 


Greek or Italian 




4 


4 


5 






7 


Basic skills 




2 


2 


3 




2 


8 


Craft sub|cc*^s, art 


4 






3 




2 


9 


Mctalwork 


8 




10 




11 




10 


Technical drawing 


4 




8 




2 




11 


Other manual skills 


12 




21 


1 


19 




12 


Greater understanding 
















through economics, politics 




2 


4 


1 




2 


13 


Communication 


8 


25 


12 


12 


6 


29 


15 


Greater awareness 


2 


2 


4 


3 


8 


4 


27 


Electronics 


8 




10 




2 




29 


Work experience 




2 


6 


3 




6 




Other ags 


4 


5 


13 


8 


10 


10 




Nothinii of benefit 




17 


15 


22 


16 


15 




n 


j3 


58 


53 


74 


53 


52 



* Bccauw the respondents wcrr able tc state up to two things learned at school that were of bcncfu in a )ob, the pcrccnttgc* nuy 
add to more than 100 
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Tabic 5 12 Moit commonly stated things learnt at school of genen* beneHt according to sex and 
ethnic group (1980-81 survey) 





Subject 




G,eek 




Italian 


A nglo-A ustraltan 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


F ^^fuzles 












Per cent* 






1 




18 


6 


15 


7 


10 


15 


2 


Mflthrmutirs 


10 


4 


6 


6 


8 


10 


3 






6 




3 




* 


4 


Accountancy 


5 


2 


2 


I 


- 




5 


Ctrrrk nr Ttotian 


2 


2 


2 


3 






8 


Craft subjects, art 




8 




4 




6 


12 


Greater understanding 
















thiough economic?, politics 


5 


8 


_ 


I 




2 


13 


Comniu nicstion 


27 


36 


36 


33 


22 


25 


14 


Social science 




8 


4 


9 


2 


2 


15 


Greater awareness 


7 


9 


11 


13 


10 


8 


17 


Becoming an individual 




2 




4 


4 


2 


18 


Confide nee 




8 




7 






20 


Sport, health etc 


- 


2 


4 


6 


4 


4 


21 


Disaphnc 




4 


4 


6 


2 


2 


22 


Education for everyday life 






0 


4 


4 




25 


Drama 






4 


i 




6 


32 


Cooking 








3 


2 


4 




Ot^*r things 


10 


2 


23 


6 


6 


4 




Kothmg of benefit 


34 


32 


17 


26 


34 


38 




n 


53 


58 


53 


74 


53 


52 



* Because the respondents wore able to state up to two things of general benefit to them, the percentages may add to more than 
100 
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Tabic 5 13 Distribution of parental comtnentt on Australian tchooU (1980-81 survey) 






Greek 




Italian 


AnglchAustrahan 


Comment 


Males 


Females 


Males Females 


Males 




Educatioii m Australia 
satisfactory 


7 


17 


\? 


Per cent 

5 


43 


42 


Overseas schools more 
disciplined 


19 


13 


6 


11 


8 


12 


Srud^nt*s work harH^ 

n Italy/Greece 


6 


2 


2 


lO 






Better education in 
Italy/Greece 


7 


7 


7 


7 


6 




Oiscrimination against 
migrants m Australian 
schools 


10 


3 


- 


- 






Negative comments on 
Australian scl^ls 


7 


7 


0 


12 


17 


21 


Positive cx)mments on 
Australian schools 


4 


9 


2 




- 


4 


Australian education 
better than m Italy/ 
Greece 


4 


2 


2 


1 


- 


- 


Australian teachers 
helpful, kinder 


2 




- 


- 






No response 


34 


An 


50 


54 


26 


21 


Toul 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Positive comments 


17 


27 


23 


7 


44 


46 


Negauve comments 


49 


33 


21 


39 


30 


33 


No comment 


34 


40 


5o 


54 


26 


21 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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Table 5 14. Distribution of tht tample according to rcatoiu for leaving school (1980-81 survey) 



Greek Italtan Anglo-Austraivm 



Males Females Males Females Males Females 



Reason given 


No 


% 


No 


% 




% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


Tired of 
school/study 


9 


17 


6 


10 


11 


21 


17 


23 


14 


26 


5 


10 


Not clever enough 


7 


13 


13 


22 


8 


15 


15 


20 


3 


6 


9 


17 


Wanted to get a job 


8 


15 


7 


12 


3 


6 


11 


15 


5 


9 


5 


10 


Wanted vocanonsd 
training 


9 


17 


8 


14 


12 


23 


6 


8 


3 


6 






Harder to get a )ob 
later 


2 




3 


5 


6 


11 


1 


1 


17 


32 


2 


4 


Wanted to cam money 


4 


7 


4 


7 


4 


7 


3 


4 


1 


2 


8 


16 


Not happy at school 


6 


12 


4 


7 


2 


4 


4 


6 


2 


4 


4 


8 


Wanted .ndepcndencc 


1 


2 


3 


5 






4 


6 


1 


2 


6 


11 


Could not continue 


2 


4 






2 


4 


1 


1 


4 


7 






Not learning enough 


1 


2 


1 


2 














6 


11 


Other 


4 


7 


8 


14 


5 


9 


12 


16 


2 


4 


7 


13 


No reply 






1 


2 










i 


2 






Total 


53 


100 


58 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 


53 


iOO 


52 


100 



If vie compare the sum of positive comments about Australian schools with the sun of negative 
comments the situation is as shown in Table 5.1 3. We find that the largest proportion of parents with 
negative attitudes is that of the parent^ of the Greek males. This may relate to high Greek parental 
aspirations for sons, as some studies have shown. Negative comments are next most common with 
the parents of the Italian females and this may reflect a cultural desire to protect daughters from bad 
influences. The other groups are comparable apart fr m the Italian males, who do not see their 
parents as very negative at ail. However, it is possible tha! these findings are influenced by the large 
number with no comment. Did these young people not know how their parents saw their schools or 
were they preferring to say nothing because the perceived attitudes were either embarrassing or 
otherwise unacceptable? 

5.5 Reasons for leaving school 

The respondents were asked why they had left school rather than proceed to further full-time 
edt":ation. Their answers are set out in Table 5.1^. No marked differences appear m the figures of the 
various groups. ITie males are generally more likely to grow tired of school or of study than are the 
females, but the Italian females are an exception here. On the other hand, the femalts are more likely 
to see themselves as not clever enough to continue The males are more oriented towards vocational 
^raining ihan the females while the Anglo- Australian males seem to have been very much more 
apprehensive about their employment prospects if they had stayed on at school. The Anglo- 
Australian females are more motivated by a desire for independence and a desire to earn money than 
are any of the other groups, while they are also most likely to be critical of what they are receiving 
from school. The ma|or differences appear to be more sex-related than related to ethnic origins. 

Approximately one-quarter of all respondents left school part-way through a year which may 
mJicate either a desire lo go on with school wh'ch is frustrated, or a degree of parental or peer 
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Tabic 5 15 Pressure on the respondent to continue with fi^ther study or to leave school and go 
to work from mother s fathers, teachers and themselves (1980 81 survey) 



Mothfrs 



Fathers 



Attitude to study /work 



Teachers Themselves 



No 



% No % No % No 



Greek Males 



Strong encouragement to continue study 


41 


77 


34 


64 


9 


17 


8 


15 


Did not ca'c 




- 


- 


- 


13 


25 


7 


13 


Said It was his decision 


10 


19 


12 


23 


10 


19 


2 


4 


L>iicvjui«gtiiitiii lo jju xo WOrK 


1 


2 


2 


d 


6 


1 1 


14 


27 


Encouragement to leave school 










1 


2 


15 


29 


Attitud. not known or not clear 


1 
1 


z 




9 


U 


26 


6 


12 


1 Ota! 


53 


100 


53 


100 


53 


100 


53 


100 


Greek Females 


















strong encoiu-agement to contmuc study 


36 


62 


36 


62 


21 


38 


13 


22 


Did not care 


I 


2 


3 


5 


8 


14 


1 


2 


Said It was her deasion 


17 


29 


14 


24 


6 


10 


3 


5 


Lriicvjui ttf^ciiiciii lo go to WOiK 




5 


3 


5 


9 


15 


25 


44 


Encouragement to Ica^^e school 


1 


2 






1 


2 


13 


22 


An'tude not known or not clear 






2 


4 


12 


21 


3 


5 


Total 


58 


100 


58 


100 


58 


100 


58 


100 


Italian Males 


















Strong encouragement to contmue study 


34 


63 


31 


58 


18 


34 


10 


19 


Did not t are 


1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


4 






Said It was his deasion 


11 


21 


11 


21 


9 


17 


7 


13 


Encouragement to go to work 


5 


10 


7 


13 


10 


19 


30 


56 


Encouragement to leave school 










2 


4 


3 


o 


Attitude not known or not clear 


2 


4 


3 


6 


12 


22 


3 


6 


Total 


53 


100 


53 


100 


53 


100 


5^ 


100 



pressure conflicting with the individual's personal wishes Alternatively some could be tempted by 
employment opportunities arising part-way through the year, but very few gave this as a reason for 
leaving school The Anglo- Australian females were 50 per ce nt more likely to leave part-way through 
a year than were any of the others and the Greek females were least likely to do so. 

It is interesting to speculate on the degree to which the decision to leave school was made by the 
young people themselves and, if it was, whether it was a decision taken in the face of pressures to 
continue on at school The first issue was not explored in this study but, in relation to the second, the 
respondents were asked to state what their mothers, fathers, teachers and they themselves wanted to 
do in regard to further study or work during the last few years at school The information provided on 
this question is presented for each ethnic group by sex in Table 5 15, These figures reveal the 
strength of parental pressure towards further study with the Greek parents of both the males a.id 
females. The Italian parents are almost as encouraging in the case of their sons but very much less so 
in the case of their daughters. The Anglo-Australian parents are consistent with both sons and 
daughters but less encouraging than the Greek parents or the Italian parents in relation to their sons. 
It IS interesting that the mothers are considerably more en^ uraging than the fathers wi^h all groups, 
except for the mothers of the Itauan females, where ap,»arently they do not strongly favour higher 
education for their daughters 
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Table 5 15 Pressure on the respondent to continue with further study or to leave school and go 
to work from mothers, fathers, teachers and themselves (1980-81 survey) Commued 



Mothers Fathers Teachers Themselves 



Attitude to study/work 


No 


% 


No, 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


Italian Ftmales 


















Strong encouragement to continue study 


91 


'^'^ 


97 


"^7 


26 


35 


9 


12 


Did not care 




\ 

J 


1 
1 


1 
1 


2 


3 






Said It was her deasion 




43 


lA 


46 


1 fi 


Z'h 


1 1 


1 c 


Encourrgcment ro go to work 




10 


Q 
O 


1 1 
1 1 


Q 


1 9 




55 


Encouragement to leave school 


1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 






10 


14 


Attitude not knowr or not clear 




A 


3 


A 


19 


26 


2 


3 


Total 


74 


100 


74 


100 


74 


100 


74 


100 


Anglo~Australtafi Males 


















Strong encouragement to continue study 


25 


47 


18 


34 


13 


24 


10 


19 


Did not care 






£. 


A 
*t 




9A 


4 


7 


Said It was his deasion 




jO 


1 7 


"^9 




12 


3 




Encouragement to go to work 


0 


1 1 
1 1 


1 1 
1 1 


T 1 
Z 1 


Q 
O 


1 c 


9f! 


Aft 


Encouragement to leave school 














A 
t 


7 


Attitude not known or not clear 




A 
*\ 


c 

J 


Q 


1 9 


23 


7 


13 


No Response 










1 
i 


2 






Total 


53 


100 


53 


^00 


53 


100 


53 


100 


Anglo-Australian Females 


















Strong encouragement to continue study 


2S 


48 


19 


37 


33 


63 


10 


19 


Did not care 


2 


4 


6 


11 


4 


8 






Said It was her deasion 


21 


40 


17 


33 




6 






Encouragement to go to work 


4 


8 


3 




3 


6 


25 


48 


Encouragement to lea\e school 










1 


2 


14 


27 


Attitude not known cr not clear 






7 


13 


8 


15 


3 


6 


Total 


52 


100 


52 


100 


52 


100 


52 


100 



The Anglo-Austrahan parents seem to be more democratic than both groups of Greek parents and 
the Italic n parents of the males However, the Italian parents of the females are most democratic, 
although ttuf ''.lay reflect simply low aspirations for their girls rather than abelief in the young person 
deciding for herself Of course, we also cannot be sure what lies behind the Anglo-Australian 
findings on this particular issue. 

Turning to teacher attitudes, their lack of encouragement of the Greek males may reflect what 
appears to b : the poorer performance of the Greek males However, the Greek males interpret the 
teachers' attitudes as expressing a lack of interest and concern This situation is very similar to that of 
the Anglo-Austrahan males but quite different from that prevailing with the Itahan males Among 
the females it is a^ain the Greeks who are nearly twice as likely as the Anglo-Australian females and 
four times as likely as the Italian females to see their teachers as lacking any interest in their future. It 
appears, then, that the Greeks as a whole are much more likely than che others to see their teachers as 
unconcerned or perhaps even negatively inclined towards them 

All cf the SIX groups contain a maionty whose personal desire during the last few years at school 
was to leave school The proportion with this desire varies from a low of "^5 per cent for both the 
Greek males and the Anglo-Australian males to a high of 75 per cent for the Anglo-Australian 
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Tabic 5 16 Situation of friend* in relation to whether they stayed at school or left and went to 
work (1980-81 survey) 

^^^^^ ^taltan Anglo- Australiau 



SttuQtion of 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


friends 


Xo 


% 


Xo 


% 


Xo 


% 


Xo 


% 


Xo 


% 


Xo 


% 


Most stayed on 


13 


25 


25 


43 


8 


15 


15 


20 


12 


22 


11 


21 


Some stayed and 


























some left 


13 


25 


13 


22 


14 


26 


30 


41 


11 


21 


12 


23 


Mosv left to go to 


























work 


27 


50 


19 


33 


30 


57 


28 


38 


29 


55 


28 


54 


Other 






I 


2 


I 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


2 


Total 


53 


100 


58 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 


53 


IOC 


52 


100 



females. The Greek males are the only group with a measurable number who did not care- moreover, 
they and the Anglo-Australian males are twice a^ likely as any other group to be'undecided 
themselves about whether tc continue study or to leave scliv^l. 

We asked the respondents whether most of their fnends had continued at school or in other full- 
time study, or whether they had left school to go to work. The results are shown in Table 5 1 6 Apart 
from the Greek females the great majority responded that cuher most or at least half of their friends 
had also left school to go to work. 

In assessing the total school experience it is important to note the %.r> high proportion of 
respondents who had been working part-time while at school. (See Table 5.i7 ) The figures show 
that the Italian males and Anglo- Australian males were most likely to have worked whUe at school at 
a rate of four in every five . The Greek females, with just over 30 per cent working, were the kast likely 
to have worked The most likely type of employment was sales, especially for females and 
labouring-factory work was the most common lor the males except for the Italian males who were 
equally likely to work as tradesmen assistants. When asked for whom they had worked, an average of 
)ust under 20 per cent of all mcles said they had worked for a relative, parent or friend. These figures 
tend to contradict the popular myth that southern European children work more than most in 
busines.es owned by parents and others The proportions working are high, but they are so for all 
groups and in fact are lowest for the Greeks for whom the above myth is perhaps most prevalent. 

5.6 Post-school training 

Given that our sample constituted by definition a group of young people who had left school to enter 
the workforce, we were interested in knowing if they had undertaken any type of further training at 
all after leaving school Table 3.18 shows the responses received. 

Most likely to have undertaken further training were the Anglo-Australian males and the Italian 
males and least likely were the Anglo-AustraUan females. The Greek males were least likely of all the 
males to have undertaken any training, a further indication that they were either more disadvantaged 
or more lacking in motivation than the other groups. On the other hand, the Greek males were the 
most likely to continue to try to obtain Higher School Certificate. Of those who did undertake 
training, among the males this was mainly in the major trades, presumably mainly as apprentices and 
for the females it was mainly in clerical work Small numbers of both sexes gained some training in 
the minor trades and very small numbers entered the minor professions (diploma courses). There 
were minor variations only between the ethnic groups, with the Greek males differing most from the 
other male groups There were more striking differences between the sexes with the males being 
more hkely to have undertaken training among both the Anglo-Austrahan^, and the Italians, although 
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Table 5 17 DUtriHution of the tairple according to whether they worked part-time while at 
school (1980-81 iurvey) 



Gresk Iiultan A nglo-A usiraltan 



Males Female^ Males Femules Males Females 



\X^ork siatUi 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 




% 


No. 


% 


forked— usually for 
pay 


26 


49 


14 


24 


42 


79 


35 


47 


43 


81 


31 


60 


Worked— usually 
without pay 


3 


6 


4 


7 


2 


4 


1 


1 






3 


6 


Did not work 


24 


45 


40 


69 


9 


17 


38 


52 


10 


19 


18 


34 


Total 


53 


100 


58 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 


53 


100 


52 


100 



Table 5 10 Distribution of the sample according to post-school training undertaken since 
leaving school (1980-81 survey) 

Greek lialian Anglo-Australian 



Post-school females Males Females Male s Females 



traxmng 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


None received 


25 


48 


27 


47 


21 


4C 


41 


56 


17 


32 


33 


63 


Leaving or HSC 


























Certificate 


5 


9 










1 


1 


3 


6 


1 


2 


Technical tradr course 


^6 


30 






20 


38 






24 


45 






Other trade course 


5 


9 


6 


10 


5 


9 


8 


11 


6 


11 


3 


6 


Clerical c»>ursc 






23 


40 


I 


2 


21 


28 


1 


2 


11 


21 


Certificate diploma 


1 


2 


2 


3 


5 


9 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


6 


University course 










1 


2 














Craft course 


1 


2 














1 


2 


1 


2 


Spcaal English 














1 


1 










Total 


53 


100 


58 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 


53 


100 


52 


100 



the Greeks showed no difference between the sexes and with both sexes being less likely to have 
leceived training than their counterparts in the .>thcr ethnic groups 

The respondents were asked aiso to saj whether there were any courses of training which they 
would like to do Some two-thirds of all groups indicated that they would like to undertake further 
training as Tabic 5. 19 shows. The majority of the males m all three ethnic groups desired to train m 
the major trades with small numbers in the minor trades. The females also had comparable patterns 
desiring the minor trades follov/ed by the minor professions in the case of the Greek and Italian 
females and the reverse with the Anglo- Australian females. The clerical area followed third with 
some 1 3 per cent less with the Greeks and Italians, but this area ranked equal with the minor trades in 
the case of the Anglo-Australian females. Small numbers of all female >ups and of the Anglo- 
Australian males desired to obtain Leaving or HSC Certificates, but very few desired to do a 
university degree 
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'!c 3 19 Courses of poft-«cho^l training that the respondents wished to undertake (1980-81 
survey) 



Gre<k I laltan A nglo-A ustraltan 



Males Females Males Females Males Females 



fnends 




No 




% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


None desired 


18 


34 


19 


33 


19 


36 


27 


37 


16 


30 


i7 


33 


Leaving or HSC 






















Ccmficatc 


- 


- 


4 


7 




_ 


3 


4 


4 


7 


2 


4 


Technical trade course 


23 


44 


2 


3 


20 


38 


I 


1 


17 


32 


1 


2 


Other trkdc course 


6 


11 


14 


24 


3 


5 


18 


24 


2 


4 


^ 


i7 


Qcncal course 






4 


7 


2 


4 


6 


8 


1 


2 




17 


Ccmficatc diploma 


5 


9 


11 


19 


7 


13 


16 


22 


8 


15 


10 


19 


University course 






3 


5 


2 


4 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


Craft course 






1 


2 






? 




2 


4 


2 


4 


Spcaai Enghsh 


i 
















1 


2 






No reply 




















2 






Total 


53 


iCO 


53 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 


3o 


100 


52 


^00 



5 7 Summary 

The majonty of those interviewed had received the greater part of their schooling ir. Australia so that 
it was the Australian ^chool experience which was relevant. 

We found thai nales la all groups were more likely to have had long absences from school than 
were the females. Mobibty between schools was, on the other hand, very limited m all groups. 

In terms of school performance it was the Greeks generally id especially the Greek males, who 
had the worst performance, '^he Greek males were most likely to be early drop-outs from school and 
the Greek f'^males more likely to be than the Italian females The Greeks and Anglo-Australian male^ 
were the two groups who were least lik^'ly to reach Year 12. They were also the two groups with the 
worst success rates, having the highest proportions attaining a level belcw the Leavj-'g Ccniflcate 
an-^ the lowest proportions passing at the Higher School Ccnificate level The Greek females had the 
worst record among the females at the HSC level 

Despite their poor success rates the Greeks teudcd to be older at tne time of leaving school, being 
more frequently aged 1 8 or 1 9 years than the others. This seemed to reflect either a desire or pressure 
to stay on and do well which was not realised. 

Many of the respondents failed to identify anything learnt at school which wa'; of benefit for 
employment purpo es Of those who did, the Greeks and Italians often identified English, the 
females and ebpccially the Italians and Greeks clerical skills, the Anglo-Australiaii males 
mathematics and the males and particularly the Italian and Anglo-Australian males, identified 
manual skills. Learning to communicate with others was also a very important aspejt of schooling. 
Generally speiking, those who responded positively to this question were very skills oriented. 

The majority of the sample reported that thrir parents were satisfied with the school system, but 
the proportions satisfied were highest among the Anglo-Australians. All groups had some concern 
about discipline m schools in relation to their daughters, while the Greek parents were the only ones 
reported or believing that the schools discriminated against their children. Overall, it was the parents 
of the Greek males who were most negative about the school system. 

The differences between respondents m the reasons given for leaving school were sex relatcc' 
rather than ethnic related The males were mor * likely to have been bcred and to have wanted to 
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move into vocational training The females were more likely to regard themselves as not clever 
enough or to be wanting more independence 

It was the Greek parents who were exerting the strongest pressure on their children to continue 
studying, while the Italian parents did so to a considerable degree in relation to their sons but not 
their daughters. On the whole the mothers in ail groups were more likely to be supporting further 
study than the fathers. In their perceptions of teacher altitudes, the Greek and Anglo-Australian 
males were the ones most likely to have seen their teachers as disinterested. Among the females the 
Greeks were more likely to hold this opinion than either the Italian or Anglo-Austrahan females. 

A large proportion were found to have worked part time while at school and the proportions were 
highest with the Itahan and Anglo-Australian males. 

The last finding of note was the high proportion wanting to do further training, in fact, some two- 
thirds In terms of further training related to training already received, the Greek males were the 
most likely to have tried for their HSC after leaving school. Among the females, the Anglo- 
Australians were the least likely to have undertaken further training since leaving school. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Experience in the workforce 



6.1 Employment structure of the sample 

There were two important summary questions about employment status m the questionnaire. The 
first had the set of coding: 

1 now employed— was unemployed for less than 4 months; 

2 now employed— was unemployed for 4 months or more; and 

3. now unemployed. 

This provided a useful indication during the ficldwork of the balance of the sample according to the 
extent of unemployment experienced. Ideally, to have sufficient numbers who had been exposed to 
unemployment it was desirable if the number in the first category balanced the sum of those in the 
second and third categories and, as will be seen later, a reasonable such balance was obtained overall, 
from rhe inherent structure of the sample. 

The second main summary of employment status was contained in the set of questions following 
the work calendar (which is discussed in detail in Chapter 7) and contained the coding: 
1 never been unemployed (except when at school or when on holidays); 
2. never had a job since leaving school; 

3 has worked but is now unemployed, and 

4. now working but has been unemployed. 

Tnis question incorporates reference to past and present cmployn^cnt status and provides a summary 
indicator of the proportion of those currently employed who have never been unemployed and the 
proportion of those currently unemployed who ha^'c never had a job. 

Using the information from these questions, the structure of the sample according tocmployment 
status for each sex and ethnic group is summarised m Table 6. 1 . Overall, 61.5 per cent were currently 
employed and had been unemployed for a total of less than four months, 1 9.0 percent were employed 
but had experienced four or more months of unemployment and 19.5 per cent were currently 
unemployed Continuous employment was :clativcly more common among Anglo- Australian males 
(87 per cent) and relatively less common among Greek males and females (50-M per cent). Being 
employed after a relatively long dy^non of unemployment was relatively irore common among 
Greek males and females (26-28 per cent), but was at ancxtrcmcly low level among Anglo-Australian 
males Current unemployment was highest amoi.g Greek and Italian females (24 per cent) followed 
by Greek males (21 per cent), Anglo- Australian females and Italian males ( 1 7 per cent) and, lastly, by 
Anglo-Australian males ( 1 1 per cent). Although the subgroup of Greek males contained a relatively 
higher proportion of overseas-bom compared with the other ethnic groups, it was found that this did 
not influence their employment status distribution to any great amount, largely because the majority 
of these had come to Australia at a very young age. 

Overall, m the sample, 7.9 per cent had never had a job, 57. 1 per cent had had one job only, 23.9 
had had two jobs and 11.1 per cent had had three or more. Altogether, 40.2 percent had never been 
unemployed, 7.9 per cent had never had a job, 1 1.7 percent had worked but were now unemployed 
and 40.2 per cem had been unemployed but were now working (sec Table 6. 1 1 T..usc most likely to 
have never been unemployed w;:rc the Anglo-Australian males ( 72 per cent) and Italian males (53 per 
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cent), while at the other extreme are Greek females with 22 per cent and Italian femaks wi^h 27 per 
cent who have never been unemployed Greek females also contain the highest proportion in the 
category 'never had a iob' ( 16 per cent) and a low proportion of their currently employed component 
have never previously been employed prr cert), indicating that their employment more often 
lollows the trauma of unemployinem f he i^ext most disadvantaged group on the basis of these two 
factors are the Italian females whose values qre 1 1 per cent who have 'never had a job' and 36 per cent 
of the currently employed who have never been unemployed, followed by the Greek males whose 
corresponding values are 9 per cent and 43 per cent respectively. The table also shows that although 
Italian females, Gicck females and Greek niak': contain the highest proportions who arc curr'^atly 
unemployed (24, 24 and 2\ per cent re-i'. ctivcly) a low proportion of their currently unemployed 
have never had a job (56 per cent of Ititu^* females, 36 per cent of Greek females and 45 per cent of 
Greek males) indicating that prob5er:3 rJ^o exist among these with regard to staying in a job. 

The last two rows of figures in Table 6.1 also give an indication of the great extent of movement in 
and out of employment among the school leavers. One-half of those now in paid employment had 
previously been unemployed (and it must be rt^mcmbcrcd that this concept of unemployed often 
excludes unpaid holidays immediately after leav ip xhool and post-school courses). Furthermore 60 



Table 6 I Distribution of the sample according to employment status, ethnic group and sex 
(1980-81 survey) 

Greek Italian AnghfiAustraltcm 

Charactenstic Males Fer.ales Aides Female: Males Females 

Per cent 

Now employed, was 
unemployed for less than 4 



months 


50 9 


500 


67.9 


54.1 


86.8 


63 5 


Now employed, was 














unemployed for 4 or more 














months 


28.3 


25 y 


15.1 


21.6 


1 9 


19.2 


Now unemployed 


20,8 


24.1 


17.0 


24.3 


P 3 


17.3 


Sum 


100 0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Never unemployed 


340 


22 4 


52 8 


27 0 


71.7 


40.4 


Never had a )ob 


94 


b5 


1 9 


108 


38 


3.8 


Now unemployed, but once 














had a )ob 


11 3 


8.6 


15 1 


135 


7.5 


13.5 


Now employed, but has been 














unemployed 


45 3 


53 4 


3C2 


486 


17.0 


42 3 


Sum 


1000 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100 0 


100.0 


Proponion of the employed 














who have never been 














unemployed 


-J3 


30 


64 


36 


81 


49 


Proportion of the unemployed 














who have never had a job 


45 


36 


89 


56 


67 


78 


n 


53 


58 


53 


74 


53 


52 



112 



93 



i igure ^ I Proportiond! .iisiribunon ot the sjmplc aL.ordsn^- to the number oJ months Mnce !edv mg schix)! 
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Months since leaving school 



per cent of those currently unemployed had previously had a )ob. Overall from Table 6.1 wjthmeach 
ethnic group, higher proportions of females compared with males were currently unemployed or had 
never had a job and lower proportions of the currently unemployed females had never been 
unemployed compared with males in the same ethnic group 

There »s wide variation in the time elapsed between when the respondents left school and the date 
of the interview. As Figure 6 1 shows, there are relatively large numbers of teenagers in the sample 
who had left school at 6-9, 17-19 and 29-31 months before being interviewed, corresponding to 
those leaving school near the end of 1980, 1979 and 1978 respectively In addition, because 
approximately one-quarter left school part-way through the year and because of u.:: time-span over 
which the mtei views were conducted (including the first part of the survey being conducted in 1980) 
there were also ^^any with school-leaving durations between these peaks. Methods of realigning the 
Hata prior to anaVsing experience 5ince leaving school are described m Chapter 7 

6.2 Workforce participation v/hile still at school 

Recent literature on the changing structure of the workforce in Australia has drawn attention to the 
unprecedented increase in the number of part nme jobs, while the corresponding increase m full- 
^ime jobs has been only moderate. While married women have taken up a large proportion of these 
part time job there has also been a growing number of school students who have been entering the 
part time labour market 
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Accordingly, in this study Greek and Italian school leaver , a series of questions was included to 
ask about part time work while still at school. (This aspect is also referred to in Chapter 4). 
Altogether, within the total sample 56 per cent of the teenagers had done paid work while still at 
school, 4 per cent had worked as unpaid helpers and the remaining 40 per cent had never worked 
before they left school. Such part time workforce participation va/ied considerably between groups. 
Within each ethnic group, males were more likely to have worked in this way compared with females 
and, across ethnic groups, Itai.. Anglo- Australian males were more likely to have worked part 
time compared with Greek males (79-81 per cent compared with 49 per cent) and Anglo- Australian 
females were more likely to have worked (60 per cent) compared with Italian females (48 per cent) 
and Greek females (24 per cent) Unpaid work was relatively more common among Greeks and 
among Anglo- Australian females. 

By far the majority of girls who had worked part time while at school had Worked in sales 
occupations, while the boyb were relatively evenly divided between the three groups: labouring or 
factory work, sales and as tradesmen's assistants, with a relatively higher proportion of the Greek 
boys in the first category. 

Among those who had worked part time while still at school nearly one-thiru of the boys had 
worked for a relative, parent or friend compared with only one-eighth of the girls. Differences across 
ethnic groups indicated that there were slightly lower proportions of Anglo- Australian youth in this 
category (around one-fifth) compared with more than one-third of the Greek and Italian youth. 

A smaller, but appreciable number of Greek and Italian teenage pan time workers were working 
for other Greeks and Italian* who were not relatives or friends— one-eighth of the Greek boys and 
one-fifth of the Italian boys. Overall, among part time workers at school, one-half of Greek boys and 
nearly two-thirds of Italian boys were working either for relatives, friends or other persons fro.n the 
same ethnic g p. The corresponding proportions for Greek and Italian girls are only one-fifth and 
30 per cent respectively. 

The proportion of Greek and Italian females who were working part time while still at school 
increased with e^w. ' ighei year of school attained. Thus while 24 per cent of these females reaching 
Year 10 had worked in this way, 32 per cent of those reaching Year 1 1 had done so and 61 per cent of 
those reaching Year 12. Similarly an increasing proportion of Greek and Italian females had worked 
with each higher level of school attained. However, there was no similar trend for Greek and Italian 
males 

Among Greek and Italian females, woiking part time while at school appeared to make nc 
difference to whether they completed the school year or left part-way through, 20 per cent of those 
who worked left part-way through the year compared with 18 ptr cent of those who did not. (See 
Table 6.2) Among males, slightly higher proportions of those who worked while at school left part- 
way through the year compa'-ed with those who did not work (26 coMpared with 21 per cent). It is 
;*lso of interest to note from Table 6 2 that the largest category of males in the sample are those who 
complet(*d the school year and worked while at school (47 per cent) while the largest categoiy of 
females are those who completed the school year and did not wcrk while at school (48 per cent). 

It was found among the females that working or not woi king part ^im*! while at school was related, 
to some extent, to the reasons for leav^ing school. Those who had worked part time while at school, in 
comparison with those w. ^<id not, were relatively less likely to give as the main reason for leaving 
a-pirations associated mih entering the workforce such as, 'wanted to earn her own money', or 
'wanted to do somcthmg useful, get a job' and more likely to express dissatisfaction with school life 
Itself, for example, 'tired of school and studying' or * wanted to be independent* Interestingly, 
relatively few of those who had worked had left school for the reason 'wasn't clev-r enough'. 
However, again, there were no such patterns observed for males. 

6.3 Source.* of information about jobs 

One of the first and most important steps to be taken when entering the workplace is to acquire some 
information about what )obs are available The respondents were asked what sort of advice they had 
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received from teachers or careers advisers while at school about possible )obs that might be suitable 
and available They were also asked about the sort of advice they had received from parents and 
whether they had been given help or advice from anyone elsr. 

Almost one-third said that they had received no advice at all from teachers or careers pdvisers and 
within each ethnic group the proportions were generally h':;her among females than among males. 
Another 6 per cent had received only a little advice. For a group of about one-quarter of the 
respondents advice was given but it was very general and related more to presentation, interviews 
and writing applications than to specific jobs or specific post-school courses. Another 22 per cent had 
been given specific advice about a job, or had in some cases even been helped in getting a job, while 
another 12 per cent had been gi ?n both general advice and either advice about a specific job or 
especially helpful personal advice with regard to thefr job potential and suitable careers available. A 
small proportion (less than 2 per cent) had stated that they already knew what they wanted to doand 
so had no need of ad vice from ^eachers In general, at least one-quarter of those in each sex and ethnic 
group had received advice about speafic jobs or especially helpful personal advice and some groups 
had received more advice than others, particularly Italian males (49 per cent), Greek girls (40 per 
cent), Anglo-Australian females (33 per cent) and Italian females (30 per cent) (see Table 6.3). The 
extent of the teachers' advice seemed to be linle aff^aed by whether the respondent had worked part 
time while at school, left school part-way through ih- year, or had been encouraged to remain at 
school 

Advice from parents followed a slightly different pattern, since their role is rather different from 
that of teachers and careers advisers. Again nearly one-third of the respondents said that they had 
received no advice from parents and again within each ethnic group it was more often females who 
had received no such advice rather than males (33^0 percent of females compared with 19—26 per 
cent of males). As before there was also a ^mall proportion (3 per cent) who had received only a iinle 
advice from parents. There was also a category of approximately ^8 per cent where the parents had 
merely expressed the *usual parental concern' but without any specific advice or suggestions. Two 
additional categories emergvJ from the answers about advice from parents: 8 percent of parents had 
told the respondent that it was his/ her own decision, often put in terms of ^something that you would 
be happy in' and another 5 per cent had told them to stay on at school or to continue studying; but 
wiihout any specific course in mind. Leaving the decision to the child seemed to be relatively more 
common with regard to Italian males and Anglo- Australian males and females, while instructions to 
continue study appeared to be slightly more common among Greek males and females and Italian 
males. Finally, a large group of approximately one-third of the parents had advised rheir son or 
daughter to do a specific job or training course. Within each ethnic group these proportions were 



Tabic 6 2 Distribution of the sample according to whether or not the respondents completed the 
school year and whether or not they worked part time for pay while at school (Greek 
and Italians only, 1980-81 survey) 



Status 


No 


% 


Females 


% 


1 Completed, work-d 


50 


47 2 


53 


29.5 


2 Not completed, worked 


18 


17 0 


10 


76 


3 Completed, did not work 


26 


24.5 


64 


485 


4 Not completed, did not work 


7 


66 


14 


10 6 


Worked without pay 


5 


47 


5 


3.8 


Si m 


106 


1(a) 0 


132 


100.0 


Ratio 2/(1^-2) 


26 S% 




20 4% 




Ratio 4/(3^4) 


21 2% 




18 2% 
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Tabic 6 3 Extent of advice about possible (ob* from teachers and parents while at school, for 
e^ch sex and ethnic group (1980-81 survey) 



Greek 



Italian 



AnglofiAustraltun 



extent Oj advice 


Males 


fetucues 


Males 




Males 


4 Crrf J 


From teachers 






Per 


cent 






None 


31' 






DV 




jV 


Very little 


a 
y 




4 


Q 

O 


Q 
O 


1 A 
lU 


Yes, some 


30 


24 


22 


19 


38 


15 


Stay at school 


9 






4 




4 


Yes, a tot of general advice 


8 


16 


15 


8 


9 


17 


Yes, specific job or course 


i9 


24 


34 


22 


17 


15 


Already knew what he/she wanted to do 


2 




6 




2 




Nu answer 




2 










Sum 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


53 


58 


53 


"4 


53 


52 



From parents Per cent 



None 


26 


40 


19 


37 


22 


33 


Very little 


6 


2 




3 


2 


4 


Yes, some 


23 


14 


6 


18 


21 


25 


His/her own dcasion 




8 


15 


4 


11 


13 


Stay at school 


7 


7 


11 


1 




6 


Yes, a lot of general advice 








1 


6 


4 


Yes, specific job or course 


38 


27 


49 


36 


36 


15 


Already knew what he/she wanted to do 










2 




No answer 




2 










Sum 


100 


100 


100 


;oo 


100 


100 


n 


53 


58 


53 


74 


53 


52 



higher for sons than daughters and, overall, the proportions weie highest for Irahan males and Italian 
females (49 and 36 per cent compared with 38 and 28 per cent for Greek males and females and 36 and 
15 per cent for Anglo-Ausiralian males and females) (see Table 6.3). 

Only about one-quaner of the respondents stated that they had received advice about jobs from 
other persons and most of this additional advice had come from friends, either in the form of 
supportive help (1 1 per cent) or as advice about specific jobs (11 per cent). In general, females were 
more hkely to have received advice from fnends than had males. In addition, around 3 percent each 
of Greek and Italian females had received advice about jobs from teachers in post-school courses. 

Withm the total sample 16 per cent had received little or no advice from either the school or their 
parents and at the other extreme 17 per cent had received advice about specific jobs or courses from 
both the school and the parents. The most isolated situation existed among the 15 per cent who had 
recci\f-d nu advice from either the school, parents or friends. Within each eianic group this was 
found to be more common among females (16 per cent of Greek females, 24 per cent of Italian 
females and 1 9 per cent of Anglo- Australian females) and also relatively more common among Greek 
males (13 per cent) compared with Italian and Anglo-Australian males (6 and 9 per cent 
respectively). Curiously though, the overall proportions of those receiving no help at aU showed 
httle variation according to past and current employment status. 

Some of the respondents* comments regarding the advice they had been given are reveahng For 
example, some of the comments about advice from teachers give an idea of the very useful and 
individual help that some were given* 
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[Teacher] talked him about plumbmg-told him it would be hard to get mto because there are so many 
plumbers Teacher was a plumber himself and gave him advice about the trade 
Ves, asked me about interests, told me about options open to mc Preity helpful 

School helped get my ,ob, .ent off letter's asking for interviews Had special careers section set up in the 
library, sell and fncntis learned a lot about jobs through thai. 

Careers advisers at school [told them] how to go about getting a )ob-~rwo hours a week at school. To look m 
the paper, to ring up, to make an appointment and how to dress, speak and behave in mter\'iews 

The careers teacher showed her what sort of )obs were available, asked her what sort of ,ob she wanted and 
then showed her what it was like 

Talks on subjects that she was interested m, looked at marks m these subjects Gave information on those 
subjects and related work 

In contrast, for some the advice was non-existent, or inadequate, or they were bewildered about 
choosing a career. 

I didn't discuss anything with them and they didn't give me dny advice 
Careers adviser would talk to him Told him about jobs— but never the right ore 

Teachers talked about tiades and apprenticeships but left the choice to me and I knew I rould not make 
decisions "i«vv 

While teachers and careers advisers often seeired to tr> give a broad and general picture of 
possibilities parents' advice appeared to be more direa. 

They told me to keep on going at 5chool A lot of discussi?. i—ncarly fights 
They warned me lo do an apprenticeship no »natter what it was. 
Parents preferred daughter lo work ..i the family business. 
Parent^ own a factory, so working in the tactory was a logical assumption 
Parents said something well-paid, not factory work 
Parents suggested office work— not labouring or sales 
Sometimes it was a brother or sister whose advice proved of most value: 

Sister had an influence She was working ir. a bank and enjoyed it So he decided to try it 

Advice from my sister She said to hurry up and get a career— she always pushed me 

Parents uere pessimistic regarding possible jobs, thought that respondent would end up working in a factory 

B-oiher suggested office work-had much confidence m respondent and was the main driving force m her 

decision to wcrk as a typist clerk (Her current job) 

A wide range oi advice was forthcoming from friends- 

Friends told of their experiences, about getting along with people m offices. 

Friends helped- most supportive, understanding, because they had been through it themselves 

One respondent observed that 'you need to have friends to get mto a job' In some cases friends 
provided advice in conflict with what the parents wished. For example, m one case there was much 
discussion about jobs between the respondent and : r parents in which the mother particularly 
wanted her to Jo a secretarial course, but the friend suggested that she should make her own decision 
In another situation the parents had advised a daughter to go on with school, but her friends had 
remarked that, 'You're better off going to work if you're not going to pass' 
OveralU the various sorts of advice about jobs seem to fall into the following categories 

( 1 ) x^ecidp on a particular career, or follow a specific career suggested by a teacher or parent and 

try to get a job or post-school trairing in that. 
(2j Take any job that you can get and leave it when a belt - appears 

(3) Prohibitions about taking certain undesirable jobs, such as factory jobs, poorly paid jobs, 
nursing, or jons involving night shift (for giiis) 
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(4) Assumption that ihe respondent will join the parent or a relative* in their occupation 

(5) Advice not to leave school u til the respondent has found a job 

6.4 Knowledge about ways of finding a job 

Almost all of those interviewed had heard abcjt the Ccir^mon wealth Employment Service (CES) as a 
way of finding worK and the school was a major sou; e of this information (40 percent). Friends also 
constituted a source of knowledge about this (15 pe> cent) while many of the respondents had sa'd 
that it was everyday knowledge that the CES was a source of jobs 

In contrast less than one-third had heard of other employment agencies ard in this case the main 
source of Juiowledge was from books, newspapers, magazines or television (around one-third), with 
another one-quarter stating business college or less often, schools and smaller proportions stating 
fnends or parents 

Rather surprising was that so few had heard aoout government youth employment schemes (only 
one-third). Information about these was obtained largely from the CES or from th^ media 
(appro xiTiatcly one-quarter each) while lower proportions had gamed info^'raation about this from 
the school or from friends. In this case, parents were seldom cited as the source of information. 

Although there was relatively little known about government youth employment schemes, almost 
three-quarters had heard about examinations for obtaining jobs at government institutions, such as 
Telecom, Australia Post arid other public service departments. In this case friends were the main 
source of information; many of the respondents said that they knew someone who had done the 
examination The school was less important, while the media ard parents were slightly less often 
given as the source of information In addition, almost one-tenth had heard about these examinations 
from the CES. 

The Melbourne Age Job Market was another source of information r.bout jobs that was very well 
known Over 90 per cent had heard of this and, of course, the main source of knowledge about this 
was the media, itself. The school, friends and parents also played a minor rcle in bringing this source 
to the attention of the respondents. 

Some minor differences exist accord o sex and ethnic group as Table 6.4 shows More females 
than males knew of other employment agencies apart from the CES, some of these being secretarial 
and receptionist agencies. Females also seemed more likely „.an males to know about govemmc»it 
youth employment schemes; however, Italian males were an exception in this respect, in that a large 
proportion also knew about these schemes. Males were shghtly more likely to know about 
examinations for entry into the Commonwealth Public Service in comparison with females. Except 
for the CES and the Melbourne 'Age * job market, Greek males were le^s likely to know about sources 
of employment compared with the other two groups of males in the survey. In geueral (with the 
except'On of government youth employment schemes) Italian males and Italian females knew more 



Table 6 4 Proportion of the respondents in each scz and ethnic group who know about various 
sources of jobs (1980-81 survey) 



Greek / altan An^lo-Australian 

Subjfct Males Females Males Females Males Femalss 



Per cent 



CES 


98 


100 


98 


100 


100 


100 


Other employment agencies 


9 


36 


21 


51 


19 


42 


Youth employment schemes (government) 


23 


38 


43 


27 


32 


42 


Exams to get i.ito the Commonwealth Puolic 














Service 


58 


81 


79 


81 


74 


81 


Melbourne Age job market 


91 


86 


92 


97 


91 


85 



lis 
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about each source of employment compared with males and females rebpertively, m the other ethnic 
groups. 

6.5 Sources of information about behaving in a job and what to do if unemployed 

As Table 6. 5 shows, the main sources of information about relationships m a job and how to behave in 
a )ob, apart from what the young person learns from his/lier ov/n experience, are the school i;;cluding 
careers advisers, (17.5 per :cnr), business colleges (which is a major source among females, 12.5 per 
cent and especially among Greek females, 19.0 per cent), parents, relatives and friends (with an 
overall value of 7,3 per cent, but with a peak value of 1 7,0 per cent among Italian males), co-workers 
and employed people (5.8 per cent, with a high value of n.8 per cent among Italipn females) and 
employers and personnel officers (4 7 per cent). 



Table 6 5 Sources of information about relationships in a }ob, and what to do if unemployed 
(1980-81 survey) total sample 

Relattomhps m a job What to do token 

unemployed 

Beit way Best way 



Category 


So'trce 


to find out 


Source 


to find out 


1. Self — own cxpcncncc 


43.4 


29 4 


16.6 


12.8 


2 Books, study 


09 


~ 


06 




3 Newspapers, TV, yellow pages 


0.6 




20 


i.7 


4. Teachen, school, careers advisers 


17 5 


20.4 


15 2 


18 4 


5 Business college (a) 


6 7 


2 0 


2.9 


0.6 


6. Employers, personnel officers 


47 


99 


0,6 


0.6 


7 Co-workers, employed people 


5.8 


15,2 


0,3 


0,3 


8 Parents, relatives, family fnends 


7.3 


6,4 


90 


96 


9 Friends of same age 


09 


0.9 


64 


2 9 


10 CES 


1,2 


1,5 


17,8 


30.6 


1 1 Social workers, community leader 


0,3 




03 


2.0 


12 Greek/Italian organisations 










13 Parents and school 


1.2 


1 7 


1,5 


1 7 


14 Frienas and school 


0,6 


0.6 


20 


0,9 


15, Parents and fnend^ 


03 


20 


20 


2.3 


16 School, friends & parents 


09 


0,3 


06 


09 


17 Other adults, Austrahans 




06 


0.3 


0.3 


18 School and employed persons 


1 2 


20 






19 Employers and parents 




0.6 




03 


20 Other employment agencies 


03 


0 6 


03 


06 


21, Work experience prog-^ams 


26 


06 






22 School and CES 


03 


1 5 


26 


4 1 


23 Parents and CES 






1 5 


0.9 


24 Media and CES 






1.5 


2.0 


25 Friends and CES 




03 


1,7 


06 


26. CES and multiple others 




0.6 


20 


1 2 


27 CES and other employment agencies 




0.3 






Don't know, rot stated 


3.5 


2.6 


123 


4,7 


Sum 


100.0 


100.0 


1000 


100,0 


n 


343 


343 


343 


343 



(a) Not applicable lo m*ks, for feraaJcs only , xl\t corresponding percentages are 12 5, 8, 5 4 and 11 respeaivciy 
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The distribution of the answers to the question regarding the best way to find out about 
relationships in a |ob to some extent followed the pattern of answers regarding the source of such 
information. However, there was the attitude that a lot more of such help should come from co- 
workers and employed people (an increase from 5.8 to 15.2 per cent) and from employers and 
personnel officers (an increase from 4 7 to 9.9 per cent). There was also some increase in the 
proportion who thought that schools should be the source (from 17.5 to 20.4 per cent). However, 
there was still 29 per cent who believed that the best way to find out about relationships in a )ob was 
through their own experience. 

The Commonwealth Employment Service (CES) was the main source of information about what 
to do if unemployed (17.8 per cent) with another 9.3 percent who stated the CES in conjunaion with 
another source, thus making a total of 27. 1 per cent The next major source was teachers and careers 
advisers at the school (15.2 per cent), followed by parents, relatives and family friends (9.0 per cent) 
and friends of the same age as the re^^^^ndent (6.4 per cent). 

The CES was a particularly important source of knowledge among the females in the survey, with 
proportions stating this of 15.5, 31.1 and 23,1 per cent among Greek, Italian and Anglo- Australian 
females, compared with proportions 5.7, 18.9 and 7.5 per cent among the corresponding groups of 
males. If the CES and other sources are added, then the figures for females become 27.4, 36.7 and 
32 6 per cent and those for males become 15.2, 22.7 and 24.5 respectively, for Greeks, Italians and 
Anglo-Australians. 

The CES is also regarded as the best way to find out about what to do when unemployed. 30.6 per 
cent stated this as a single source and another 8.8 per cent stated this in conjunction with other 
sources, giving a total of 39.4 per cent. Again, it is the females more than the males who state the CES 
as the best source, with the exception of the Italian group, where the proportions are equally as high 
for males as for females. The next largest group is the school (18.4 percent) with another 9.0 per cent 
where the school is given in combination with othe* sources, including the CES, while 9.6 per cent 
state parents, relatives or family friends. 

Some of the comments accompanying the answers to these questions about learning about how to 
behave in a )ob and what to do when unemployed provide further insight into the situations of these 
young people and their sources of information. For example, with regard to behaving in a job some 
comments about where this was learnt were: 

From my father— because I work for him and he has been m the trade for 30 years. 

Tve always been well-mannered and doing vhat Tm told to. I didn't need to learn 

I just had to do what other people did— I *^ound out the hard way. 

The value of having a parr ^ime |ob while at school is evident in the following comment: 

I picked It up from my part-time job 

With regard to advice about what to do when unemployed, the following examples provide an 
illustration. 

Through iny sister, who has been unemployed quite often 

If It happened to me I would ask my older brother 

My family would always help me if I was m trouble [being unemployed! 

Enghsh teacher gave tne ennrc class lessons on how to get a job, 

I have never really thought or worried about it I have always had confidence in myself that I would find a )ob. 

Some insight into the phenomenon of leaving school part-way through the year and a teenager's 
means of avoiding being unemployed is given by the following comments: 

I just connnued full-time study until I found a job 
Only choice I had was to either get a job or stav at school 
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6.6 Activities of the unemployed 

The main activities during the day of those who had ever been unemployed were helping parents and 
other relatives (39 per cent), watching television or lounging around (18 pe: cent), talking with 
friends (10 per cent) and sport, or outdoor leisure (9 per cent) Smaller proportions stated reading, 
hobbies, craft work, or studying as their main activity. 

Females who had ever been unemployed were far more likely than males to state helping parents 
and other relatives as their major aai vity; the proponions were 50 per cent among Greek females, 54 
per cent among Italian females and 39 per cent among Anglo-Australian females compared with 
corresponding proportions for males of 22, 14 and 2U per cent respectively. Watching television, 
sport and being with friends were more common among males than females within the Greek and 
Italian groups, but not in the Anglo- Australian group (except with regard to being with fnends). On 
the other hand, within each ethnic group pursuits such as reading, craft work, music, hobbies and 
studying were relati ely more common among females than males, with the exception of the Italian 
males, for whom the proportions slightly exceeded those of the Italian females (see Table 6.6). 



Tabic 6 6 Main activiiici while unemployed of tho«€ who have even been unemployed according 
to sex and ethnic group (I9f»^~9l survey) 



ActtTnty 


No. 


% 


1 Helping parents and other relatives, doing jobs around the house 


64 


34.4 


2. Reading 


8 


4.3 


3 Watching TV, lounging around 


33 


17.8 


4 Sport, outdoor leisure, at the beach 


17 


9 I 


5 Talking with friends 


29 


15.6 


6 Voluntary work, working without pay 


3 


1 6 


7 At work co-opcrauvcs or community centres 






8 Craft work, painting, music etc 


5 


2.7 


9 Other hobbies 


8 


4.3 


10 Studying 


5 


2.7 


1 1 Helping m parents' business 


3 


16 


12. Shopping 


1 


05 


13 Other 


10 


5.4 


Sum 


186 


100 0 



Group of ^^''^ Italian AnglofiAustralian 

categories Males Females Males Females Males Females 



Per cent 



Ml 


25 


48 


19 


46 


20 


32 


2,8,9,10 


3 


15 


24 


21 




10 


4.5 


47 


20 


24 


8 


60 


26 


3 


19 


12 


19 


15 


10 


29 


Other 


6 


5 


14 


10 


10 


3 


Sum 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


32 


40 


21 


52 


10 


31 
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A selection of comments from the females about their activities while th^y were unemployed were: 



Shopping, home duties 

Reading, doing the housework, doing the garden 
Cxx)kin^ fnr the family, reading books, watching television 
Keep up shorthand skills— doing night shorthand classess 

One interviewer commented about one of the female respondents who was currently unemployed' 

Gives the impression that she does not really mind being unemployed, because she does the housework and 
cooks the evening meal for the rest of the family who arc >vorking 

While the females* activities whilst unemployed appear to be largely centred around the home the 
males gave comments which illustrate iheir wider range of aaivities outside the home, or, m contrast, 
general inactivity 

With people, checking things, learning about things and people 
Studymg for part-time course, going to the gym 
Sleeping, hanging around, seeing some friends 

It was of interest to note that those who were unable to thi. k of anything that they had learnt from 
school that was of benefit to them were also relatively more likely to state watching television and 
being with friends as their main activity while they were unemployed. 

With such high proportions who spend much of their time watching television while unemployed. 
It would appear to be a worthwhile venture for the government to exploit this by providing more 
extensive information about sources of advice and sources of )obs for ihe unemployed on television. 

6.7 Source of the first job 

Although the questions about knowledge of soutces of jobs exhibited relatively little variation 
according to ethnic group or sex, in contrast, the question regarding the source of the first )ob 
produced interesting variations between the different subgroups. 

Overall, there had been five main ways of getting the first job. The first and most commonly stated 
was 'applying directly', which included responding to an advertisement in an Australian newspaper, 
or approaching an employer and asking for a job, often as a result c*'a search through the yellov^ pages 
of the telephone directory; this total group represented over one-quarter of those who had obtained a 
)ob. The next largest category was the CES and slightly less than one-quarter had obtained their first 
job through this organisation. The next two main sources of the first job were parents and relatives 
and friends and each of these two groups accounted for one -fifth of the first jobs that had been 
obtained The last important source was the school und around one-tenth had obtained their first job 
in that way 

Sex differences in relation to the source of the first job were that males were far more Hkely to have 
gained their first job through parents and relatives compared with females (23-27 per cent compared 
with a maximum of 15 per cent among the females) and females were more likely to have gained their 
first job through newspapers and applying directly, or from the CES, compared with males. 

Relatively similar proportions of males and females within each ethnic group had obtained their 
first job through the school and only among the Italians was there a markedly higher proportion of 
males compared with females who gained their first job througu friends. 

In more detail, there was a very low proportion of Greek girl: who had gained their first job 
through parents or relatives (only 6 per cent compared with 14-15 percent for Italian and Anglo- 
Australian girls and 23-27 per cent among the three groups of boys). However, there were quite high 
proportions of both Greek and Italian females w^^o had gained their first job through the CES, 35 and 
26 per cent respectively, compared with 1 8 per cent for Anglo- Australian girls and 1 5- 19 per cent for 
the three ethnic groups of males. The main difference between the Anglo- Australian teenagers and 
those in the two ethnic groups was that the former were relatively less likely to gain their first )ob 
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Table 6 7 Source of the Hrtt Job among thote who hav« ever worked, according to tex and 
ethnic group (1980-81 survey) 



Greek Ualtan Anglo-Australian 

Males Females Males ^emales Mal^s Females 



Per cent 



New*^ papers, or c.^e^ direct applicaiion 




23 


15 


36 


25 


40 


Parents, relatives 


2^ 


6 


25 


15 


27 


14 


Fnends 


19 


19 


29 


r 


18 


14 


CES 


17 


35 


19 


26 


16 


18 


School 


15 


10 


6 


11 


10 


8 


Other 


7 


7 


6 




4 


6 


Sum 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


48 


49 


52 


66 


51 


50 



through the CES and relatively more likely to gain it through the newspapers or other direa 
"^plication (see Table 6.7). 

With regard to the source of tht first )oh in relation to working while still at school, it was found that 
males who had worked in this way were relatively more likely to get a job through friends aud 
relatively less hkely to have rehed on the CES for the first job. Females were also relatively more 
likely to have gained the first )ob through friends or from direct application if they had worked part- 
time while still at school. 

The extraordinary lengths to which some Greek and i -aan school leavers went in an attempt to 
find a )ob are illustrated by the following statements: 

He appears to have been under l jt of pressure from his parents to 'do something^ and, apparently, in 
desperation he started 'phoning various factones and businesccs that he looked up in the telephone book and 
this IS how he found his present job When asked how many phone calls be would have made, he said he 
thought It might have been the thirtieth such call which proved lucky. 

He and his father drove around whenever the father h ' ^ time asking every garage in the area for a job for 
hii^ In one day he estimates they a;>wved more than fifty garages in this way. 

It was certainly not unusual for a school leaver to sort through the yellow pages of the telephone book 
and to telephone employers, although perhaps not always to the same extent as indicated by the first 
example. In some cases, the value of having worked part nme while still at school was evident, as 
illustrated by a respondent's remcrks, for example 

Asked the boss whom I knew as a paper-boy 
Certainly, with regard to aaually being given the job that one has applied for, personality seems to 
play a role ^.me of the comments from the Greek and Italian girls indicate this: 

Nevrr been unemployed for more than a week or two. Says all you need to do to get a job is to talk In job 
interviews she tells employers what she can do for them She's very confident in herself 
Been to three interviews and each time was offered tne job, even above people with bcner qualifications Says 
this is because employers are looking for someone with pcryonality (which .he has) 

6.8 Employer in the first job 

Although, m relation to fhe other two ethnic groups, mgh proportions of Anglo- Australian males and 
females had gained their first job through parents and relatives, wb*n the status of the employer is 
considered a very different situation emerges. Among those who were ever employed only 8 per cent 
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of Anglo-Austrahan males and 4 per cent of Anglo- Australian females first worked for a parent, 
I 'lativc or fnend, compared with 3 1 and 1 2 per cent of Italian males and females and2 1 7 and 2 per 
cent of Greek males and females. The clustering of the Greek and Itahan labour market is even more 
, :onounced if one also considers the proportions who were working for other Greek and Italian 
employers. This category is particularly important for the Greek ethnic group and if these 
proportions arc added to ihc proportion A'orkin^ for parents, relatives and friends, the percentages 
whose first job was with an employer within, or known to, the ethnic group becon*e 31 and 20 per 
cent for the Greek males and females and 40 and 20 per cent for the Italian males and females 
respectively. 

Both males and females who had worked while still at school were relatively more likely to be 
employed by a parent, relative or friend in their first jrb compared with those who had not worked. It 
was aLo found that Greek and Italian males who had been working for parents, rclat. -cs or friends 
while at school were also likely to have their first job on leaving school with a parent, relative or friend 
(64 per cent) Similarly, 68 per cent of those who had worked for an Anglo-Australian employer while 
still at school also worked for an Anglo- Australian employer in their first job. There arc too few 
females working for parents, relatives or friends to warrant a similar comparison. 

6.9 The first job 

Among the teenage males in the sample the most common occupation after first leaving .nool was, 
m order, rhc gi oup met -i machinist, motor mechamc, plumber (17 per cent), followed by sales (1 1 
per cen' \ electricians (8 per cent), carpenters (7 per cent), factory » crkers (6 per cent), labourers (5 
per cent), w^th 3 per cent each in clerical '*ork, painting ^ind decor ting and hairdressing. Relatively 
more Greek and Itahan males arc in sales compared with i\nglo-i -ustralian males ( 17 and 13 per cent 
compared with 4 per cent). The excess Anglo-Australian males were not conccntrateH in any one 
occupation but scattered over a wide range of )obs in which vireck and Italian youth were less 
commonly found, such as, entertainer, gardening, bookbinding, sport and recreation and the armed 
services. In addition, slightly more Greek males were in labouring work and relatively fewer in 
clerical work compared with the other two groups. 

As would be expected, the range of jobs among females is very different from that for males. The 
highest proportions of females are in clerical work (30 per cent), sales (22 per cent) and typing ( 1 8 per 
cent). Following these, there are smaller proportions who are bookkeepers or cashier (7 per cent), 
hairdressers (4 per cent) and machinists in factories (4 per cent). T>e main differences between 
ethnic groups are that a very much higher proportion of Greek and Italian girls are r-pists in 
comparison with the Anglo-Australian girls (20 and 24 per cent compared with 8 per cent) and there 
is a very small proportion of Greek girls who are in sales occupations (only 1 0 ocr cent compared with 
27 per cent of Italian giris and 26 per cent of the Anglo- Australian girls). Also, whereas none of the 
Anglo- Australian girls had begun work as hairdressers, several of the Greek and Italian girls had 
done so (see Table 6.8). 

To give some further indication of the type and range of work that Greek and Italian teenagers 
were able to find when they left school, the following paragraphs list the first twentv jobs 
encountered in the interviews with each of the sex and ethnic groups. 

Greek males* driver, apprentice electrical assembler, labourer, clcaronic technician, motor mechanic, 
apprentice m electronics, factory machinist, hairdresser, panel beater, carpertcr. electrical mechanic, motor 
mechanic, sales assistant in take-away food shop, labourer, stove repairman, stove factory, armature wmdcr, 
apprentice panel beater 

Itahan males: motor mechanic, architectural drafter, loincr, barman, apprentice TV technician, tcchn.cal 
assistant, apprentice carpenter, panel beater, wholesale florist, cabinet maker, apprentice auto-clcctrician, 
sales assistant, apprentice plumber, apprentice electrical mechanic, apprentice fitter and turner building 
apprentice, apprentice motor mechamc, apprentice butcher, clerk, motor mechamc 
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Table 6 8 Distribution of the sample according to detailed occupational category of the first 
job, by M and ethnic group (1980-81 survey) 



Greek 



ItaJtan 



Anglo-Australtan 



Occupattor* 



0 Never had a |ob 

5 Nurses 

10 Artists, cntcnaincrs etc. 

1 1 . Draftsmen, technicians 

12. Computer operators, social workers 
15 Bookkeepers & cashiers 

16. Stenographers & xypisxs 

17 Other clerical (incl. travel consultant) 

20 Sales 

21,22. Gardeners etc. 

34 Drivers, road transport 

38 Postal workers 

41 Dressmakers, tailors, cutters 

42. Leather w'>7lu:rs 

43 Metal making & treating 

45 Motor mechanic, meta? machinists, 
plumbers 

46 Electncians 

47 Metal & elrctncal production-process 
48. Carpenters, cabinet makers 

49 Painters and decorators 

51 Printers, bookbinders 

52 Potters, glass and clay 

53 Bakers, butchers, food & dnnk 

56 Paper, ruSbcr, plastic products 

57 Packers 

59. Storeman 

60. Labourers 

61 Machinists (unspecified) 

63. Housekeepen, cooks, maids 

64 Waiters, bancnders 

65 Caretakers, cleaners 

66 Barbers, *^«»irdressers, beauticians 

67 Launc dry cleaners 

68 ithletes, s po» l: -nen 

71 Other service, sport, recreation 

72 Armed services 

Sum 



Males Females Males Females Males Females 



1 
4 
10 
17 
5 



Number 
1 8 



11 

3 
1 
5 



4 
16 
18 
18 



53 



38 



74 



1 
2 
2 

53 



3 
4 
14 
13 



52 
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/^.iglo- Australian males apprentice fitter «nd turner, apprentice plumber, bank( .icer, apprentice painter 
and decorator, commercial artist trainee, motor mechanic, mechanic, aircraft mechanic, apprentice metal 
worker, sales assistant, apprentice gardener, amusement machine attendant, apprentice book binder, 
apprentice carpenter, apprentice comp»»s.ior, sales assistant, apprentice carpenter, hairdresser, bank clerk, 
apprentice book binder 

Greek females factory worker, shop assistant, secretary, clerk, hairdresser assistant, clerical assistant, 
receptionist, cashier, secretary, junior cost clerk, bank clerk, typist-word processor, hairdresser, packer, 
hairdressing apprentice, child- minding assistant, prc-school mothercraft nurse, pharmacy assistant, 
secretary, packer 

Italian females typist-receptionisr, hairdressing ap^^rentice, receptionist-clerk, assistant cook in take-away 
foods, clerk, bank teller, typist-receptionist, making jewellerv, secretar>', manneqjin, typtst-clerk, sales 
assistant computer operator, typiat-clerk, hairdresser, secretary, t nop proprietor, insurance clerk, clerk, sales 
assistant 

Anglo- Austrahrn females dental nurse, sales assistant, invoice typist, typist, pharmacy sales assistant, sales 
ass.stant, bank clerk, office assistant law ckrk, hairdresser, dental assistant, clerk, factory machinist, faaory 
machinist, clerk, bank officer, typist, typist, clf clerk. 

The source of information about the first job had some bearing on the type of |ob obtained. Among 
Greek and Italian females, almost three-quarters of the first jobs obtained through Australian 
newspapers or the school and almost two-thirds of the jobs obtained through other dirca application 
or through the CES were clerical or typing jobs In contrast, relatively moreof the first jobs obtained 
through parents and relatives were in 3alcs or faaory work, while fnends as a source were more likely 
to lead to work in the service occupations, Greek and Italian males were relatively more likely to get a 
trade job through the school and then through the CES, friends, parents or relatives, in that order. 

Among the combined groups of Greek and Italian school leavers those who had got their first |ob 
through parents or relatives were also likely to be working for parents or relatives and only one-third 
of such females and one-quarter of such males were working for employers outside their ethnic 
group If the first ,ob was obtained through the newspaper or through friend" then 50-60 per cent 
were working for employers outside the ethnic group, while if it was obtained through the school or 
the CES at least three-quarters were working for Australians or other non-Greek or non-Itahan 
employers 

Both males and females who were working in sales occupations were relatively more likely to oe 
working for parents, relatr es or fnends. Males working in trades were slightly more hkely to be 
working for other Australians and females working in clerical lobs were also more likely to be working 
for Australians 

Among both males and fem? les of Greek and Italian origin the school was relatively more likely to 
be the so ^ce of the first job if they had completed the school year, while parents and friends were 
relatively more likely to be the source if they had left part-way through the school year. It was also 
found that males who had left part-way through were also relaf -ly more likely to be working for 
parents, relatives, fnends or other persons from the same ethnic group compared with those who had 
completed the school yeai 



Fxpe of job by level of schooling 

Detailed analysis cf the occupational category of the first )ob according to level of schooling revealed 
the following observations. 

( 1 ) Greek males The majority of these had attained Years 1 n and 1 1 (24 and 43 per cent respectively, 
with 17 per cent in Year \2). The main differences betwef-n youths in each of these two main 
schooling levels was that those in Year 1 1 had a higher proportion who had never had a job (13.0 
compared with 7 7 per cent ) and a lower propomon who were m a trade (52.2 compared with 6 1 .5 per 
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cent). However, the proponion in a trade peaked at these two years and was considerably lower 
among those who had reached only Year 9 or who had proceeded to Year 12. 

(2) Italian males. These we'-e distributed rather like the Greek males, but with a slightly higher 
proportion who had proceeded to Year 12 (thus the proponion from Years 10, 1 1 and 12 was 23, 53, 
23 respectively). Again, as with the Greek males, there was a higher proponion of Year 10 leavers in a 
trade compared with Year 1 1 students (83.3 compared with 70.4 per cent and onl> .6.7 per cent of 
Year 12 students were in a trade). In addition, only Year 1 1 and higher level students were in the 
occupational categories, lower professional, clerical and sales (a panicularly large group). Year ^2 
students were strongly represented in clerical (167 per cent) and sales (33.3 per cent), although there 
was also around 8 per cent in factory and labouring work. 

(3) Anglo- Australian males. The majority of these had reached Year 1 1 (64 per cent) and there were 
28 per cent with Year 1 0 level of schooling. As for the Greek and Italian males, a higher proponion of 
Year 10 leavers (60 per rent) were in a trade compared with Year 1 1 leavers (53 per cent). With a 
higher level of schooling there were also fewer in the service occupations and more in lower 
professional, clerical and sales. 

(4) Greek females. In contrast to the Greek males, the majority of the Greek females had reached 
Year 1 1 or Year 12. The main differences in the occupational destination between these two levels 
were that the Year 12 leavers contained a lower proportion in clerical (47, i compared with 55,2 per 
cent) and a higher proponion in sales (17.6 compared with 6.9 per cent). 

(5) Italian females These were distributed according to level of schooling rather like the Italian 
malts, 1 e. 24 per cent from Year 10, 53 percent from Year 1 1 and 22 percent from Year 12. The main 
difference in occupation patterns between these levels of schooling was that with each successive year 
of school there were higher proportions in clerical |obs, fewer in sales and fewer in factory jobs. 
However, at the same time, with each higher level of schooling there were greater proportions who 
had never had a job (6, 10 and 18 per cent respectively). 

(6) Anglo- Australian females These have a distribution of school levels rather like that of the Greek 
females, i.e 44 per cent from Year 1 1 and 33 per cent from Year 12. However, their occupational 
chr^nge from one level to the next is unlike thai I'cr the Greek females and more like that of Italian 
females, in that from Year 1 1 to Year 12 there are more in semi-professional and clerical jobs and 
fewer m sales. 

Overall, it would seem that among males, the trades occupations are characteristic of Year 10 
leavers and to a lesser extent of Year 1 1 leavers, but are uncommon among Year 12 leavere. While 
most of the remaining group are not engaged in a trade have moved mto clerical and sales occupa- 
tions, some of them, particularly the Greeks and Italians, have never had a job. Therefore, in some 
ways, staying at school longer cuts them off from this major category of employment. 

Although staying at school longer results in an increase in the proportion in lower professional and 
clerical occupations and a decre ^se in the proportion in sales for Anglo-Australians females, the other 
groups of females deviate sdghtly from this pattern. Italian females also exhibit an increase in 
clerical jobs and a decrease m sales, but this is also accompanied by an increase in the proportion who 
have never had a )ob. While there is no increase in unemployment with each higher level of schooling 
among the Greek females, this seems to be at the -xpense of an increase in the proportion in sales and 
a decrease m the proportion in clerical occupations 

Type of job and completion of the school year 

An analysis of the mfluence of leaving part-way through instead of completing the school year on the 
type of job first obtained by school leavers, according to the -Jxperience of each sex and ethnic group 
is discussed m the following paragraphs. 
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( 1) Greek males Although Greek males who left school pait-way through the year were less likely to 
have never had a )ob than those who had completed the year(0 compared with 13 per cent) they were 
also less likely to have a trade occupation (36 per cent compared with 49 per cent) and more likely to 
be in a factory or labouring )ob (43 compared with 10 per cent) 

(2) Italian males. Italian males who have left school part-way through the year follow the pattern that 
one would normally expea to occur, that is, a higher proportion have never had a job (8 per cent 
compared mi.: zero), a smaller proportion are m trade occupations (34 compared with 62 per cent), a 
hii^her proportion are in sales (23 compared with 10 per cent) and smaller proportions in clerical 
occupations (zero compared with 8 per cent) m comparison with those who completed the year. 

(3) Anglo-Australian males. A lower proportion of Anglo- Australian males who left school part-way 
through the year are m trade, factory or service occupations m comparison with those who completed 
the year. Curiously, however, they also contain larger proportions m the lower professional, clerical, 
bales and communication and transport occupations than those who completed the year. Also, like 
the Greek males, those who left part- way through contain a lower proportion who have never had a 
job than those who completed the year. 

(4) Greek females. Lecause only 16 per cent of the Greek females in the sample had left school part* 
way through the year, the numbers are too small to xnake &ny meaningful comparison. However, it 
does seem that the proportion who have never had a job is higher among those who completed the 
school year, but the proportion:* in clencal jobs are virtually the same for the two categories. 

(5) Italian females. Like the Italian males, Italian females also follow the expected pattern for their 
sex, namely, a higher proportion who have never had a job (20 compared with 9 per cent), a lower 
proportion m clerical jobs (20 compared with 59 per cent), a higher proportion in sales (47 compared 
w ith 19 per cent) ana a higher proportion in factory work (7 compared with 2 per cent) among those 
who left school part-way through the year in comparison with those who completed the year. 

(6) A nglC'- Australian females Like their male counterparts, Anglo- Australian females who have 
completed the school year also contain a higher proportion who have never had a job compared with 
those who stayed to the end of the year. Relatively fewer of the Anglo-Australian females who left 
school part- way through the year are m lower professional (zero compared with 12 per cent) and 
ser\nce occupations (5 compared with 12 per cent), but there are relatively more in clerical (47 
compared with 36 per cent), sales (32 compared v ith 2 1 per cent) and factory jobs ( 10 compared with 
3 per cent), in comparison with those who con pletcd the year 

Overall, one could conclude that those who completed the school year are more likely to be m the 
better jobs than those who left part-way through, but at the same time, the probability of 
unemployment also seems to be higher among this group, at least within some of the sub- 
populations of school leavers 

Type of job and working part-time while at school 

The influence of working ^art-time while at school was another aspect that was examined m relation 
to the occupational category of the school leavers in their first job after leaving school. Observed 
differences were as follows 

( 1) Greek males The mem differences bet\^cen those who did not work while at school and those who 
did was that the former were slightly more likely to have never had a job, less likely to be m sales oi 
trade occupations, but more likely to be in factory or labouring jobs. 
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(2) Italian males Because so few Italian males did not work while at school (x7 per cent) it is not 
possible to make any detailed comparisons 

(3) Anglo-Australian males Because so many of these worked while at school (81 per cent) .here are 
too few in the 'did not work' category to make meaningful comparisons. 

(4) Greek females Considerably more of the Greek fc^\^ies who did not work while at school had 
never had a |ob compared with those who did work (20 per cent compared with zero) and those who 
did not work were also less likely to be in clerical occupations (50 compared with 64 per cent). 

(5) Italian females Itahan females who did not work while at school are less likely to have ohrained a 
clerical )ob in comparison with those who worked (40 compared with 63 per cent) and are more likely 
to be in the service occupations ( 1 3 compared with 3 per cent), faaory )obs (5 compared with zero per 
cent), or to have never had a job (13 compared with 9 per cent). 

(6) Anglo- Austrahan females. The observations regarding the Anglo- Australian females are rather 
similar to those for the Greek and Italian females. Anglo-Australian girls who did not work while at 
school, in comparison with those who have worked, are more likely to have never had a job (1 1 per 
cent compared vvith zero per cent), less likely to have obtained a clerical |ob (33 compared with 45 per 
cent), more likely to be in s?les (33 compared wuh 19 per cent), more likely to have a faaory job (17 
p'^r cent compared with zero per cent) and less likely to be in the service occupations (zero compared 
with 16 per cent) 

A summary of the relationship between the type of )0b done while working parttime at school and 
the t>pe of the first fi'll-time )ob among the combined group of Greek and Italian males and the 
combined group of Greek and Italian females is given in Table 6.9 There were three major 

Table 6 9 Distribution of Greek and Italian school leavers according to their Hrst |ob in 
relation to their parttime )ob while still at school (1980-81 survey) 

\X'ork while ^'J:± 

at school Nex'cr had a job Sales Trade Factory Sum (a) n 



Per cent 

Males 



Did not work 
Sales 
Trade 
Factory 


12 
7 


9 
3S 

10 
10 




48 

30 

52 

70 


18 
15 
14 

3 


100 
100 
100 
100 


33 
20 
21 
30 


Total b) 


6 


14 




53 


12 


100 


106 


Work while 








first job 








at school 


Net er had 


a job 


Clerical 




Sales 


Sum (c) 


n 


Did not work 
Sales 


Females 

17 
5 




44 

64 


Per cent 


15 

21 


100 

100 


78 
42 


Total id) 


n 




S2 




17 


100 


132 


Hi) Sum include^ clerical, 
ih) Including 2 'other' 


service, other 


irJ Sum mcludcs service 
fti) Including 12 'other' 


other 
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occupations among the Greek and Italian males while at school, sales, tradesmen's assistants and 
workers in factories Of those who had worked in sales, 35 per cent remained in the sales area after 
leaving school and all had been employed by the survey date. Of those who worked in a trade while at 
school, 52 per cent were also working in a trade ^n their first )ob since leaving school, although not 
necessarily the same trade and all had been employed. Among those who had worked in a factory or 
other labouring job while at school, 70 per cent had moved mto a trade and 10 percent into sales, but 
7 per cent had remained unemployed. However, this unemployment rate is still considerably lo^' tr 
than the rate of 12 per cent among those who did not work while at school. A similar comparison for 
females is of less inteiest because the majority of those who worked while at school were m the sales 
occupations. However, it is found thaton'y 5 percent of those who worked m sales had never had a 
job after leaving school and 2 1 per cent had remained in sales while 64 per cent had gone to clerical 
jobs. In comparison, there were 17 percent who had never had a job after leaving school among those 
who did not have a paid job while at school. 

Overall, working part time while at school appears to be associated with two important advantages. 
Fir<itly, the school leaver who worked is less likely to remain unemployed after leaving school. 
Secondly, the school leaver who "vorked also seems to have a greatei chance of gaining the better jobs 
that are available, particularly in the case of females. However, it is of interest to note that such school 
leavers do not always do the same type of job when they first begin work after leaving school. 

Thus, in having this double advantage, working while at school differs from the other two factors 
discussed, i.e , doing the Leaving certificate and completing the school year While each of these 
generally improves the chances of gaining the better jobs, each also seems to be associated with a 
longer period of unemployment before gaining the first job. Some of the complexiti'^s associated with 
this initial period of unemployment are discussed further in the next chapter. 

6.10 Good and bad things about the most recent job 

After describing their first and their most recent jobs, the respondents were asked to state the two 
most important good things and ^he two most important bad things about the job that they were now 
doing. The full list of these re , onses is given in Tables 6 10 and 6.1 1. Among the good things, 
'money' was mentioned most often (31 per cent), followed by the 'opportunities to meet people' (28 
per cent) end 'good relationships with ^"orkmates' (2^ per rent). Next came 'gaining useful 
experience or training' (22 per cent), 'good conditions' (11 per cent), ^mentally stimulating, 
interesting' ( 10 per cent), 'just likes doing the work', 'promotional opportunities', 'job security' and 
'using skills and training' 

Relatively more females than males had ^'^ated 'money', 'opportunities to meet people', 'good 
condiMons' and *good relationships with ^ifcmates' among the two good things about their most 
recent job, while relatively more males than females had stated 'gaining experience or useful 
training', 'using skills and training', ^working outdoors' or *easy' work than had females. Relatively 
more Italian males and Anglo-Australian males had stated that their most recent job was 'mentally 
stimulating, interesting', while relatively more Greek and Italian males mentioned 'gaining useful 
experience or training'. Considerably fewer Greek females mentioned 'opportunities to meet 
people', perhaps because they were often placed :n protected and isolated positions in the workplace, 
while unusually high proportions of Anglo-Australian girls mentioned 'good relationship with 
workmates', perhaps reflecting the opposite situation. Finally, slightly more of the Greek males and 
females mentioned 'close to home' as a main advantage of the current job, compared with those in the 
other ethnic and sex groups. 

The most often stated bad things about the most recent job were, in order, the conditions, which 
usually referred to long hours, short breaks etc. (15 per cent); heavy, tiring work load (13 per cent); 
problems with wages, including pay that was too low or was often overdue (12 per cent); and poor 
relationship with the boss, including several cases of alleged employer exploitation (12 per cent). 
Next came 'not interesting, boring' (10 per cent) and then 'dirty work', the 'locality, travel to work' 
and 'poor relationships with workmates', each with approximately 8 percent. Girls were more likely 
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Tabic 6 10. Distribution of tl-c Mmple according to the stated *good* things about the most 
recent job, among those who had ever worked (1980-8! survey) 



Good things 
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27 


35 


29 
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26 
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Travel 
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Good rclatioonship with workmates 


14 


30 


18 


20 


30 


Good relationship with boss 
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4 


5 


Qosc to home 


3 


6 


5 
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5 


Likes doing the work 


8 


9 


10 


8 


8 


Not hard work) easy 


7 


3 


4 


4 




Good hours 


2 


2 


i 
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3 


Qean )ob 


3 


1 


3 


2 




Freedom 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


The atmobphere— high class etc 


2 


2 


1 


3 


2 


Responsi&ihiy 


3 


3 
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3 


4 


Nothing 


1 


1 


2 






n 


145 


161 


92 


115 


99 



(a) Because the respondents were iblc to state up to two good things »bout their most recent }ob the pcrcentug--. add to more than 



M - Male, F = Female, G = Greek, I = Italian, A = Anglo-Australian 

to complain about 'travel' to work and 'boring' work than boys and, by the nature of their work, boys 
were more likely to state 'dirty work' and 'tiring work load' as some of the bad things about their most 
recent job. 

Greeks and Italians were more hkely to complain about 'tiring work load' than Anglo- Australians, 
however Greeks were less hkely to state 'travel to work' as a problem and Anglo-Austrahans were 
relatively more hkely to say that the work was boring or that they had a poor relationship with the 

boss 

Examples of comments about the good things relating to the most recent )ob from Greek and 
Itahan males are* 

Pay's good, dean job, not very heavy, have a lot of freedom 
Meeting people, learning about people, interesting. 
Learning a useful trade and good work mates 
While some of the comments from the girls are. 
Meeting people, sccupty, promotional opportunities 
Money, fnends outside school, new experiences 
Learning about society, fnends, social life— grow up in a job a lot 
The work is exactly what I want to do 
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e 6 1 1 Dittribudon of the uunple •ccordlng to the suted 'bad* things about the most recent fob, smong 
thoM who had ever worked (1980-81 tiurvey) 



Bad things M F G I A 



Per cent (a) 



Problems with wages> not enough money 


11 


14 


12 


12 
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Insecurity 
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Conditions, e.g. no flexi-Dme, short lunch, long hours 
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14 
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Not interesting, bonng 
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Lonely, iick of workmates 
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Poor relationship with workmates 
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Poor relationship with boss 
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Diny work, dangerous 
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Thing work, hard work, work load 
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Nothing bad about job 
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n 
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Because the respondents were tble to sute up to two bad duogs about their nx>st recent tob the percentage* add to more than 100. 
M - Male, F = Female, G = Greek, I = Italian, A = Angto-Australitn 



Some specific bad things listed about the most recent job by the Greek and Italian boys from selected 
comments were no future for advancement, hassles with boss, hassles involved 'n working for 
relatives, boring work, dirty (*you have to do all the dirty things when you are a beginner'), having to 
deal with fussy and arrogant customers (hairdresser), routine, dianpline and heavy responsibility, 
the pressure they put on apprentices. 

Bad things about the most recent job which were mentioned by the Greek and Italian females 
included being treated as a junior or as an inferior, the locality, quarrels with other employees, too 
demanding, dealing with impatient customers, travelling problems (compounded by strikes on 
public transport, problems in working for friends) being taken advantage of, not being paid for 
overtime, long hours. 

It IS of interest to note that there were many instances where teenagers had been unhappy at 
school, or at least, very glad to leave school, but were extremely pleased and happy about the job that 
they were currently doing. It is somewhat reassuring to learn that fpjling to respond well at school is 
.iOt always a barrier to subsequently gaining a job and adjusting well to the workforce. Perhaps this is 
best illustrated by the following statement: 

Found school experience a bit much to take generally— too demanding— -wanted to get out and join the 
workforce She says that so far it has been a very satisfying experience— it has given her security and a sense of 
belonging 

6.1 1 Reasons for leaving 

Reasons for leaving, or for planning to leave, the first )ob were also asked and the full list of these 
reasons is given in Table 6. 1 2. Altogether two-thirds of those who had obtained a job had left, or were 
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planning to leave it The mam reason was 'to go to a better )ob' ( 1 8 per cent), followed by the closely 
related reason, 'didn't like the work, bored, unhappy' (13 per cent) An appreciable proportion had 
left because of the 'people he/she worked for', including employer exploitati ^ (l l per cent), while a 
similar proportion had left because it was only a temporary job at the beginning. Finally, there 'vere 3 
per cent with each of the reasons 'retrenched', 'wanted to study or to get some further training' and 
*will stay only until he/she finishes his/her training'. 

An investigation of differences according to sex and ethnic group shows that relatively more Greek 
males and females have or will be leaving the first job compared with the other ethnic groups and, 
within all ethnic groups, relatively more females than males have left the first job (see Table 6.1 3). It 
IS most noticeable from Table 6. 1 3 that high proportions of females who have ever had a job have left 
because of circumstances outside their control, that is, they were sacked or retrenched, there was a 
closedo^xx, or it was only a temporary job at the start. Among those who have ever worked the 
proportions leaving in this way are 29 per cent for Greek females, 1 8 per cent for Itahan females and 
18 per cent for Anglo- Australian females compared with 10, 12 and 12 percent for the corresponding 
groups of males. Further analysis shows that there arc relatively more males than females whose 
reason for leaving is pay, to go to a better job, or who intend to leave when they finish their 
apprenticeship training, while there are relatively more females than males who left because they 



Tabic 6.12 Distribution of Uie sample according to the reasons for leaving the flrst {.b, among 
those who had ever worked (1980-81 survey) 
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Went overseas, or on long holiday 
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Wanted to study, get some further training 
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To go to a better job, no future prospects 
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10 


13 


14 
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Didn't like the work, bored, unhappy 
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37 
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(a; Because the respondents were able to state up to two reasoni for Ictving the first |ob the percenugcs add to more than 100 
M = Male, F = Female, G = Greek, I = lulian, A = Angk>- Australian 
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Table 6 13' Proportion who have never had a job, who have left or intend to leave the first |ob 
and the proportion who left because of retrenchment etc., according to each tex and 
ethnic group (1980-81 survey) 



Status regarding 



Greek 



Itahan 



A nglo-A ustraiian 



the first job 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Males 


Females 








Per cent 






Never had a )ob 


9 


16 


2 


11 
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Has left the first job 


54 


58 


49 


54 


43 


54 


Intends to leave after training 


11 
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May leave 






2 
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Won't be leaving 


26 


24 


38 


34 


38 


38 


Sum 
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100 


100 


100 


100 
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A. Proportion who have had a job 
who have left 


58 


69 


50 


61 


45 


56 


B Proportion who have had a ]ob 
who left bccauir they were 
sacked, retrenched, closedown, 
or were only m a temporary )ob 


10 


29 


12 


18 


12 


18 


C Ratio B/A (a) 


18 


41 


23 


30 


26 


32 



(a) Ratio B/A (a) the propornon among those who hive left the first rob who left because they were $ackcd, retrenched etc 



were bored and unhappy in the job. Relatively few of the Anglo-Australian girls left because of 
employer exploitation, compared with the other females. Greek girls and Anglo -Australian girls 
were similar with regard to the proportions leaving because they were bored and unhappy (with 
higher proportions than for the Itahan girls), while the proportions who left to go to a better job were 
highest among Greek and Italian males and Anglo-Australian females. 

From further analysis it seems that in the move from the first to the most recent job Greek and 
Italian males tended to progress from sales and faaory occupations to trade occupations and, while 
some Greek and Italian females moved from clerical to sales and from the other* category to clerical, 
the main movement there was from sales to clerical. 

As would be expected, stated reasons for leaving the first |ob are related to the statements 
regarding 'bad' things about the job. Some specific examples of reasons for leaving are: 

Got sick of It Uninteresting and monotonous 

Didn't hke the employer, but hkcd the )ob 

Boss, awful conditions, smoke, noise, boring 

Instead of learning the trade, they had me cleaning the factory 

Didn't feel relaxed and didn't get any satisfaction* from the job 

Left It— not what she wantcd—hmdered her hunting for the real )oh she was after 

Couldn't get on with the employer 

There were two interesting links between the reasons and circumstances associated with leaving 
school and the reasons for and incidence of leaving the first job. Firstly, within the combined group 
of Greek and Italian girls, a high proportion of those who had found that nothing they had learned at 
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school was of any use in the workforce had never had a job and, among those who had gained a job, a 
higher proportion of those finding nothing useful at school had left their first job in comparison with 
those who had stated positive benefits of what was learned at school. Secondly, again within the 
combined group of Greek and Itaban females, a relatively high proportion of those who had left 
school because they believed that they were not clever enough or because they could not cope with 
the school work had never gained a paid job and, among those who had worked, a relatively high 
proportion had left the first job, compared with those leaving school for most other reasons. 
However, with regard to each of these two observations there was no similar relationship among 
Greek and Italian males. 

Ti ends in reasons for leaving the first job in relation to the three faaors already considered, that is, 
passing or not passing the Leaving certificate, completing or not completing the school year and 
working for pay or not working while still at school were examined in relation to the experience of the 
combined Greek and Italian groups, separately for males and females. Because the numbers were 
small, it was appropriate to examine two groups of reasons: one where the respondent's reason for 
leaving was outside his or her contiol, i.e. sacked, retrenched, close-down or only a temporary job at 
the start and one where the respondent appeared to be leaving for personal advancement, i.e. wanted 
to study, or to go to a better job. For convenience, the first group of reasons will be referred to as the 
negative reasons and the second group will be referred to as the group of positive reasons in the 
discussion which follows. Among the combined group of males who had ever worked after leaving 
school It was found that those with the Leaving certificate were more likely to leave the first job for 
thr set of strongly positive reasons (22 per cent) and less likely to leave for the negative reasons (9 per 
cent) compared with those without the Leaving certificate (for whom the corresponding values are 1 7 
and 14 per cent respectively). 

Similar but even greater differences occur when Greek and Italian males who have completed the 
school year are compared with those who left part-way through. In the combined ethnic group who 
completed the year 22 per cent left for the positive set of reasons and 9 per cent for the negative 
reasons, while among the Greek and Iialian males who did not complete the school year the 
corresponding values are 15 and 15 per cent respectively. Thus, in both cases those with the better 
academic performance are more likely to have left the first job for strongly positive reasons and less 
likely to have left for the negative reasons. 

However, the panern differs when those who worked for pay while still at school are compared 
with those who did not. There were higher proportions in both groups of reasons among those who 
had not worked for pay while at school - 21 per cent leaving for negative reasons and 31 per cent 
leaving for posinve reasons, compared with 8 and 20 per cent of those who had a paid job while still at 
school. Perhaps one explanation for this is that those who worked while at school were more aware of 
the structure and possibilities of the labour market and better able to make decisions about the choice 
of |ob. 

With regard to this last factor, namely working or not working for pay while still at school, the data 
suggest that the experience of the combined group of Greek and Italian females is fairly similar to 
that of the males, with the exception that much higher proportions of females with a paid job while at 
school had left the first job in comparison with those who did not. However, with regard to the other 
two faaors, the expei ienceof the Greek and Italian females follows the opposite pattern observed for 
males, in that the academically more successful females are more likely to leave the first job for 
negative reasons and less hkely to leave for the positive reasons. This finding can be interpreted in 
two ways. Either it casts doubt on the conclusions reached regarding the experience of the males, or it 
means that experience in the workforce of Greek and Italian females is entirely different from that of 
the males. Other data from the survey tend to suppori the latter explanation. 

6J2 Summary 

Overall, the sample was relatively well-balanced between those who had experienced little or no 
unemployment and those who were currently unemployed or who had been unemployed for four 
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months or more. Experience of unemployment appeared to be leas, among the Anglo- Australian 
males, increasing among the Italian males and Anglo-Australian females, followed by the Greek 
males and with the greatest exposure to unemployment among Greek and Itahan females. It should 
be noted that the experience of the Greek males is partly related to their relatively high overseas-bom 
component 

It would seem that a large proportion of teachers at the schools are providing useful and individual 
advice about the job market and choice of job, nevertheless some students were unable to recall being 
given any such advice and others found that the advice was too general rather than a specific 
indication of what they, personally, should do. From the responses it would appear that, with the 
exception of Italian males, the females in the sample rather than the males described the -^vice that 
they had been given as especially useful and direaed to their specific needs. On the other hand, 
parents were more likely to provide direct advice to a son than to a daughter and Italian parents 
usually gave more specific advice than Greek parents, who in turn gave more detailed advice than 
Anglo-Australian parents. Supportive help from friends also played a role, particularly among 
females Parents, siblings and other relatives all appeared to exert some influence both in specifying 
desirable and discouraging unsuitable jobs. 

Italian parents also seem to be a greater source of advice about how to behave in a job, certainly in 
relation to their sons, in comparison with the other ethnic groups. The CES played a major role as the 
najor source of advice about what to do when unemployed, particularly among the females in the 
sample and more females than males also stated that this was the best way to find out about this. 
Certainly, a very high proportion of each sex and ethnic group knew about the CES as a source of 
information about jobs. Most also knew about the Melbourne Age Job Market and about the 
examinations held regularly for school leavers wishing to get into the Public Service, but surprisingly 
only one-third knew about government employment schemes, indicating a serious lack of publicity 
about these schemes. Italian males and females both seemed relatively more well informed about the 
various sources of finding out about jobs than the other ethnic groups. 

Sex differences appear with regard to the source of the first job after leaving school. As before, the 
CES emerged as relatively more important among females, particularly among the Greek and Italian 
females and relatively more females than males has also obtained their job by applying direaly or 
from an advertisement in an English language newspaper, while relativelv more males had been 
assisted by parents and relatives. Some of the school leavers had shown great initiative and extreme 
perseverance in their pursuit of a job. The source of jobs is also reflected in the type of employer, 
males being more likely to work for parents, relatives or fnends than females, particularly among the 
Italians and Greeks. Working part time while at school, a common pattern among the males in the 
sample, had a far-reaching influence on employment history after leaving school. Relatively more of 
those who had worked while still at school appeared to obtain iheir first job from friends and fewer 
from the CES and relatively more were working for relatives or friends compared with those who did 
not work while at school. 

While the sample of Greek, Italian and Anglo-Austrahan male school leavers tended to work 
mainly m the trades area, with also relatively large proportions of Greek and Italian males in sales, 
Greek and Italian females were concentrated in the clerical, sales and typing occupations, with more 
in typing compared with Anglo-Australian females, and relatively fewer Greek ihan Italian females 
in sales 

Three factors which played a part in the employment experience after leaving school were 
examined, namely, level of schooling, completing the school year and working part time while at 
school. Staymg at school to Year 1 1 or Year 12 to som- extent reduces the probability that male 
school leavers will enter a trade, partly because they are entering a different job market and partly 
because of the age limit on apprenticeships. On the other hand, staying at school for an extra year or 
two generally increases the proportion of females in lower professional, clerical and «3les 
occupations, but more so among Anglo- Australian females than among the Greek and Italian 
females and with no apparent reduction in the level of unemployment. While leaving part-way 
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through the year appears to be associated with a lower rate of unemployment, at tne same time it is 
also associated wiih a higher concentration in the lower status )obs In contrast, working part time 
while at school, among this particular sample at least, appears to be associated with both a lower level 
o^ unemployment and a higher concentration ii .he higher status )obs. 

The social climate of tiie workplace is evidently a very important aspea with re^jaru to the *good 
things' about a job, including opportunities for meeting people, having good relationships with 
workmates and a good relationship with the boss. So also is the pay, including an ad equate level, 
regularity and recognition of overtime In addition the interestof the work itself and the opportunity 
to gain or use experience and training are important. Working conditions, including the hours of 
work and the work load, were also frequently mentioned. 

Greek males and females seemed relatively moie likely to have left the first job compared with the 
other sex and ethnic groups and females more often than males seemea to have had temoorary jcbs or 
to have been retrenched. An*ong the females, while there are examples of school leavers with strong 
discontent and dislike of school who arc happy and successful in the workforce, thrre is also the 
suggestion that those who cou.d remember nothing of benefit from their schooling were more likely 
to have never had a job or more likely to have I'-ft rhe^r first )ob. i.cw self-esteem With regard to 
academic ability also seemed related to poor performance of fcmple*^ in the workplace. 

Unemployed feirales appea:ed to be more housebound and to lead more re^^tnaed lives compared 
with unemployed maies, being more likely to be helping around the house or busy in individual 
pursuits such as reading or craft work Unemployed males ov the other hand seemed to b^ out with 
fritnds to a greater extent 
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<^HAPTER 7 

Durations of uiiemployment and continuous employment 



7.1 Description of the variables 

As in the previous stud) of Turkish and Lebanese youth a 'work calendar' was used to trace the 
experience of the Greek and Itahan teenagers during each month since leaving school. In the case of 
the pretest, which was conducted during October and November 1 980, experience was traced from 
January 1978, while for the main survey^ which was conducted from April to August 1981, 
experience was traced from January 1979. In the few cases where a respondent had left school before 
these starting date3, the interviewer had aiso recorded this e?rly work or unemployment experience. 

For each month since the starting date the interviewer W3S asked to record the respondent's status 
according to whether he or she was at school, employed or unemployed, or some other status. The 
full hst of codes available are given below 
1 . at scnool; 

2 at school and workmg part time; 

3 workmg — full time or part time; 

4. not working — unemployment benefits. 

5. not working— no unemployment benefits; 

6 vacation empioyment (used only if the respondent returned to school afterwards), 
7. holidays; 

8 post-school education (e.g. business college) 

Originally code 1 had included both school and other educational institutions, but as the survey 
proceeded it was found that it was preferable to recode post-school training separately to code 8. Also 
wun regard to 'holidays' status, it was also decided that it would be of more value if normal school 
hohdays in December-January, May and September were changed from code 7 to code 1 (provided 
that the respondent was at school before and returned to school after, the holidays). Similarly, 
normal annual recreational leave while working in the same job was changed from code 7 to code 3, 
However, i^ he respondent took an unpaid holiday between )obs, or an extended holiday without pay 
during the :ime that he or she was employed in the same )ob or while changing jobs, then code 7 was 
retained. As will be seen later, it was quite common for respondents to state that they were having a 
\ :ay rather than that t^ey were unemployed during the period between leaving school and 
^idrting work and sometimes between jobs and this coding was retained. If a person was doing a po^^t- 
school course and working at the same time, he or she would be coded as 3 during those montps. 

The information tabulated in each month of the work calendar was also summarised in a series of 
codes on the page immedi^^tc'y following the calendar 

(i) total number of months since leaving school; 

(ii) total number of months at work; 
(in) total number of months unemployed; 

(iv) total number of months on unemployment benefits; 
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(v) number of months of uncmploymcrt before 1st job; 

(vi) number of months of unemployment before most recent job; and 

(vii) number of jobs since leaving school. 

In addition, two variables were coded to provide further information about the respondents' work 
history. 

(viii) Total number of months between leaving school and starting work. This differs from (v) in 
that, in addition to months of unemployment it also includes holidays (as stated by the 
respondent) and any post-school courses (which by definition exclude ternary education, or 
post-school courses done while workmg full time or part time). 

(ix) Number of months of continuous employment after stamng the first )ob. Although this 
usually refers to the length of ti me in the first job, it also includes the time spent in two or more 
)obs if there were no breaks in between. 

Two approaches have been used in the analysis of durations of unemployment and employment 
and movement in and out of the workforce: 

(1) freouency distributions according to month since leaving school; and 

(2) i;^rMval analysis. 

The results of these analyses ar^ described in the remainder of this chapter 

7.2 Frequency distributions A employment status according to month since leaving 
school 

The month-by-month histories of each respondent in the work calendar provided a great deal of 
information about their movement in and out of work and in and out of post-school education since 
they left school One way of capturing this wealth of data was by observing frequency distributions 
according to the \'arious possible statuses during each month since leaving school. However, before 
doing this, the raw data had to be realigned with statuses recorded accordmg to months 1,2 3 etc. 
since leaving school, so that for each respondent the code in month x referred to their status x months 
since leaving school This reahgnment was necessary because of the variation in the sample with 
regard to the year in which the teenagers had left school and with regard to whether they had left 
pan-way through or completed the school year. In addition, since the fieldwork had proceedea over 
several months there was funher variation in tr- total months elapsed between leaving school and the 
date of interview (see Figure 6.1). 

The distribution of post-school status during each month since leaving school expressed as a 
proportion of the number of respondents with non-zero status for the corresponding month is 
represented in Figures 7.1 to 7.4. 

The graphs plotted for the total sample give some indication of the overall experience among 
teenagers (see Figure 7 1) During the first month smce leaving school only around 40 per cent 
immediately enter the workforce, while the rest are mainly having a ^holiday' (26 per cent), or are 
unemployed without benefits (22 per cent), while a few are unemployed with unemployment 
benefits. During the next few months the proportion who are employed increases fairly steeply, to 
over 70 per cent during the sixth month since leaving school and eventually to 80 per cent during the 
fourteenth month Beyond the first month since leaving school the proponion having an unpaid 
holiday or who are unemployed without benefits decreases sharply to less than 5 per cent each of the 
total, while those receiving unemployment benefits increases to a maximum of around 22 per cent 
dunng the third and fourth months since leaving school, before also decreasing to arou nd 1 0 per cent. 
Durmg this early period another category becomes important, namely, participation in post-school 
education; this hovers around 8-9 per cent from the third to about the eleventh month and then 
becomes insignificant at the higher durations 
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Figure 7 1 Proportion of school leavers who are employed. une.np!o>ed, or in other activit.es, acccrdingto 
•.he number of months since lc;\ing school (1980-81 survey) total sample 
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Figure 7 4 Proportion ot school leavers vvho are empio>ed, uncrnploved or in other activites, according to 
whether they completed the school year, according to the number of months since leaving school 
{ 1980-81 sur\c>J males, tcmales and Greeks and Italians 




Male-female differences 

Naturally, as one might expect, experience differs between males and females, as Figure 7.2 
indicates During the first month since leavmg school only around 32 ^r cent of females are 
employed compared with nearly 50 per cent of males and in the third month since leaving school the 
proportion of females on unemployment benefits peaks at 27 per cent coir ared vith 18 per cent for 
males While similar proportions appear to take ^holidays* during the initial months since leaving 
school, relatively higher proportions of females arc classified as unemployed and not receiving 
unemployment benefits compared with males. A very large difference exists with regard to ihe 
proportion in post-school courses. Among females, this climbs to over 1 2 percent in the third month 
since leaving school and remains at or above this level until the eleventh month. In contrast, the 
proportion of males in post-school education never rises above 4 per cent. 

Differences by sex and ethnic group 

Further differences emerge when one compares post-school experience according to ethnic group 
and sex, as given in Figure 7,3. After leaving school, Anglo- Australian males quickly move into paid 
work, over 85 per cent reaching this status in the third month and around 90 per cent from the 
seventh month, Italian males take rather longer to reach similar but slightly lower proportions at 
work (i e., 85 per cent after six months), while Greek males take considerably longer and t-each the 
level of 80 per cent employed after nine m jnths. Consequently the Greek males in the sample have a 
higher proportion who are on unemployment benefits (over 30 per cent during 4-8 months since 
leaving school and then eventually around 20 per cent), Italian males exhibit considerably lower 
levels on unemployment benefits, also with an initia' peak of 10-15 per cent in the 2-4 months since 
leaving school, while th Anglo- Australian males show a relatively steady, low level on 
unemployment benefits in the region of 5-10 per cent and without an early peak as observed among 
the two ethnic groups. Post-school courses are important only among the Italian males (around 6-9 
per cent during 4-12 months after leaving school), are non-existent among the Greek males and 
account for only 2-3 per cent among the Anglo- Australian males. 

The female populations show further variation in patterns of experience after leaving school. In 
each ethnic group, thtre are lower proportions employed among females than among males; for 
example in the third month the figures for males and females are 85 and 64 per cent for Anglo- 
Australians, 69 and 42 per cent for Italians and 52 and 32 for Greeks. Accordingly, the peaks in 
proportions on unemployment benefits are also higher among females and are 21 per cent for Anglo- 
Australian females, 27 per cent for Italian females and 35 per cent for Greek females. While up to 8 
per cent of Anglo- Australian females do post-school courses during the first year since leaving 
school, this proportion is small in comparison with the Greek and Italian females, where around 
14-19 per cent are doing such courses from the third to the eleventh month since leaving school. It 
should be noted that among the Greek girls the proportion on unemployment benefits during the 
early months since leaving school is almost equivalent to the proportion who are employed. 

Influence of leaving school part -way through the year 

Further differences emerge when the influence of other faaors i^ considered. As Figure 7,4 shows, 
the rate at which a school leaver obtains a job is faster if he or she leaves school part-way through the 
year than if he or she completes the school year. Two months after leaving school 58 per cent of males 
who complete the school year are employed compared with 70 per cent of those who left part-way 
through The corresponding proportions for females are 37 and 60 per cent. Those who leave part- 
way through are also less likely to do post-school courses and are less likely to have a ^holiday* before 
starting work. The peak in the proportion receiving unemployment benefits, evident in the third 
month since leaving school among those who completed the school year, is also absent among those 
who left part- way through. 

The same pattern occurs when the two ethnic groups are considered, as Figure 7 3 shows. Again, 
higher proportions of both males and females of Greek and Italian origin have begun employment in 
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the early mor.t'iS since leaving school if they left part-way through the year than if they had 
completed the year. Unemployment rates are also initially higher among those who completed the 
school year, however, the data suggest that after about six months since leaving school the 
unemployment situ&tion of the mid-year leavers deteriorates in comparison with those who 
completed the school year, particularly for girls. Therefore, the advantage of leaving school part-way 
through the year seems to be only shon-lived. 

Further analysis shows that among the combined group of Greek and Itahan females who have 
obtained a |ob Those who left part-way through the school year were more likely to have left the first 
job (80 per cert) compared with those who had completed the school year (58.5 per cent). Differences 
between corresponding groups of males are much smaller (69 compared with 64 per cent), suggesting 
that It IS largely the females who are ultimately disadvantaged by leaving school before the end of the 
year 

Influence of obtaining the Leaving Ceriificaie 

A similar pattern occurs when the sample is subdivided according to those who have gained the 
Leaving certificate and those who have not. Initially those without the Leaving have a higher 
proportion unemployed. For example, two months after leaving schcol 54 per cent of males with the 
Leaving are employed compared with 70 per cent of those wuhout this qualification. The 
corresponding proportions for females show smaller differences and are 40 and 44 per cent 
respectively The differences between males tend to con verge around 14 months after leaving school, 
while those for the females appear to converge earlier, at around six months 

Initial differences in the proportions employed between those with the Leaving and those without 
among the Greek and Italian males are smaller than those among all males. At two months after 
)ea^ ing school the proportions are 52 and 58 per cent respectively and they are even closer among the 
Grrek and Itahan females, 36 and 37 per cent respeaively. Both the combined group of Greek and 
Italian males and the combined group of Greek and Italian females follow the same overall patterns 
as observed for all males and for all females respectively 

None of the males without the Leaving have done any post-school training, whereas following a 
low incidence immediately after leaving school, a level of around 5-6 per cent of all males and 6-7 per 
cent of Greek and Itahan males with the Leaving are found to be doing a post-school course during 
the first year. 

There is a higher incidence of 'holid ays' immed iately after leaving school among all males with the 
Leaving than among those without. During the second month since leaving school 17 per cent of all 
males and 1 9 per cent of Greek and Italian males with the Leaving were on ^holiday' compared with 4 
per cent of all males and 2 per cent of Greek and Itahan males without the Leaving. In addition, it is 
found that, while the incidence of 'holidays' among both males with the Leaving and those without 
decreases to zero after the third month, there is later an increase in the incidence of 'holidays* but 
onl> among those with the Leaving This reaches a slight peak of around 2-3 per cent near the end of 
the first year 

The situation regarding post-school education and 'holidays' among the females is quite different 
from that observed among males Females without the Leaving are less likely to be having a 
'holiday' immediately after leaving school (7 per cent of all females and of the combined group 
of Greek and Italian females, compared with 12 per cent of all females and 1 1 per cent of Greek and 
Italian females with the Leaving, during the second month since leaving school), but there is a 
greater resurgence of 'holidays' later in the year by females without the Leaving. In addition, m 
contrast to males> during the first year since leaving school there are relatively high proportions of 
both females with the Leaving and females without it who arc doing post-school courses and 
furthermore the proportions are higher for those without the Leaving. For example, during 4-5 
months since leaving school, around ^ 5 per ce* ' of all females and 20 per cent of Greek and Itahan 
females without th leaving are doing a post-school course compared with 1 0 per cent of all females 
and i2pei .enlo „,vek and Italian females who have passed the Leaving, however, after about 12 
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months after leaving school, the positions are reversed and nnore females with the Leaving appear to 
be doing post-school courses than those without it. 

Influence of working for pay while at school 

Another factor influencing the pattern of experience during the first year after leaving school is 
whether the respondent worked part time for pay while still at school. This influence is illustrated in 
Figure 7 5. 

Both males and females who worked for pay while still at school had a much greater probability of 
being employed as soon as they left school in comparison with mosc who did not. In the second 
month since leaving school the two sets of figures for males are 65 and 49 per cent and for females are 
54 and 35 per cent. The proportion on unemployment benefits is also much lower for those who 
worked part time compared with those who did not, where the corresponding peaks for males are 32 
and 12 per cent and for females are 39 and 14 per cent. From these figures, it would seem that, in 
terms of finding a job, the benefit of working part time while at school is relatively greater for females 
than for males. Unlike the patterns observed with regard to completing the school year or leaving 
part- way through, working or not working while still at school has relatively little effect on the 
proportions doing post-school courses (at least for females), or on the proportions who have a 
^holiday' between leaving school and starting work. Obviously, with regard to the latter, it would 
seem that those who work part time while still at school are even more in need of a holiday than those 
who do not 

Further confirmation of the overall pattern is provided by the last set of curves in Figure 7.5. This 
shows that for the combined Greek and Itahan sample, higher proportions of both males and females 
become employed after leaving school if they had worked part time during school than if they had 
not Not working while at school appears to be linked with a serious long-term disadvantage among 
the Greek and Italian females, whose ultimate proportion employed is below 60 per cent. In contrast, 
while the Greek and Italian males who did not work while at school have only around 40 per cent 
employed 2-3 months after leaving school, the proportion eventually climbs to over 80 per cent after 
nine months, a level comparable to those who worked while at school (but which was attained by 
them after six mon^^hs). 

7.3 Survival analysis 

The second approach to the analysis of patterns of unemployment and employment after leaving 
school IS through the survival sub-routine on the SPSS computer program package. Originally 
written for the purpose of measuring the duration of survival after the onset of a given medical 
condition, or the duration before a relapse after treatment, the survival program can also be applied 
in the current situation. In this case 'survival' refers to survival in the unemployct' state before the 
terminal event, which is gaming the first job. In the second part of the analysis ^survival' refers to 
remaining employed and the terminal event is losing the first |ob or changing jobs with a break in 
between 

The data collected on the work calendar for each respondent are ideally suited to analysis in this 
way, firstly, because of the varying periods since the respondents have left school (which influences 
both their duration of unemployn^ent and their duration in their first job) and, secondly and more 
importantly, because many of the respondents have not experienced the terminal events, gaining the 
first job or becoming unemployed after gaining the first )ob. The program makes use of the 
information relating to these 'censored' cases, but takes into account the fact that they have not 
experienced the terminal event. 

The program is based on life table analysis, frequently used m demography to study mortality 
patterns From information about the number of persons exposed to risk during each month, 
corrected according to the number withdrawing from the sample during each month (censored cases) 
and from the number of termir c\ events occurring each month, it derives the probability of survival 
during each month and hence the cumulative proportions surviving to the end of each month These 
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are plotted on a graph to provide a survival curve. The program also conveniently calculates the 
median survival value for the given set of data, i.e. the duration to which one-half of the sample 
survives 

Of special value is the way that the program is able to compare the survival experience of two or 
more subgroups. Firstly, it plots the survival values for each subgroup on the same graph for visual 
assessment. Secondly, it provides standard errors (S.E.) of the cumulative proportions surviving to 
the end of ea^h period. Thirdly, it is possible to compare the median survival times for each set of data 
and fourthly, the program derives an overall comparison statistic, D, which provides a summary 
measure of statistical significance. The value of D is derived by comparing the survival time of each 
individual in one subgroup with the survival umc of all other individuals in the sample and adding a 
value of one to that individual's score if it exceeds the other value or subtracting one if it is below it. 
Special procedures exist for the comparison with censored cases. This is repeated for all individuals 
in the subgroup and a mean score is obtained. The process is then repeated for the individuals within 
each of the other subgroups. Finally, the value of D is derived from a formula linking the mean scores 
in each subgroup. The statistic D is distributed as chi-square with the number of degrees of freedom 
equal to the number of subgroups minus one. A large value of D therefore has a low probability of 
occurring by chance alone and this indicates that the subgroups arc not from the same survival 
distribution or, in other words, that the two subgroups have statistically significant ^survival' 
experience. The following paragraphs describe the results from this analysis. 

7.4 Duration of unemployment before the first job 

The first part of the survival analysis refers to unemployment before the first job, but includes only 
unemployment as stated by the respondent and so excludes unpaid holidays or post-school courses 
which might have occurred after leaving school and before the first job. The figures corresponding to 
this second approach are given in the last column of the tables and are discussed in Section 7.5. 

Dijferences by sex and ethnic group 

From Table 1. 1 it is apparent that females have a longer duration of survival than mclcs, i.e a longer 
period of unemployment between leaving school and gaining the first )ob. Median values of 
unemployment before the first job are 1 59 months o. females and 0.76 months for males. As the 
analysis in the table shows, the value of D is 17.605 with 1 degree of freedom and a probability of 
0 0000, indicating that the pattern of duration of Ui. Tiployment before the first |ob of females is 
significantly different from that of males. 

Differences by sex within each of the three birthplace groups are also shown in Table 7.1. In all 
cases It can be seen that females remain unemployed longer before the first job in comparison with 
males. However, the comparison analysis suggests that while the male-female differences within the 
Italian and Anglo-Australian groups are significant, they are not significantly different within the 
Greek subgroup. 

When the analysis by sex within each ethnic group is rep>cated including only those who were bom 
in Australia the levels of significance remain essentially the same Thus, there are still significant 
diff'^rences between Italian males and females and between Anglo-Australian males and females, but 
not between Greek males and females when the 5 per cent level is used as the criterion of acceptance 
(see Table 7,2) 

Figure 7.6 shows the variation in experience between the different birthplace subgroups 
separately for males and females. It is evident that within each sex group those of Greek origin have 
the longest pciiod of unemployment before the first )ob, followed by those of Italian origin and lastly 
by those of Anglo-Australian origin The median durations of unemployment increase from the 
lowest values of 0.59 months for Anglo- Australian males and 80 months for Italian males to 0 87 
months for Anglo- Australian females, 1.17 months for Greek males, 1 .80 months for Italian females 
and 2 76 months for Greek females. 
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Table 7.1: Median duration of unemployment (A), and unemployment and other activities (B) 
of school leaven before the flrtt job and comparison tests, according to sex and 
ethnic group, based on survival analysis (1980-81 survey) 



Median duration (months) 



Category 


n 


A 


B 


Total 


343 


0 95 


1.84 


Male 


159 


0 76*** 


1.07*** 


Female 


184 


1 69 


3.13 


Greek 








Male 


53 


1.17 


1.94* 


Female 


58 


2.76 


4 39 


Italian 








Male 


53 


0.80** 


0.95** 


Female 


74 


1.80 


3.28 


Anglo-Australtan 








male 






0.85 


Female 


52 


0.87 


1.37 


Males 








Greek 


53 


1.17*** 


1.94** 


Italian 


53 


0.80 


0.95 


Anglo-Australian 


53 


0.59 


0 95 


Females 








Greek 


58 


2.76** 


4,39** 


Italian 


74 


1.80 


3.28 


Anglo-Australian 


52 


0.87 


1.37 



* Significtm at the 5 per cent level ** Significtnt it the 1 per cent level *** Significant it the 0 1 per cent level. 
Males-'pkired compansons (A) Greek ind ItaliAn p = 045S*, Greek ind Anglo-AuitriliAn p'^.OOOl***, Italian ind Angk>- 
Austrahin p= 0130* 

Females— paired compartsom (A) GreeV and Italian p = 1916, Greek and Angk>- Australian p = 0007***, Italian and Angk>- 
Australian p- J 175* 

Males— paired compansons (B) Greek and Italian p = 0524, Greek and Angk>-Au$tralian p = 0029**; Italian and Angk>- 
Austrahan p ~ 2745 

Females— paired comparisons (B) Greek and Italian p = 2521, Greek and Anglo- Australian p = .0005***; Italian and Angk>- 
Austrahan p = 0077** 
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Tabic 7.2 Median duration of unemployment ;A), and unemploym t and other activities (B) of 
school leavers and comparison tests, according to sex and ethnic group, based on 
survival analysis (IS'SO-Sl survey Australian-bcrt: population only) 



Medt^ J duration (months) 



Category 



Austrahan-bom Greek 

Male 24 0,92 L80 

Female 41 3.25 4,51 

Australtan-bom Itahan 

Male 43 0.83* 0 98* 

Female 52 1 67 3.00 
Austrahan-bom maL 

Greek 24 0 92** L80* 

Italian 43 0.83 0.98 

Anglo- Australian 53 0 59 0.85 

Australian-bom females 

Greek 41 3.25** 4.51** 

Italian 52 } 67 3.00 

Anglo-Australian 52 0 87 1.37 

* Significant at the 5 per cent level ♦* Significant at the 1 per cent level *** Significant at the 0.1 per cent level. 

Australian- bom males— paired compansons (A) Greek and Itahan p = 3308, Greek and Anglo-Australian p = .0031**, Italian 
and Anglo- Austrahan p = 0095** 

AusTrahan-bom females— paired comparisons (A) Greek and Italian p= 1309, Greek and Anglo- Australian p= 0008***, 
Italian and Anglo- Australian p = 0342* 

Austrahan-bom males— paired compansons (B) Greek and Italian p = 1777, Greek and Anglo- Australian p = 0 148*, luhanand 
Anglo- Australian p = 2037 

Austrahan-bom females— paired comparisons (B) Greek and Italian p= 1542, Greek and Anglo-Austrahan p= 0006 ***, 
Italian and Anglo- Australian p- 0239* 
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The comparison tcct shows that within each sex group differences in the duration of 
unemployment before the first job between the three birthplace groups are significant. In addition, a 
paired comparison test in which all possible pairs within a given sex subgroup are compared, shows 
that, for males, Greeks arc significantly different from Anglo- Australians, Italians are significantly 
different from Anglo-Australians and Greeks are significantly different from Italians. Among 
females, Greeks and Anglo-Australians and Itahans and Anglo-Australians are each significantly 
different from each other, but in this case the experience of unemployment before the first job is not 
sigmficantly different between Greek girls and Italian girls. 

When the further refinement of including only the Australian-bom population is made, overall 
differences between the ethnic groups within each sex group remain significant, but the paired 
comparison test now shows significant differences only between Greeks and Anglo-Australians and 
between Italians and Anglo-Australians, but not between Greeks and Italians, for both sexes (see 
Table 7.2). 

Differences by level of education 

The calculation of survival values of the total sample according to the control variable, level of 
education, revealed no significant difference between those who had attained the Leaving certificate 
or higher level and those who had reached a level below the Leaving (see Figure 7,7(a) and Table 7,3). 
There were still no significant differences in the duration of unemployment before the first job 
between those with the Leaving and those without when the two sexes were analysed separately. 

When the influence of having or not having the Leaving was examined separately for each ethnic 
group a significant difference was found only within the Anglo-Australian group, but indicating a 
shorter duration of unemployment before the first job among those without the Leaving. 



Table 7 3 Median duration of unemployment (A), and unemployment and other actlvidet (B> of 
tchool leavers before the firtt fob and comparison tests, according to level of 
schooling, based on survival analysis (1980-81 survey) 



Median duration (months) 



Category 


n 


A 


B 


Below leaving 


141 


0.86 


1.42 


Leaving and above 


202 


1 17 


2.26 


Males 








Below leaving 


69 


0.72 


0.88* 


Leaving and above 


90 


080 


1.55 


Females 








Below leaving 


72 


1.25 


3.20 


Leaving and above 


112 


1 93 


3.10 


Greek 








Below leaving 


45 


1 37 


2.25 


Leaving and above 


66 


2 69 


3.95 


Italian 








Below leaving 


49 


I 58 


2.50 


Leaving and above 


78 


0.95 


2.00 


Anglo-Australtan 






0.78* 


Below leaving 


47 


0.59* 


Leaving and above 


58 


0.83 


1.56 


* Sigmfiant tt the 5 per cent level 
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Farther analysis was carricJ out to ascertain whether a different set of indicators of educational 
attainment would produce survival curves which were significantly different. In this case, the 
variable used was the year rcC'^hed st school. Median durations of unemployment before the first |ob 
amor those who had attained Yf , '* or less, Yr^ar i 1 and Year * 2 were 0.86, 0 95 and 1 .38 months 
respcctivelv and j^gain there was r*.c indication of a long— duration of unemployment amor , those 
with a higher level of schooling, but again the differences m the overall survival curves were not 
significant. 

One farther test was done, this time in relation to the influence jf post-sci»ool, non-tertiary 
cources. With regard to the total sample, there was a longer duration of unemi yment before the 
first job among those who had not done a posi-school course (1.33 months) compared with those *hat 
had (0.88 months) and the differences between the two distributions were significant. However, the 
results varied when males and feir les were considered separately. Among males, thr two 
corresponding du/aticms we;e 0 9r and 0,70 months rcspcaively and the survival curves were 
signiflcantl* differen' -^n contrast the two ccTcsponding durations among females were 1.83 a'.J 
1.59 months respectively and in this case there were no ^ Lmficant differences. One reason for these 
sex difference is that dmost all of ^he post-school training done by males i- the form of 
apprenticeships, which, Hy definition, are assoaated with paid employment. How^/er, the post- 
school training undertaken by female school leavers is usually course tuition at a secretarial college 
and which the student pays for. The main conclusion to be drawn fro»^ this analysis is that, even 
when the time spent out of employe .nt whiK doing i.^..'urse is excluded, undertaking a post-school 
coarse in secretarial skills docs no' necessarily reduce the duration of unemployment before the first 
)ob. 

As pointed out in the eani ^ parts of this chapter, it is mainly the girls without thf Leaving who 
undertake post-school courses, at least during the first twelve months after leaving school. 

Influence of completing V school yea'- 

One of the concerns of the school's teaching *staff in the sample areas was the high proportion of 
stp ients who left part-way during the school year. Altogether, around one-quarter of those in the 
ste aple . left school before November or Decemb^*, the proportion being highest among Anglo- 
Australian females and lowest among Greek females. For ihe whole sample, there was a significant 
differeace between ^ne duration ot up'^mployment of these two groups before tlie first job; the 
asscviatcd probability is 0.0175 and the median d:irations are 1.18 months for those who completed 
the school year and a shorter value of 0.76 months for those who left part- way through (see Table 7.4 
and Figare 7 7(b)). Part of ..^e explanation for Uiis could be that those leaving part-v/ay through were 
often leaving because they had already found a job, whilr immedii^ie employment was less accessible 
to those leaving a: the normal time, who possibly faced greater competitions for jobs. 

When analysed separately for each sex, the differences v^ere significant only fot females. Ho'vever, 
median duration times for males still followed the same pattern, i.e. a shorter time for those leaving 
part-way through the year, 0.71 months, compared with 0,79 months for others. Corresponding 
median duration times for females were 0.83 and 2. 1 2 months, with a corresponding probability of 
0.0416. 

When analysed separately according to ethnic group, the differences are found to be significant 
only for Greeks. Those who completed the year had a median time of unempl ^yment before the first 
job of 2 66 months compared with 0.82 months for those who had left during t i year. However, as 
indicated on page XX, m terms of the incidence of unemployment, this advantage in leaving pa-*- 
V through the year app .rs to be ^nor: lived. 

Influence of working for pay v^hiie at school 

An analysis of the whole sample produces significant difference between those who worked part 
time while still at school (in paid work) and those who did not work at all (Inteiestingly, the small 
group who worked part time without pay k^^^. who were ocjtteJ fmm the subsequent analysis, 
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Table 7 4 Median duration of uncmploy^ncnt (A), and unemployment and other activi ties (B) of 
school leavers before the first job and comparison tests, according to whether they 
completed the school year, based nn survival analysis (1980*-81 survey) 



Medio** duration (months) 



Category 


n 


A 


B 


Completed year 




1 18* 


2.28** 


Left part-way 


84 


0.76 


0.86 


Males 








Ccmpleted year 


118 


0.79 


1.44* 


Left part-way 


41 


0 71 


0./6 


Females 








Completed year 


140 


2 12* 


3 33* 


Left part-way 


43 


0.83 


0.98 


Greek 








Completed year 


88 


2.66* 


3.85* 


Left part-way 


23 


0.82 


0.88 


Italian 








Completed year 


98 


1.20 


2.40 


Left part- way 


28 


0.93 


1.00 


Anglo-Australian 








Completed yeai 


72 


0.73 


131 


Left part-way 


33 


0.63 


0.1 J 


* Significant it the 


5 per cent level ** 


Significant at the 1 per v^nt level 





aligned more closely with the group who did lot work at all) The value of p is 0.0000 and the median 
durations of unemployment before the first job for those who worked while at school was 0.77 
months and for those who did not was 60 months. 

These difference. 5 persist when males and females are analysed separately. The median durations 
for males are 0.69 and 1 .50 months, and those for females arc 0.91 and 3.06 months respectively for 
those who worked and those who did not work while still at school. The corresponding probabilities 
are 0.0026 for males and 0.0000 for females. Evidently working while still at school in a paid job is 
associated with a great advantage in moving into employment after leaving schocl. 

The differences between those who were in paid work while at school and those who weie not 
persist when the analysis is repeated separately for each ethuic group and the difteT-ences are highly 
significant for each group (see Table 7.5 and Figure 7 8). 

Combined influence of completing the school year ind working for 'xiy whue at school 

Because of the apparent importance of these two factors, co.Tf etmg the school year and working for 

pay while at school, their combined influence is considered 'n Table 7.6 and Figure 7.9. 

When the initial duration of unemployment only is considerc 1, differences within the total sample 
a»-e significant, but significance for pairs of subgroups occurs only for those who completed the year 
and did not work (median 3.00), in comparison with those who completed the year and worked 
(median 0.80), those who left part-way and worked (median 0.70) %nd to a lesser extent in comparison 
with those who left pan-way and did not work (median 0.87 months). Obviously there is an 
advantage associated with working, among those who completed the year and m the comparison of 
the two extremes, there is an advantage fl«vx:iaied with leaving part-way and working rather than 
completing with no paid work Among tliose not doing paid work whilt at school, leaving part-way 
has only a ma- nnal benefit in reducing the period of unemployment before the first job. 
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Tabic 7 5- Median duration of unemployment (A), and unemployment and other activities (B) of 
school leavers before the flrst job and comparison tests, according to whether they 
worked for pay while at school, based on survival ao^ysis (1980-81 survey) 



Median duration (months) 



Category 


n 


A 


B 


Worked while at school 


191 


0.77*** 


1.10*** 


D.d not work 


139 


260 


3 52 


Males 








Worked while at school 


IP 


0.69** 


0.94* 


Did not work 


43 


1 50 


2.12 


Females 








Worked w' ^ at hool 


80 


0 91*** 


1 55*** 


Did not work 


96 


306 


3.90 


Greek 








Worked whJe at school 


40 


091** 


1.57* 


Did not work 


64 


3 10 


3.97 


Italian 








Worked while at school 


77 


0.86** 


1.36** 


Did not work 


47 


250 


4 12 


Anglo-Australian 








Worked while at school 


74 


0.65** 


0.90 


Did not work 


28 


0.93 


1 50 



* Significant at the 5 per cent level *♦ Sigiiificant at the 1 per cent level *** Significant at the 0 1 per cent level 
(a) Excluding those who worked without pay 



Influence of source of first job 

From the survival analysis, the duration of unemployment before the first job, among those who have 
ever had a )ob, appeared to be associated with the source of the first job. The shortest duration was 
among those whose first )ob was found through the school (0.62 months), middle range durations 
occurred for those whose first job was found through parents, relatives or friends (0.79 months) or 
from new papers or other direct application (0.89 months), while the longest duration occurred for 
those who eventually re*iorted to seeking a jcb through the Commonwealth Employment Service 
(CES) { 1 .94 months). Differences between the two middle groups were not Significant but they were 
significant between the school and all other groups and bet\ zer the CES and all other grou (sec 
Table 7 7 and Figure 7.10). 

Another test was done to determine what effect, if any, th status of the respondent's father might 
have on the duration of unemployment before the first job. Fathers were grouped according to 
whether they were employers or self-employed, employees, or an 'other' group which included iho'-c 
who were retired, unemployed or deceased. There was no significant influence of the fathers' status 
on the duration of unemployment among females, but it did have some efTcct on the experience of the 
males m the sample. The median durations among those whose fathers were employers or self- 
employed were 0.64 months; whose fathers were employees, 0.76 months; and whose fathers were 
unemployed, retired or deceased, 1.00 month. The survival distributions were significantly different 
only between the subgroups father employer or self-employed aiid the *other' category. It would 
seem that the combined effect of a father out of the workforce m contrast with a father whoowns his 
own business is significant in the case of males 
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Tabic 7.6 O mblned influence of completing the school year and working for pay while stiU at 
school on the duration of unemployment before the Hrtt }ob (A) and on the total 
duration between leaving school and starting the first fob (B) (Median durations and 
comparison tests based on survival analysis, 1980-81 survey) 



> 

Caiego.y n 


MfAtnn Aurntirm (nt/itlths) 

A 

A 


D 

D 


Completed year & paid work 142 


080 


1 41 


Completed year & no paid work 105 


300 


3,73 


Left part-way & paid work 49 


0 70 


0 79 


Left part-way L no aid work 33 


9 87*** 




PoXTtd COtnpQTXSOTtS 






Conipleted & paid work 142 


0 80 


1.41 


Completed & no paid work 105 


iOO*** 


3 373*** 


Completed & paid work 142 


0 80 


1.41 


Left part-way & paid work 49 


0 70 


0 79* 


Completed & no paid work 105 


300 


3.73 


Left part-way & paid work 49 


0 70*** 


0 79-^** 


Completed & paid work 142 


0.80 


1 41 


Left part-way & no paid work 33 


0 87 


0 97 


Completed & no paid work 105 


300 


3 73 


Left part-way & no paid work 33 


0 87* 


0 97* 


Left p^rt-way & paid work 49 


0.70 


0 79 


Left part-way & no paid work 33 


0 87 


0.97 


• Sigmficani at the 5 per cent level ** 


Significant at the 1 per cent level *** Significant at the 0 1 per cent level 
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Tabic 77 Median duration of unemployment of »chool leavers before the firtt job and 
" J»P»ri*on te»t», according to the source of the Hrst job (1980-81 survey) (a) 



Source of ike fir si job 



Newspapers, or applied 

directly 
Parents, relatives, friends 
School 
CES 

Paired comparisons 

Newspapers etc 
Parents etc 

Newspapers etc 
school 

Parents etc 
School 

Newspapers etc 

CES 

Parents etc 

CES 

School 
CES 



91 
113 
31 
69 



91 
115 

91 

31 

115 
31 

91 
69 

115 
69 

31 

69 



Median 
duraitoti 
(monihs) 



0 89 
0.79 

0 62 

1 94 



0 89 
0 79 

0 89 
0o2 

0 79 

0 62 

0.89 

1 94 

0 79 

1 94 

0 62 
1-94 



Probabtlxty 
P 



0001*** 

.4019 

0115* 
.0479* 
.0115* 
.0011** 
.0001*** 



^Jv^'^T 1'^' ^ ''"V':'^ " Signinaint .t the 1 per cent level Significant «t the 0 1 per ccnr level 
{%) txcluding twem>-scven who have never had . )ob 
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Figure 7 S 



Proporiion ol school lea\ers who are emplo\ed, unemplo\ed or in other aciivites, according to 
w hether thc\ worked tor pa\ w hilc stiil at ^chooK according to the number of months smce lea\ ing 
'^hool ( 1980-81 sur\e\ ■ males and females, and Greeks and Italians 






Months of unemployment 

138 
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Figure 7 7 Sunual curves of male school leasers relating to the number of months of unemploymentbefore 
the first )ob, according to whether the> had (a) passed the Leaving lc\el of schooling, and (b) 
completed the'- school >ear (1980-81 survey) 




Figure 7 8 Survival curves of school leavers relating to the number of months of unemployment before the 
first job, according to whether they had done paid work while ^tUl at school f 1980-8! survey) (a) 
all males and 'b^ Greek males 
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Figure 7 10 



Surv IV al curves of school leavers according to the number of month|s of unemployment before the 
first {ob, acLordmg tc the source of the first )ob (1980-81 survey) total sample 
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Figure 7 9 Survival curves of school leavers according to the number ol months ofunemployment before the 
first )ob, according to whether the) had completed the schoooi \ear anj whether the> had done 
paid work while still at school ri980-81 surve>) total sample 





Figure 7 1 1 Sunnal cur\es of school lea%ers according to the number of months of unemployment and total duration of unemployment and other i 
betore the first job (1980-81 sur\e\) males and females 
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Figure 7 12 Sur i\al curves of males schcK)! 'ca\'ers according to the numbcrofmonths of unemployment and 
10' * duration of uncmplo\ ment andother activities before the first job, accordingto whetber they 
had (a) completed the schcKil \ear, and (b) done paid work v/hilc still at school (1980-81 surve)) 
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Figure 7 13 Survival curves of male schcx)l leavers relating to the duration of continuous employment since 
the start o*" the first job, according to ethnic background and sex (I980e81 survey) 





Figure 7 14 



(a) 



Survival curves of school leavers relating to the dur-^tionof continuous employment since the stan 
of the first job according to whether they had (a) completed the school year, and (b) done paid 
work while still at school (1980-81 survey) total sample 
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0.6 
0.3 
0 4 
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0.1 
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H \ 
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(b) 
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7.5 Total duration between leaving school and starting the first job 

The foregoing analysis has beei i based entirely on the respondents' stated duration of unemployment 
between leaving school and gaining the first )ob. However, inanv of the respondents stated that they 
were on ^holidays ' during some of the time between the end of their schooling and the ame when they 
began working, while others stated that they were doing a post-s W. (non-trrtiary) course during 
the waiting time for ihe first job. It is of some interest to repeat the toregoing analysis, incorporating 
these additional activities, which m some sense could be regarded as a form of unemployment and 
which certainly do constitute additional time spent in non-paid activity. 

Differences by sex and ethnic group 

The results of the survival analysis app'itd to the total duration between leaving school and starting 
the first job, according to ethnic group and sex, are summarised in the last column of Table 7. 1 . A 
comparison with the correspond'ng analysis relating to duration of unemployment only and the 
comparison provided in Figure 7.11, indicp\ the influence of these other aaivities on the total period 
before starting work, nmcng males the median duration is increased by 0.31 months to 1 .07 months 
and among females it is increased by 1 .44 w^mhs to 3. 1 3 months when these additional activities are 
included, the greater increase amcnfc' females being due to tne high proporticro of these who do a 
pcst-school course before finding work. Differences between subgroups retain the same signifcance 
as before in most cases, with the exception at diHcrcnces between Greek males and females become 
significant v^hen the total duration is considered (because so many Greek girls do post-school 
secfctanal courses), while differences between Anglo- Australian males and females are no longer 
significT.r 

Differences in the total duration between leaving school and starting work among the Australian- 
bom population follow almost rhe ^ame panems of significance as was observed for the durations of 
unemployment before the first job. Thus, for example, one finds significance in the difference 
between the sexes in the second ge'^-'-non Italian population but not between the second gcneratio 
Greeks. The exception to the similarity is that differences between Australian-born Italian and 
Anglo- Australian males are not significant when the total duration is considered, but are when on] i 
unemployment is. Both approaches produce significant differences bct^veen Australian-born G. k 
and Anglo-Austrahan males, between Australian-bom Greek and Anglo-Australian females and 
between Austrahan-born Italian and Anglo-Australian fenales (see the last two columns of Table 
7 2) 



Influence of level of schooling 

When the influence of the Leaving level of schoohng on the total duration . bre the first job is 
consiQ^red, some significance emerges, contrary to the panem when only unemployment is taken 
into account Males with the Leaving or above have a significantly longer total duration before the 
first )ob than males who have not anained the Leaving and Anglo- Australians w'th the Leaving also 
have a sigmficantly longer time-period bef'^'^ the first job than AngL»-Austral r.is without this 
qualification (see ^hc laft column -''Table 7.3). 

The change from a consideration of the dnration of unemployment only to the total duration 
before t..c first |ob produces a divergence in the experience of m 'es, from median durations of 
unemployment of 0.72 and C 80 months for those without and with the Leaving to corresponding 
median .otal durations of 0.88 and 1 .55 months. However, ine same change produces aconvergence 
in the corresponding sets of figures for females, from 1.25 and 1.93 months to 3 20 and 3. 10 months 
respectively. One possible explanation of this is that males with the Leaving are perhaps rewarded 
with a holiday at the end of schooling before starting work and/or are given time to choose an 
appropriate |ob vhereas the others are expected to begin v/ork sooner, as a form orcoi.ipcnsation for 
not having gained tins qualification For girls, the convergence is explained by the fact th^i those 
without rhe Leaving are relatively more likely to do a post-school course before finding their first job 
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Influenie of ccmplettng the school year 

In comparison with ♦^he situation when only unempioyment is considered, the median durations 
before the first job increase when unemployment and other activities are considered and increase by a 
greater amoL.it among thoie who completed the year (largely as a result of holidays) tnan among 
those who left part-way thro igh the school year. (See Figure 7.12(a) and the last colunm of Table 
7 4 ) For example tifie survival oattems of males who have completed the year and males who have not 
become significantly different* a change from median durations of 0.7V and 0.71 months, to median 
durations of 1.44 d 0.76 months rcspeaively. The increase in medians is also especially large 
among females who completed the year, from 2.12 to 3.33 months, because this group is more likely 
to do a post-school course in comparison with both males who completed the year and with females 
who left part-way through (for whom the change is from 0.76 to 0.83 months) 

Within each ethnic group also, the increase m median durations is also greater among those who 
completed the year compared with those who did not However, in each case, significance occurs 
only for the Greeks. 

Influence of working for pay while at school 

For both those who jvorked while at school and those who did not the median of the total duration 
between leaving school and starting worK is greater than the median duration of unemployment 
before the first job (see the two sets of figures in Table 7.5) and, for each sex and ethnic group 
considered, the increase between the two is greater among those who did not work while at school 
(see Figure 7.12(b)). However, unlike the previous faaor considered, the increases over each 
category are relatively more even (instead of being confined to those in one category , J.e. those who 
completed the year). For example, median durations for males who worked while at schc^.l change 
from 0.69 to 0 94 months; and for males who did not work from L50 to 2.12 months. The 
corresponding figures for females are 0.91 and 1.55 months and 3.06 and 3.90 months. 

7.6 Duration of continuous employment 

Once a school leaver has obtained paid work the nex*^ question that arises is how long he or she 
remams in employment before becoming unemployed. Again, the data from the survey enable this 
aspect to be explored and once again the technique of 'survival analysis' can be used. The value of the 
survival analysis in catering for censored cases is even rnore apparent in this context, because a 
relatively high proportion of those who have obtained paid employment have not subsequently 
become unemployed (rround 28 per cent). In tne analysis of the duration of continuous employment 
before becoming unemployed, the firs*^ nonth at work in the first job is analogous to the time of entry 
in the survival program, remaining in that first job or moving to another job (or jobs) without a period 
of unemployment or without an unpaid holiday in between represents continuing survival, while 
subsequently becoming unemployed is analagous to a ter, iinal event in the survival analysis. 
Obviously those \^ ho have never had a job (27 out of 343) are omitted from this part of the analysis. 
The following paragraphs describe the characteristics of the sample according to tlie duration of 
contmuous employment after first entering the workforce 

Overall, for the entire sample the median duration of the first period of continuous employment is 
17 75 months The survival curve is found to depict an almost linear relationship with time, of the 
form y ~ l-x/35.5, implying that one-halfofschool leavers who have obtainedpa'd work will become 
unemployed after nearly 18 months and all will have become unemployed after nearly three years. 

Unlike the reasonably clearly defined implications of a long period of unemployment befor. che 
first job, the interpretation of the results in this part of the analysis regarding continuous 
employment after starting the first job are a little more complex. While L mg a job unintentionally 
and becoming unemployed is seen as undesirable, leavip^. a job intentionally when there are good 
prospects of moving to a better job *s a step towards upwerd job mobility and, as such, is desirable, 
even though jn the short term the cidence of unemployment may be higher 
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Differences by sex and ethnic group 

Unlike the patterns obs'^rved in the uuration of unemployment before the first job, which pointed to 
a considerably longer waiting time for females, there are no overall sex differerces in the duration of 
continuous employment after gaining the first job. The median durations are 1 7.94 months for males 
and 17.5 1 months for females, with an associated probability of 0.3564, which is not significant (see 
Table 7.8). 

The greater mobility of males in intentionally leaving the first job to move to a better one is 
possibly balanced by the relatively high proportions of females who unintentionally lose their first 
job and become unemployed without any immediate prospects of procced ig lo another. 

Even though there werr no overall differences according to sex, it was important to consider each 
ethnic group separately, to investigate whether this situation existed for all. In faa, within both the 
Greek and Italian ethnic groups there were no significant differences between the duration of 
contmuous employment of each sex (even though the medians differed by 4-5 months). However, 
within the Anglo- Australian group there was a significant difference between males and females, the 
median duration of continuous employnent of maks being 23.85 mwiths compared with 20.10 
months for females. 

A comparison of the survival patterns of each ethnic group within each sex group provide? some 
varied contrasts, as Figure 7.13 demonstrates. Among males, the Anglo-Australians have a 
significantly different survival pattern (with a median of 23.85 months) compared with the similar 
survival patterns of the Greek and Italian males (median duration of continuous employment of 
14. 1 3 and 1 4.44 months respectively). Among these two groups, it is possibly the greater incidence of 
intentional rather than unintentional leaving of the first job which accounts for their shorter duration 
of continuous employment compared with the Anglo- Australians (sec Table 6. 1 3 in Chapter 6 and 
Table 11.11 in Chapter 11.) 

Am(Mig femiks, the Italians and Anglo-Australians exhibit similar behaviour with regard to 

remaining continuously employed (with median aurations of 18.99 and 20. 10 months respectively) 
while, ; *\is case, it is the Greeks who have significantly different experience (median value of 9.10 
months; ^^ce also Table 7.8). As Table 6. 1 3 in Chapter 6 and Table 1 1 . 1 2 in Chapter \ 1 show, a high 
proportion of Greek females have lef* their first job because they were retrenched or because it was 
only a temporary job ^t the start, that is, unintentional leaving, so that a aiong females the differences 
between ethnic groiips arc more of a funaion of unintentional than intentional leaving of the first job. 

Differences by level of education 

Unlike the pattern of experience of unemployment before the first job, having or not having the 
Leaving level of schooling docs significantly influence the duration of continuous employment once 
a person has begun work. However, surprisingly, it is those who left school below the Leaving who 
have the longer period of continuous employment (median duration 20.90 months) and not those 
who have gained the Leaving or higher quali^rations (median duration 15.03 months). (See Table 
7.9 and Figure 7.14(a).) A possible explana ion is and the data suggest that this is true, that, in 
comparison with those without the Leaving those with the Leaving are more mobUe within the 
labour force and are more ambitious with regard to seeking out a better job, even if it means a month 
or so of unemployment in between jobs. In other words, those with the Leaving arc more likely to be 
engaged in intentional leaving while those without are more likely to leave tJie first job 
unintentionally. 

An analysis of the influence of level of education fo- each sex produces similar results; in each case 
there is a longer duration of continuoui employment among those without the Leaving. However, 
this time the survival distributions are significantly different or for males, with the suggestion that 
females witn the Leaving arc perhaps less ambitious, more satisfied with tliC jobs available, or 
per>,aps less confident abou^ leaving an existing job, or more abis to find a satisfaaory white collar 
job compared with males with the Leaving. 
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Tible 7.8: Mcdi n duration of cc?«tifiuout employ roent of tchool ietvcn since the start of the 
Hrst iob and comparison Uh:%j according to sci and cthn!c group, based on survival 
analysis (1980-81 survey) 







MM ^JJ 

Medtan 








duration 


Probability 


Category 


n 


(months) 


p 


Total 


316 


17.75 


Not applicable 


Male 


151 


17.94 




Female 


165 


17.51 


.3564 


Greek 


97 


10.84 




Italian 


118 


17.24 




Anglo-Australian 


101 


2188 


.0000*** 


Greek 








Male 


48 


14.15 




Female 


49 


9.10 


.4851 


ItcUian 








Male 


52 


14.44 




Female 


66 


18.99 


J 114 


A 1 A } 








iVUUC 


5[ 


23.85 




Female 


50 


20.10 


.0448* 


Males (a) 








Greek 


48 


14.15 




Italian 


52 


14.44 




Anglo-Australian 


51 


20.10 


.0024** 


Females (b) 








Greek 


49 


9.10 




Italian 


66 


18.99 




Anglo- Australian 


50 


20.0 


.0024** 



* Sigmfictni it the 5 per cent level ** rigmficint it the 1 per cent level. *** Sigiufic^ot it the 0.1 per cent level. 
(•) Paired comptnions: Greek and Itihin p= 5346, Greek tnd Anglo-Auitrdiin p « 0003**; Italian iod Anfk>-AuitialiMi 
p= 0010**. 

(b)'*iired companion* Gresk and Italian p = .0082**, Greek ind Angk>-Auttrilian p ' .0013**; Italian and ADgk>-Auttnlian 

p = .5429. 



Table 7.9: Median duration of continuous employment of school leavers since the start of the 
Hrst |ob and comparison tests, according to level of schooling* completion of the 
school year and workforce activity while still at school, based on survival analysis 

(1980-81 survey) 



Category 


R 


Medum 
durjtion 
(months) 


ProL'ihility 
P 


Below leaving 


132 


20.90 




Leaving and above 


184 


15.03 


.OOOl*** 


G)mpleted year 


236 


16.65 




Left part-way 


79 


22.82 


.0062** 


Worked while st school 


184 


18.88 




Did ndt work 


120 


16.40 


.1176 



** Sigiufictnt tt the I per cent level. *** SigniTicaDt (t the 0 I per cent level. 
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Influence of compleixng the school year 

Those who left school part-way through the year have a significantly longer continuous duration at 
work (with a median of 22 82 months) than those who completed the school year (median duration of 
16 65 months) and the differences are significant. (See Table 7.9 and Figure 7.14(b).) However, these 
differences lose their significance when males and females are considered separately, although in 
terms of the differences between the medians, it would seem that differences in job mobility ar^ 
greatest among males Again, the data regarding the reasons for leaving the first job suggest that 
intentional leaving is more common among those who completed the school year while unintentional 
leaving is nore common among those who did not 

Influence of vvrktng for pay whtle ai school 

In contrast to the significant influence of this variable on the duration of unemployment before the 
first job, working or not working part time while still at school has htde influence on the duration of 
continuous employment after gaming the first job. 

Again the analysis was repeated separately for each sex Although the set of survival distributions 
produced for males were not significantly different, they did ha\ c a value r ' ^ of 0. 1 0 and quite large 
differences between the median durations However, these was no suggestion of significance 
between the two corresponding groups of females and their median survival values, by contrast, were 
very close together 

Influence of past workforce experience 

It was realised that in addition to school-related experience, the duration of continuous employment 
could be influenced by events associated with the respondent's entry into the workforce. 
Accordingly, the influence of some of these factors was tested. Because the sample numbers were too 
small to do this separately for each ethnic group, the analysis was restricted to the combined 
population of Greek and Italian school leavers. 

The first hypothesis to be tested was whether oeing unemployed before gaining the first job has an 
effect on the subsequent duration of continuous employment. However, :herc was no significant 
influence of this cither for Greek and Italian males or for Greek and Italian females With regard t^ 
size of workplace, there were no significant differences between males, but Greek and Italian females 
remained longer in small establishments (median duration 19 20 months) than in medium (13 73 
months) or large (8 51 months) and the overall difference was significant 

Although overall there was no significant difference among males according to the type of first job, 
there were significant d'fferences in the paired comparisons for females between those in sale, 
.nedian duration 19 89 months) compared with those in clerical (median duration 16 25 months) 
and with those m trade and other non-factory jobs (median duration 12.26 months) 

7.7 Other factors 

Inflnemc of geographic area 

Another test was in relation to the two :atchir-nt areas for tiie sample of school leavers, the area 
contmgent to B.'unswick and Northcote ( Are^ j ) on one hand qnd thai contingent to Oakletgh and 
Aloorabbin (Area 2) on the other The median duration of unemployment before the first job was 
found to be shorte r in Area 2, 0 86 months, than in Area 1,138 months and the probabi lity associated 
with the two survival curves was significant 

A similar result is obtained in relation to the total duration between leaving school and starting the 
first job teenagers in the Moorabbin-Oakleigh area had a sho *cr median duration {1 50 months) 
compared with those in Brunswick-Northcote (2 44 months) and the two corresponding survival 
distrubuiions uere significantly different 

1 nc duration of continuous employment after startinc the first job was found to be longer m the 
Moorabbm-Oakleigh area (18 83 months) than in th: Brunsuick-Northcote area (16 33 months\ 
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and again the underlying patterns were significantly different. Therefore, overall, the school leavers 
in the Moorabhin-Oakleigh area seem to have an advantage in terms of a shorter period before the 
first |ob and possibly also an advantage . >ugh a longer period of continuous employment after 
obtaining the first ]ob These findings agree with the description of area' ' Terences in Section 8 3 of 
Chapter 8. 

Influence of language at home 

Another test showed that the pattern of language usage at home had no significant influence on the 
initial duration of unemployment of school leavers in this sample, although, there was a consistent 
decrease in the median durations of unemployment before the first )ob with each greater degree of 
use of English at home, from 2 30 to 1.61 to 1 08 months. 

7.8 Cumulative proportions surviving and 95 per cent confidence limits 

Another approach to testing the significance of differences between subgroups in survival analysis is 
b> an inspection of the cumulative proportions surviving to certain durations since the initial ;ent 
and the standard errors fS E.)of these proportions. Accordingly, 95 per cent confidence limits can be 
calculated from the observed proportion plus or minus twice the standard error. The cumulative 
proportions surviving of two subgroups are then considered to be significantly different if the 95 per 
cent confidence hmits of each do not overlap In the following analysis, it will be noted that some 
values that were significantly different according to the comparison test based on the D statistic are 
not significant when compared on the basis of tlie 95 per cent confidence limits of cumulative 
proportions surviving. This is largely because the D statistic test is based on all observed values over 
the whole range of durations, and apparent contradictions between the two tests seem to occur most 
often when the confidence hmits consistently overlap to a very small exten*^ o;er a wide range of 
durations. The results of this approach in relation to the cumulative proportions surviving 
unemployed smce leaving school and the cumulative proportions surviving '^5 employed since gain- 
ing the first )ob arc discussed in the following paragraphs. 

Cumulaiive proportions remaining unemployed since leaving school 

C.umalativ^ proportions surviving as unemployed since leaving sc\ool and their corresponding 95 
per cent lirr^^s are presented in Table 7.10 for varir* ubgroups of the sample and at durations 
relating to the end of one, two and four months s' ving school 

Within the fi.st two sets of subgroups relating to md ethnic background it can be seen that 
there is a significantly higher proportion remaining unemployed among Greek males in comparison 
with Anglo- Austrahan males (at all the selected durations), among Greek females in comparison with 
Anglo-Australian females (at durations 1 and 2 monins), and among Anglo-Austrahan females in 
comparison with Anglo-Ausrralian males (at durations 1 and 4 months) 

The next six sets of values in.^icate male-female differences in relation to the factors, having the 
Leaving level of schooling, completing the school year and working for pay while at school. There are 
no significant differences in the cumulative proportions surviving as unemployed between males 
with the Leaving and those without, nor between females with the Leaving and those without. 
HoA'cvcr, there are significant differences between males with the Leaving and females with the 
Leaving djring the first month after leaving school, females having more trouble initially in getting a 
}ob, bjt this difference loses its significance at the later durations. It is of interest to note that there 
arc no significant differences between males and females without the Leaving 

There arc ro significant differences wirhin the male subgroup with regard to whether they 
completed the school year A significant difference within the female subgroup occurs only at the 
carhcst duration, when those leaving part-way through the year have a lower probability of being 
iincnploycd compared with those who completed the year, indicating the short-ierm benefit of such 
d I clicc There arc more sustained differences when the sexes arc compared, males whocompleted 
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the school year are significantly more able to find jobs within the first two months after seeking work 
in comparison with females who have completed the school year, although by the fourth month the 
difTerence is no longer significant. 

With regard to the third main factor being considered, working for pay while at school, there are no 
Significant differences m the probability of remaining unemployed between corresponding groups of 
males and females; for example, f**malcs who worked are no better or worse off than males who 
worked. However, within each sex subgroup there are significant differences between those who 
worked for pav while still at school and those who did not and in all cases the probability of remaining 
unemployed after leaving school is significantly less among those who worked. 

The next part of Table 7.10 provides information about ethnic differences with regard to these 
th ree facto.-s . The only difference between not having the Leaving and having it within a given ethnic 
group occurs for the Anglo- Australians; those with the Leaving were significantly more likely to 
unemployed during the first month since leaving school in comparison with those who had not 
attained that level of schooling. It is worth noting that only anong the Italians is there a lower 
probability of remaining unemployed among those with the Leaving or above than among those 
without the Leaving, even though these differences are not significant. Significant differences in the 
proportion remaining unemployed exist between the ethnic groups: both Greeks and Italians 
without the Leaving are more likely to remain imemployed in comparison with Anglo- Australians 
without the Leaving at the two early durations and Greeks with the Leaving or above are also more 
likely to remain unemployed in comparison with the Anglo-Australians at durations of 1 and 4 
months since leaving school. 

There are no significant differences with regard to remaining unemployed between those who 
completed the school year and those who did not within ethnic groups. However, there are 
differences between ethnic groups, in that a significantly highei proportion of Greeks who have 
completed the school year remain unemployed in comparison with the Anglo-Australians who 
completed the school year, at each of the durations considered. 

Unhkt the comparison test based on the D statistic there is less significance with regard to 
unemployment before the first job within ethnic groups between those who worked for pay while at 
school and tucse who did not. This apparent contradiaion is an example of the phenomenon 
mentioned at the begmning of Section 7.8. Significant differences in the proportion remaining 
unemployed are observed only at the end of the second nronth among Greeks and at the end of the 
fourth month among Italians. In both ca5es those who did not work had a higher probability of 
remaining unemployed. Interestingly, there were no differences between ethnic groups, suggesting 
that Greeks and Italians who worked for pay while at school were no bcner or worse off than Anglo- 
Australians who worked when at school and that Greeks and Italians who did not work were no bcner 
or worse off than the corresponding group of Anglo-Australicns. 

An additional test has been included in relation to unemployuent panems according to the 
ultimate source of the first job. There are no significant difference? in the proportions remaining 
unemployed within any of the ethnic groups, but there are diff<^renccs between them. Anglo- 
Austrahans who obtained their first )ob through parents, relatives or friends had a significantly lower 
probabiJ*^ ' of remaining unemployed during the early months since leaving school, i.e. they obtained 
that )ob faster, in comparison with Greeks who obtained their irst job in this way, but not in 
comparison with the corresponding group of ^lians. However, Anglo-Australians had a 
significantly lower probability of remaining unr ..ployed compared with both Gieeks and Italians if 
the first job had been obtained from other sources, at least at duf^ions of \ and 4 months after leaving 
school. 

Finally it is important to note that the d^^erenccs between the Gree.^ and Anglo-Australians 
persist but are less marked when the experience of Hustralian-born Greeks is compared with that of 
the Anglo-Au<i*raliars. 

A test in relation to the combined influence of completing the school year and working for pay 
while still at school is also presented in 1 able 7. 10. 1 his shows that those who completed the school 
year and did not w ork while at school have a s gnificantly higher proportion remaining unemployed 
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Tabic 7 10 Cumulative proportion remaining unemployed 1, 2 and 4 months since leaving school 
(excluding holidays and poot-school courses) and 95 per cent confidence limits, based 
on survival analysis (1980-81 survey) 



Category 



Males 
Greek 
Italian 

Anglo-Ausiralian 

Females 
Greek 
Italian 

Anglo-Australian 



Males 

Below leaving 
Leaving & above 

Females 

Below leaving 
Leaving & above 

Males 

Completed year 
Left part-way 

Females 

Completed year 
Lcfv pan -way 

Males 
Worked for pay 
Did not work 

Females 

Worked for pay 
Did not work 



Greek 

Below leaving 
Leaving & above 

Italian 

Below leaving 
Leaving & above 

Anglo-Aust 
Below leaving 
Leaving & abcve 



Cumuhttve pr opart ton remc*ntng unemployed and 95% confidence 
Imtts at the end oj. 



I month 



55 f 37, 65, 
38 (24, 51) 
1^> ( 05, 25) 

71 ( 59,77) 
61 (.49,72) 
42 (,29, 56) 



30 ( 19,41) 
38 ( 28, 48) 

53 ( 41,65) 
62 ( 53, 72) 

36 ( 28, 45) 
29 ( 15,.43) 

64 ( 56, 72) 
40 ( 25, 54) 

,28 ( 19, 37) 
5 1 ( 36,,66) 

45 ( 34. 56) 
70 ( 60, 79) 



53 f 39, 68) 
67 ^ 55> 78) 

57 ( 43,71) 
47 ( 36, 59) 

15 ( 04,25) 
40 ( 27, 52) 



2 months 



45 (.32,.59) 
32 (19,45) 
15 (05,25) 

58 (.45,.71) 
,47 ( 36,.59) 
.31 ( 18,44) 



.26(.15, 37) 
34 (.24,,44) 

42 ( 30, 53) 
49 ( 40„58) 

33 ( 24, 42) 
24 (,11, 38) 

.51 (43,60) 

30 ( 16, 44) 

23 ( 15, 31) 
49 (,34, 64) 

31 (21,42) 
58 ( 48, 68) 



44 ( 29, 59) 
57 ( 45, 70) 

45 ( 31, ,59) 
38 ( 38, 49) 

13 v 03, 23) 
51 ( 19,43) 



4 months 



,30 (.18,.43) 

13 ( 04,.23) 

06 ( 0„12) 

40 (.27, 53) 

32 (.22,.43) 

25 ( 16, 34) 



14 (,06, 23) 
,18 (.10,26) 

32 ( 20„42) 
28 ( 19. 37) 

19 (,11,.26) 
.10 (01, 19) 

30 ( 22, 38) 
28 (,14,41) 

.10 (,04, 16) 
30 (,16,44) 

15 (,07, 23) 
41 (31,51) 



30 ( 16, 44) 

39 ( 27, 51) 

29 ( 16,42) 
22 ( 12, 31) 

11 (02,20) 
09 (01, 16) 
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Table 7 10 iLonHfiued' 



Cumulanve proporium remaining uremployed and 95% confidence 
hmils ui {he end of 



Greek 

Completed year 
Left pari-ua\ 

Italian 
(Completed year 
Left part-ua\ 

Aiiglo-Aust 
(completed sear 
Left part-wa\ 



Greek 

Worked for pa\ 
Old not work 

Italian 

VX'orhed for pa> 
D]d not uork 

Anglo-Aubt 
VX'orked for pa\ 
Did not uork 



Greek 

Source of 1st ;ob PRI 
Other sources 

Italian 
SouiLf of ist lob PRr 
Other sources 

Anj:lo-Aust 

Source o* Ist |ob PRF 
Other sources 



Aus{ -born males 
Circek 
Italian 
Anglo-Ausi 

Aust -horn t{ males 
Cireek 
Italian 
An^lo-Ausi 

Gompleted, paid v^ork 
Tomple'cd, no paid v\ork 
Left pari-\^a\, paid \^<5rk 
Left pdrt-ua\. no paul vM^rl. 

PRI r.irc nt, rt latuc or Int. lui 



7 month 



fy7 i 57, 77) 
39 ( 19,60} 

52 ( 42, 62) 
46 { 28, 65) 

32 ( 21,43j 
21 { 07, 35j 



45 f 29, 6ij 
70 ( 59, 82j 

42 { 30, 5 3) 

66 ( 52, 80) 

23 ( 13, 33) 

46 ( 28, 65) 



56 { 39, 74) 
55 ! 42,67) 

37 ( 23, 51 ) 
54 f 42, 66) 

19 ; 06, 32) 
30 ' 18, 41 J 



46 ; 25,66) 
40 ( 25, 55' 
15 { 05, 25) 

62 48,75) 
4: { 29, 56) 



2 monlhs 



^7 ■ 29, 1^ 

70 ( (M, 79) 

2^' ( 16,42i 

12 , 25,60) 



58 ( 47, 68) 
30 ( 11, 50) 

42 ( 32, 52} 
39 ( 21, 58; 

26 { 16 37^. 
15 ( 03,28) 



32 ( 18,47) 
62 ( 50, 75) 

34 ( 23, 45) 
53 ( 39,68; 

16 ( 08,25) 
43 f 24, 62) 



53 ( 36, 7i) 

41 f 28, 53) 

28 I 15,41) 

42 { 30, 53) 

14 ( 02,25) 
23 ( 13, 34) 



42 I 21, 62) 
35 ( 30, 58) 
15 ( 05,25) 

63 i 48, 78) 
44 ( 30, 58) 
>1 ( 18,44) 



29 f 21, 36) 
62 ( 52, 71) 
20 09, 32) 
36 ( 20, 53) 



4 monlhs 



'9 ( 28, 50) 

22 ( 05, 39) 

23 (15, 32) 
29 ( 11,46) 

10 ( 03, 17) 
09 ( 0, 19) 



20 ^ 07, 33 j 
43 ( 30, 55) 

14 ( 06, 22) 

40 ( 26, 55) 

05 ( 0, 1 1 } 

21 ( 06, 37) 



22 ( 07, 36) 
28 M7, 39) 

13 ( 03, 23) 
22 { 12, 32) 

05 ( 0, 13) 

06 ( 0, 12) 



29 ( 11,48) 
16 ( 05, 27) 
06 ( 0, 12) 

42 ^ 26, 58) 
31 f 18, -44) 
13 ( 16, 3-4) 

13 ( 07, 18) 
40 ( 31, 50i 
10 f 01, 18) 

30 i 14, 46) 
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Table 7 1 1 Cumulative proportion remaining employed 6, 12 and 24 months after starting the 
first job and 95 per cent confidence limits, based on survival analysis (1980-81 
survey) 





Cumulative proportion remamtn^ unemployed and 95% confidence 






limits u! the end of 






6 month 


1 7 motif hi 


24 months 


Greek 


75 ( 65, 85) 


47 ( 35, 58) 


17 ( 08,26) 


Italian 


8^ ( 78, 92) 


65 { 55, 75) 


30 ( 19, 40) 


Anglo-Australian 


95 91 , 1) 


80 ( 72 88"! 


43 ( 32, 54) 


Males 








Greek 


74 i 61 , 88} 


56 ( 40, 72) 


21 ( Oo, 35) 


Italian 


82 f 70 93^1 


55 ( 39, 70) 


29 ( 14, 44) 


Anglo-Australian 


94 f 86. 1) 


87 ( 77, 97) 


49 ( 34, 65) 


Females 








Greek 


75 ( 62 HH) 


38 ( 22, 54) 


14 ( 01 26) 


Italian 


88 ( 80, 97) 


74 ( 62, 86) 


30 ( 16,45) 


Anglo- Australian 


95 ( 89, 1) 


72 ( 58, 87) 


35 ( 18, 52) 


Males* 








Below leaxing 


92 


73 


30 


Leaving & aHove 


t2 


46 


23 


Females* 








Below leaving 


Kl 


75 


3! 


Lca\ing & abo\c 


81 


50 


19 


Males* 








Completed \ear 


78 


51 


25 


Left part -way 


88 


76 


27 


I CI i iait;:) 








Completed year 


81 


59 


23 


Left part-wa> 


94 


62 


30 


Males* 








\X'orl;ed for pa\' 


85 


64 


31 


Did not wck 


72 


43 


20 


VC'orkcc: trr pa\ 


76 


60 


24 


Dsd not w»;rV 




57 


24 
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Tabic 7.11 {continued} 



Category 



Greek 

Bciow leaving 
Leaving & nbove 

Italian 

BciOW leaving 
Leaving & above 

Anglo-Aust 
Below leaving 
Leaving & abov^e 



Cumulative proportion rematnmg unemployed and 95% confidence 
limits at tne end oj. 



6 month 



12 months 



.80 ( 66, 94) 
72 (.59, 84) 

.Vd (93, 1) 
81 ( 71,91) 

,98 (.93, I) 
95 (.89, 12) 



.58 (40,. 76) 
42 (.28,.56) 

86 ( 75,.98) 
54 (.40,.67) 

.93 ( 85, 1) 
72 ( 58,.86) 



24 months 



.15 ( 0,31) 

,18 (.06, 31) 

41 (.24,59) 

23 (.10,.36) 

.52 (.35,.68) 

39 (.23,.55) 



Greek 
Completed year 
Left pan-way 

Italian 
G)mplcted year 
Left pan-way 

Angio-Aust 
Completed year 
Left pan-way 



Greek 
Worked with pay 
Did not work 

Italian 

Worked with pay 
DiQ not work 

Anglo-Aust 

Worked with pay 
Did not work 



71 (61,82) 
89 (75, 1) 

87 ( 79, 94) 
91 (79, 1) 

.95 ( 89, 1) 
1 00 ( 1, 1) 



45 (.33, 58) 
6C ,34,86) 

63 (.52,.75) 
80 (61,98) 

.76 ( ^5, 88) 
,93 ( 83, 1) 



72 ( 57, 88) 
78 ( 66, 90) 

.86 ( 77, 94) 

91 (,81, 1) 

98 ( 95, 1) 

92 (81, 1) 



,52 (,34,.70) 
43 (,28, 59) 

67 (.55,,79) 
67 (.48,.85) 

,98 (.88, 1) 
.83 (.68, 99) 



.19 (08,.29) 

.11 ( 0,.3J) 

.28 (.17,.4C) 

43 ( 31,.55) 

38 (.24, 52) 

58 (.38,.77) 



.16 (.02,30) 

,20 (.01,.29) 

,33 ( 1., 46) 

25 (.06, 45) 

51 ( 37,.64) 

34 (.12,. 56) 



* 95% confidence limits 
sexes 



have hccn excluded because they showed no sigruficcnt differences between subgroups or between the 
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since leaving school in companson with each of the other three categories, those who completed the 
year and worked for pay while at school, those who left part-way and worked and those who left part- 
way and did not work. Obviously, the combination of the two characteristics, completing the year 
ai d not working, is important. 

Cumulative proportions remaining employed since starting work 

Table 7.11 summarises the information about the cumulative proportions remaining employed since 
starting work and the corresponding 95 per cent confidenr*^ Lmits for durations since starting the 
first )ob of 6, 12 and 24 months. 

Overall, there are significant difTerenccs between Greeks and Anglo- Australians with regard to the 
proportions remaining employed? the Anglo-Australians having the highest values. When both 
ethnic group and sex arc considered, it is found that, among males, only at twelve months since 
leaving school do Anglo-Australian males have a significantly higher proportion remaining 
employed and this occurs in comparison with both Greek and Italian males. DifTerenccs within the 
female group show rather more significance. At durations 6 and 1 2 mon£hs Anglo- Australian females 
have a significantly higher probability of remaining employed in comparison with Greek females, 
while there is some less consistent evidence to suggest that Italian females remain employed longer 
than Greek females but for a shorter time than Anglo-Australian females. 

While there are no significant differences within each ethnic group with regard to the influence of 
having obtained the Leaving level of schooling, significant differences emerge between ethnic 
groups. Anglo-Australians with the Leaving or above have a significantly greater probability of 
remaming employed until 6 and 12 months duration after starting work in comparison with Greeks 
with the Leaving, while the same is true of Anglo- Australians without the Leaving in comparison 
with Greeks without the Leaving at durations 12 and 24 months. 

Again there are no significant differences within ethnic groups with regard to the influence of 
completing the school year. However, again significance emerges when a comparison is made 
between ethnic groups. The most consistent panem to emerge in this case is that Greeks who 
completed the school year have a significantly lower probability of remaining employed up to 
durations 6 and 12 months since starting work in comparison wl.n the Anglo- Australians. 

As before, there are no s';;nificant differences within ethnic groups with regard to the influence of 
working for pay while at school. Hov^ever, consistently significant differences occur between ethnic 
groups in that at durations 6 and 12 months since starting work, a significantly higher proportion of 
Anglo- Australians who worked for pay while at school remain employed in comparison with either 
the Greeks or the Italians who also did paid work at school. 

7.9 Component analysis of the relative influence of experience between categories and 
distribution between categories 

Having established that certain ethnic groups with certain characteriitics experience more 
unemployment in comparison with Anglo-Australians with the corresponding characteristics, the 
questions that now anse are: 

1. whether the distribution of an ethnic group between categories reduces or increases this 
di^erence; and 

2. which characteri<;tic within the total ethnic group is the source of the la^^gest proportion of the 
difference between that ethnic group and the Anglo- Australian population. 

To a large extent the answers to these questions can be provided by a component analysis, in which 
the experience of the Anglo- Australian population with respect to each attribute is substituted in 
turn into the calculation of the percentage unemployed (cr t*"^ percentage remaining employed) for 
the total ethnic group. Ideally, of course this analysis should be done according to sex and ethnic 
group, but because of the size of the sample, this refinement is not possible. 
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Ethnic 
group 



Greek 
A Below Leaving 
B Lea\ mg & aho\ e 

Italian 
A Below Lea\ing 
B Lea\ing and aho\e 

i^nglo- Aust 
A Below Leaving 
B Leaving & dbo\c 

Greek 
A Cx)mplcied \ear 
B Left part-wd\ 

Italian 
A Q)mplctcd \car 
B Lcli part-wa\ 

Anglo-Aust 
A (x)mplcu J \ear 
B Loft parr-wa\ 

Greek 
A >X'orkcd ai school 
B Did not w()rk 

Italian 
A \X'orked at sLhwi 
B Did not work 

Anglo-Aust 
A >X'orkcd at school 
B Did nol work 



in each 



44 

56 

^9 
61 

45 

5S 



87 

n 

78 
22 

69 

^1 



^8 
62 

62 

72 
28 



unemployed 



4S 

38 

n 

31 



58 
^0 

42 
39 

26 

15 



32 
o2 

34 
53 

16 

4^ 



51 



41 



23 



51 



41 



23 



51 



41 



73 



j unemployed tn the total ethnic group 



If Anglo-Aust e\perie ,e substituted in 



Categorx 
A 



38 



28 



23 



27 



2^ 



25 



45 



^0 



23 



Category 
B 



36 



23 



49 



36 



23 



3<» 



37 



& distribution 
in'er each 
category 



51 



41 



23 



49 



41 



23 



4() 



39 



23 
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Proporiton rematntng unemployed 

Table 7 12 compares the relative influence of various componenib in relation to the proportion 
remaining unemployed two months after leaving school fexcluding holidays etc.). The left-hand set 
of figures documents the characteristics of the ethnic group, while the right-hand set refers to the 
percentage unemployed among the total population, firstly as observed, secondly with the 
substitution of Anglo-Ausiralian experience with regard to the proportion unemployed among those 
without their Leaving, thirdly with he substitution of Anglo-Australian experience with regard to 
the proportion unemployed among those with their Leaving and fourthly with the substitution of 
Anglo-Australian experience with regard to the proportions with and without their Leaving. This 
process has then been repeated with each set of charaaeristics within each ethnic group, each time 
with the substitution of Anglo- Australian experience for eacft of the three components of the total 
proportion unemployed. 

Two conclusions can be drawn from Table 7. 1 2. Firstly, with one exception (the Italians with and 
wilhoiu the Leaving) the Greek and Italian school leavers are always distributed unfavourably with 
regard to the proportions unemployed (although, in faa, they would be considered to be distributed 
favourably from a scholastic point of view). Thus, the proportions of Greeks (and Anglo- Ausualians) 
who are unemployed is higher among those with the Leaving than among those without it, but the 
proportion of Greeks with the Leaving is al^o higher than the proportion ot Anglo-Austialians. In 
each ethnic group the proportions who are unemployed is higher among those w^o completed the 
school year than among those who left part-way through and the proportions who hove completed 
school IS higher among the Greeks and Italians than among the Anglo-Australinns. Similarly, in each 
ethnic group the proportions who are unemployed is higher among those who did not do paid work 
while still at school and the proportion who did not work while still at school is higher among the 
Greeks and Italians than among the Anglo- Australians. Therefore, rather than reducing the 
incidence of unemployment the bias in the distribution of the Greeks and Italians towards gaining 
the Leaving, completing the school ye-^r and not working while at school, tends to increase it, with 
regard to the current sample 

The se'^ond observation relates to the component which, if substituted by Anglo-Australian 
experience, would bring about the greatest difference in the proportion unemployed in the total 
ethnic group Or, in other words> it identifies the largest cause of the higher unemployment of a give- 1 
ethnic group with regard to the given characteristic. Thus, it can be seen that: 

1 With regard to level of schooling, the disadvantage of the Greeks is principally in relation to the 
unemployment rate among those with the Leaving and to a slightly lesser extent among those 
without the Leavmg, rather than as a result of their distribution according to whether they have 
the Leavmg or not Among the Italians, the disadvantage is greats t in relation to the 
unemployment level among thee without the Leaving. 

2 With regard to completing the school year, the disadvantage arises mainly with regard to the 
level of I lemploymcit among the Greeks and Italians who have completed the year and is 
much less affected by the experience of those who left part-way through, or by the distribution 
between those who completed and those who did not. 

3 \X^th regard to working while at school, the disadvantage among the Greeks is largely a result of 
the relatively low proportion who worked while at school, while th,» disad' antage among the 
1 talians is largely a result of the unemployment experience within the group who worked while 
at school 

Proporiton retfiaimng employed 

Tab'c 7 1 3 summaries the findings regaraing ihe relative influence of expcuence within categories 
and dl^t:lbutlon between categories on the proportions of the total ethnic group remaining employed 
12 m'.nths after starting the flrst )ob. 
As in :he analysis ot ihc comnonents affecting the proportions I'^maining unemployed, it is also 
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Table 7 13 Component analysis of the relative influence of experience v .thin categories and distribution between categories among Greeks and 

Italians in comparison with Anglo-Australians with regard to the proportion remaining employed 12 months after starting the first job 
(1980-81 survey) 


Ethmt 
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unemployed in the tof^ ethnic group 










experience is substituted in: 
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% distribution 
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unemployed 
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A Below Leaving 


41 
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B Leaving & above 
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42 


49 
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66 


49 
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40 


86 
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60 
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67 
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45 
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63 
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67 
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69 
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Angio-Aust 
















A (x)mpleied year 


67 


76 
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81 






81 
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A \Xv)rkca ai school 


42 


52 












B Did not work 


58 


43 


47 




66 


35 


50 


Iip'.an 
















A Worked chool 


64 


67 












B Did noi work 


36 


j7 


67 




87 


51 


67 


Ang'o-Aust 
















A at school 


73 


98 












27 


23 


78 


171) 


78 


78 


78 





found here that the distribution of the ethnic groups betv/een categories always reinforces the 
differences which t<:cur v>.thin each category, that is, there are higher proportions of Greeks and 
Itahans in comparison wit. Anglo-Australians who have the Leaving, have completed the school 
year and who did not work for pay while at school ar.d, in each of these categories and for each ethnic 
group, the proportions remaining employed after gaining the fust job are lower than in the 
correspording categories, below the Leaving, left n-way through and worked for pay. 

When the level of schooling is considered it r id that for both the Greckf and Italians the 
component which accounts for the largest amount of the difference from the Anglo- Australians is the 
employment experience among those who have gained the Leaving level of schooling. 

Wuh »-egard to c* npleting the school year, the component which has the greatest influence on the 
gap in experience between the Anglo-Australians and both the Greeks and Italians is the 
employment experience within the category who have completed the school year. 

T'nally, with legard tc working for pay while at school, the largest component of difference 
between the Greeks and Italians and the Anglo-Australians is with respect to the employment 
experience of those who did paid work while still at school. 

Overall, for each of the three factors considered, the different distribution between the categories 
contributed least vo the total difference and the influence of the third component, i.e. the 
employment experience of thosr without the Leaving, of those who left school part-way through the 
year and of those who aid not work while at school, was of middle-ranhing importance, generalh' 
with Hxore influer e on Greek and Anglo-Australian differences than on Italian and Anglo- 
Austrilian differences. Thus the largest components of the difference in job mobility bctwcrn the 
ethn.c groups are contributed by those with the Leaving, those who completed the school year and 
these who did paid work while still at school. Whether this greater job mobility of the Greeks and 
Ii Jians should be regarded as an advantage or a disacvantagc is open to question. In the strict terms 
of Ui.employment only, these groups would appear to be disadvantaged and further evidence that 
Greek and Italian females are disadvantaged in other ways in comparison with Anglo-Australian 
females support^ the hypothesis of overall disadvantage for them. However, in view of the reasons 
given for leaving the first job, the t^'cater extent of departure from the first job among Greek and 
Itahan males in comparison with Anglo-Australian ma cs is r erhaps, in some small part, a 
consequence of their greater attempts towards upward mobility u; 'he job market. 

7.. S'^. ?ry 

De led nonth-by-monih life histories of '.^«j1 Jeavers hav provided information about the 
complex set of facto»-s associated with their transition into the workforce. In the intc'T)retation of the 
analysis it must be remembered that this study is measuring the experience of the subgroup who have 
not pioceeded to tertiary education, it provides rather more experience about short-term than long- 
term experience in the workforce and it is concerned with a special group of school leavers, the 
Gieeks and Italians. In particular the findings may differ from studies of the general population 
which tend to be dominated by the experience of the Anglo- Australian component, which include 
those who have continued with further study and which arc usually based on cr^/»: -'Sectional rather 
than life history data. It mast also be remembered that in this sample the . j/crience of thr Greek 
males is somewhat influenced by the relatively higher proportion of overfer,s-boni in that 
population. 

Frequency dtstrtbuttons (Seciion 7.2) 

After leaving school a relatively large proportion of teenagers take a *holidav' during the first couple 
of nonths before startmg work or before regarding themselves as unemployed. This is more common 
among those who complete the year in comparison with those who leave part- way through and more 
common among those who have attained the Leaving than among those who left without r lis 
qualification. After leaving school, females differ from males with regard to remaining unemployc ' 
longer before the first job and, in addition, by taking up an extended post-school course, usuall/ 
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secretarial or sometimes hairdressmg. This is panicularly common among the Greek and Italian 
females For each sex the proportions employed are initially higher, at least at the earlier durations, 
among those without the Leaving, among those who did not complete the school year and among 
those who w-^rked for pay while still at school. In general Anglo-Australians appear to fare better 
than Italians, who, in turn, appear to fare >etter than Greeks. However, the situation is not as simple 
as It may at first seem and this is discusced later in this conclusion 

Survival analysis (Sections 7 3 to 7.7) 

Overall it would seein that duration of unemployment before the first job is increased by: 
(i) being female, and 

(n) being Greek and to a lesser extent, being Italian, 

Competitiveness in finding the first ;ob is increased by: 

(i) working part-tiHie while still at school— this appears to be of bene fit to both sexes in reducing 
the initial duration of employment; 

(n) being gw.^n a job through the school, and 

(ill) getting a lob through parents, relatives or friends— this is one area where Italian males have 
benefited. Also, in this respect, having a father who is self-employed, as opposed to one who is 
retired, unemployed or deceased, also appears to reduce the initial duration of unemployment, 
especially for n^ales. 

F,.r:ors which appear to be of doubtful benefit are: 

(i) Completing the school year— however, leaving part-way through the year is large^- of benefit 
to these normally experiencing the longest duration of unemployment before the first job, 
name'y, females and Greeks. Moreover, leaving part-way appears to confer only a short-term 
benefit, particularly among females. Curiously, tnose experiencing the longest duration cf 
initial unemployment befor:* the first job are those who completed the school year and who did 
not work while school 

(k) Doing post-scnool courses— while this is of benefit to males in that their post-school courses 
are usually associated with apprenticeships, the secretarial courses undertaken by the Greek 
and Italian females do not necessarily reduce the mitial du^anon of unemployment; and 
(in) Stayj ng at school to complete the Leaving— this does not seem to reduce the initial duration of 
unemployment among this group of school leavers (who have not proce-ded to tertiary 
education) However, there could be a complex set of reasons to explain why, perhaps, 
teenagers who have been academically successful feel less pressure to gain the status of a paid 
job immediately after leaving school. 
The main observations regarding factors influencing the duration ot contiguous employment after 
gaining the firs: job g-e 

(i) There are no overall differences between the sexes— that is, although females take longer to 
find the first job in comparison with males, once employed they stay in that job for as long as 
their male peers, but for different reasons. 

(ii) Greek and Italian females arc likely to stay employed longer in small establishments and when 
workmg lor parents, relatives or friends than if working in other situations. 

Cumulati e proportions surviving [oectton 7.8) 

Sex differences With regard to the period of unemployment before the first tob, it would seem that 
females are not disadvantaged in relation to males only within the categories 

(i) below th Leaving; 

(n) left part- hrough the year; 
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(ill) worked for pay while at school, and 

(iv) did not work for pay while at school 

Males appear to have a significantly greater probability of beconing employed after a certain 
duration since leaving school compared with females within the categories* 

(i) leaving and above, and 

(ii) completed ihe school year. 

However, with regard to the period of continuous employment since starting the first job, it seems 
that there are no sex differences in experience, at least with regard to the influence of the level 
attained at school, completion of the school year and working while at school. 

Ethmc differences. When the p jportion remaining unemployed at specified durations after leaving 
school is considered, the data suggest thac Greeks and Italians are not disadvantaged in relation to 
Anglo-Ai stralians only within the categories. 

(i) leaving and above — Italians; 

(ii^ completed the school year — Italians, 

(ill) left part-way — Icahans and Greeks; 

;iv) worked for pay— Italians and Greeks 

(v) did not work — Italians and Greeks; and 

(vi) first |ob from parents, relatives or fr-:nds — Itahans. 

Significant differences xist in comparison with Anglo-Austrahans with regard to the categories: 
(i) Beiow the Leaving — Greeks and Italians; 
fii) Leaving and above — Greeks; 
(ill) Completed schoo! — Greeks; 

(iv) First job from parents, relatives or friends—Greeks, and 

(v) First job from other soutces — Greeks and Italians, 

When the proportion remaining employed after starting work at specified durations is onsidered, 
the findings from the analyses suggest that Greeks and Italians do not difter from Anglo-Australians 
withm the categories. 

(0 Leaving or above — Italians; 

uO below the Leaving — Italians; 

(ill) left part-way through the school year — Greeks and Italiant, 

(iv) completed the schoo! year — Italians; and 

(v) did not work while at school— Greeks and Italians. 

In contrast, significan* differences exist with respect to the categories* 

(i) Leaving or above — Greeks, 

(ii) beiow the Leaving—Greeks, 

(iii) completed the school year — Greeks; and 
(iv^ worked with pay— Greeks and Italians. 
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Component analysis (Ssctton 7 9) 

It also seems that, to a large extent, the distributioxn of Greek and Italian school icavers in favour of 
d^' ig the Leaving, completing tne school year and not working for pay while at school, increases 
their risk, at least imtially, of remaining uncmploycc< before finding the first job and becoming 
unemployed after starting work. In ad'^^tion, in the sample as a whole it is largely in these 
academically preferred categories that the mitial r^tes of unemployment are highest and that 
probabilities cf remaimng employed are lowv^i, although m the ^onger term the unemployment rate: 
converge and the benefits of passing the Leaving, completing the school year and early job mobility 
may be realised in terms of the type of |ob obtained. 
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CHAPTER 8 

Other aspects from the survey 



8.1 Job aspirations 

The sample in this study consisted of young people who had left full-time education without 
obtaining any specific skills adequate to any area of skilled employment. Subsequently 
approximately one-half of them had undenaken some training, as was discussed in rhe chapter on 
schooling. In that chapter we saw that the Greek females were most likely to have undcrtaVcn f urthe" 
training, with the largest numbers in clerical work followed by the trades. The Itaban and Anglo- 
Australian females were 10 and 20 per cent res p. .tivcly, less likely to have undenaken training than 
the Greek females and again this was largely in clerical work but also panly in the ti adcs. Of the males 
the Greeks were least likely to have undenaken training, the Italian males next and finally the Anglo- 
Australian males most likely. In all groups the trades were the main area, but it is interesting to note 
t jat the Greek males were more oriented towards higher academic education than the others, with 
nearly 10 per cent of them going on to complete Leaving or Higher School Certificate (HSC; part- 
time. In relation to academic study the Gre'^k males were followed by the Anglo- Austrahan males 
where 6 per cent had done further academic study. The Italian males were not pron^ '^ent in this area 
of further study and they were, in faa, the most varied of the three male groups in *heir choice of an 
area for further training. 

When the respondents were asked if there were further training which they would hke to do, some 
two-thirds answered in the affirmative. It seems then that ther. was a widespread desire for further 
training. The main areas oi training mentioned were the major trades, a predominantly male choice, 
followed by the minor professions and then the minor trades, a predominantly female choice. Very 
few respondents aspired to the major professions or to university training. 

It seems probable therefore that the jobs which were initially secured by these young people did 
not reflect the positions to which they aspired. However, let us consider the jobs which they did 
nytjally secure as our starting point. 

The distribution of the sample according to the first job obtained after leaving school has already 
been referred to m Tabic 6.8 in Chapter 6. A Jerge proportion of the females entered the clerical area 
either as stenographe;^ and typists or m the other clerical category. The ne>.t most common area was 
that of sales, mainly as shop assistants A small number in each ethnic group became bookkeepers and 
shghtly smaller numbers became apprentices. In these particular areas, however, there ^crc 
differences between the ethnic groups. The Anglo- Australian females were less likely to be trained 
clerical workers and less likely to be in clerical work at all -34.6 per cent, compared with 46.5 Ri^d 
45.9 per cent m clerical work among the Greek and Italian females respectively. The Greek '"-^malcs 
were less likely to work m the sales area than were the other two groups, with a difference of 
approximately three t.) one. Beyond these work areas we find the Gretk and Italian females entering 
hairdrcs&ing in smpil numbers but almost no Anglo- Austrahans in this area. 

The siruatic * with the males is more complex. The Anglo- Austrahan work positions were widely 
distributed with toolmak^rs, electricians, carpCi ters and cooks heading the list. The Italian males 
had a iar«-ci proportion as machine toolmakers, mth sales next and foUov^ed by carpenters, 
c*e*.tr:cians, apprentices and other clerical category )obs. The Greek males were different again in 
having fewr " as tnachuic toolmakers, althoucli again this is high on the list, sales at the top of the list 
and labourers featurmg prominently m thud position The proportion of Greek apprentice is higher 
thd^ in * w ^thcf two groups as is :h«t of electricians, while the hairdressing trade is more prominent 
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here However, the small numbers at the lower end of this occjpational listmg make the comparisons 
rather meaningless. 

Informanon was also sought from respondents on their current )ob, as about one-third of the 
sample had changed )obs. The females formed a large proponion of those who had changed )obs bui 
then main areas of employment remained m the clerical and sales categones. The largest numbers of 
Greek and Italian males were still eleancians, then salesmen and, for the Greeks, hairdressers. 
There were, in other words, no indications that the type of work had changed in the few years 
between leaving school and the interview. 

A cross*tabulation of the data on first job and current job for the Greek and Italian female 
respondents shovs that the changes were made mainly by those :n clerical and sales positions and 
that the current job was either in the same area as initially or was a change between these two areas. 
Apparently it was comparatively easy to move either withm or between these two areas of work. The 
same cross-tabulation for the Greek and Itahan males shows thai more than 50 per cent of those who 
cha'iged jobs remained in the ssme type of work. Of±osc who did chancre their type of work, three 
moved from labouring to a trade and three from labouring to the service ticld, while a funher three 
moved from sales to the trades. 

Th! comments which the respondents made about training which rhey would like to receive 
indxa ed that job aspirations differed substantially from the aaual deployment in the job market. 
M*^ ,over, the information obtained on actual post-school training indicated a strong desire to be 
upwardly mobile. Looking at the Greek and Italian males combined we find that sixty of the 106 had 
undertaken post-school training. When this is cross-tabulated with the first job obtained after 
leaving school we find 50 per cent or more oi those who enterec^ the trades, clerical, sales, labouring 
and <iervice areas engaged in further training. The highest proportions were in the service area (five 
out of seven respondents), the clerical area (two out of three) and the trades (thirty-six out of fifty- 
six). With the Greek and Italian females a little under 50 percent had undertaken training — sixty- 
four out of 132 respondents. The only occupational category where more than 50 per cent had 
received trainin*^ was in the service field, involving ten out of the thineen respondents. The clerical 
category showed just under one-half with thirty-three of the sixty-nine, while the only other category 
with reasonable tc* ils, namely sales, had eight of the 23 involved in training. Clearly many of the 
Greeks and Italians wished to impiove their work situation either within their scieaed field or by 
moving to another field. The respondents v , subsequently asked several quite specific questions 
about job aspirations and it is lo these questions and the answers to them which we now turn. 

The respondents were asked to indicate the type of work which they would like to do and their 
-esponses are set out in Table 8 1 

In Table 8. 1 only those major occupations for which 3 per cent or more of all respondents opted 
have been incluaed. Tal 3.2 includes other types of work for which at least 3 per cent of any one 
group expressed an intert*. 

Let us examine the results inTables 8.1 and 8.2 in terms of the major categories ofoccupatior.s. I 
the category of other professional, technical and related workers the major inteiest js in the n<ino 
professions where only one person was then employed as against thirty who wanted to be. However, 
no specific ethnic group stands out a? being particularly interested in this category. In tiic 
professional category three Greek males were interested in law and three Italian males in becoming 
draftsmen; however, on the whole there was no great interest in this category cf jobs, perhaps becaust 
the majority considered it beyond them. 

In the category of administrative, executive and managerial workers there was a low icvel of 
interest among the males and an even lower level among tlx Itahan females. Fifteen in all exi'iessed 
an interest in this category although no-one was employed in these fields. 

The category of clerical workers was nor only a prominent one in reality, with ninety-seven having 
entered this field of whom ninety were femaks, bu. it was also prominent as a preferred field. A total 
of sixty-eight preferred this type of work of whom fifty-six were females In all three eth'uc groups 
fewer females wished to work in the clerical field than did in fact work in it seems then ^har many 
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Tabic 8 1 Distribution of the sample accoiding to the major type of work preferred (1980-81 
survey) 

fjreek Iiahan Anglo-Au.. '^^an 



Ma is Females Males Females Males Females Total 



Type of work 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 




% 


No 


% 


Oihcr clcnca! 


3 


6 


8 


14 


5 


9 


16 


21 


2 


4 


9 


17 


43 


13 


Mdch'nc tool 
makers 


12 


22 


- 


- 


8 


15 


1 


1 


10 


9 


- 


- 


31 


9 


Utncr 

professional - 
technical 


2 


4 


11 


19 


3 


6 


6 


8 


2 


4 


6 


11 


30 


9 


Artisis and 
cnicrtamcrs 


4 


7 


7 


13 


c 
J 


9 


9 


12 


2 


4 


1 


2 


28 


8 


Barbers and 
hairdressers 


1 


2 


5 


9 


1 


2 


lU 








1 




1 o 


c 


Stenographers 
and lypifts 






4 


7 






10 


14 






4 


8 


18 


5 


Electricians 


8 


15 






6 


11 






3 


5 






17 


5 


Teachers 






2 


3 






3 


4 


6 


U 


6 


1 1 


17 




Emp'ovtrs and 
managers 


5 


9 


~ 




3 


6 


2 


3 


3 


5 






13 


4 


Carpenters 


J 


0 






c 








A 
** 


a 
o 






12 


3 


Sa^cs and shcp 
assistants 


2 


4 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


4 






2 


4 


10 


3 


Nurses 






2 








4 


5 






4 


8 


10 


3 


Other 


!? 


23 


IS 




14 


27 


10 


14 


20 


38 


18 


35 


89 


26 


Not relevant 
a^id ni. rep y 


1 


2 


2 


3 


2 


4 






1 


2 


1 


2 


7 


2 


Total 


53 


100 


58 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 


53 


100 


52 


100 


343 


100 



cither V ere entering work situations which were not of ^heir choosing or were using such work 
positions as fill-in |obs while the^ undertook ^.art-time training The males, on the other hand, had 
slightly more wanting woik in this f eld than the number who were actually working within it. 
However, -A'hen the etnnic groups are considered separately we find that it is mainly the Greek and 
Italian males who wished to enter this field and had not been able to do so by the time of interview. 
Thr^e G reek males wanted clerical work but were not in it, wh'Ic six Italian males wanted it as against 
three who were already ii. it. 

There were considerable numbers actually working; in the sales category, probably almost all as 
salespersons and shop assistants A total of f fty-tb ec worked in this field in their first )obs, with 
Kalian and Anglo-Australian females compru ing thirty-o^.e of these fifty-three. As a preierrcd fob 
this field appealed to only thirteen responde ns and so it se*ms that this was another comparatively 
unpopular area of work where positions were relatively easy to obtain. 

The occupational category comprising farmers, fishermen and other rural workers 
understandably included very few in actual work as the sample was city based, although there were 
some respondents working m gardening and horticulture. Six expressed a preference for this area, all 
of whom were Anglo-Australian The category of mining did not feature at all 
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Table 8 2* Distribution of the tample according to non-major areas of preferred work (1980-8! 
survey) 



Type f work 



Legal profession 
Draftsman 
Bookkeepers 
Farmworkers 

Transport and commumcanon 

Metal workers 

Painters 

?nnting and publishing 
Millers, bakers eic 
Fire bngade and police 
Housekeepers and coojcs 
Sportsmen 
Photographer*; 



Greek 



Males 



Females 



Females 



Males 



Italian 



Percentage 



Males 



Males 



Anglo-Australian 



Females 

Males 

Females 

Fem*»les 
M 

M«ies 
Males 

FemaK 

Males 

Males 



6 
6 
4 

6 
4 
4 
4 

6 
4 
4 



Transport and communication was a category which cr/iy three respondents had entered, two as 
drivers and one m the post office. However, thirteen stated a preference for this field of work and 
many of these were females wieh en interest in being an air-hostess. 

The category of tradesmen production-process workers and labourers was the one which all male 
groups most commonly cnteitd The numbers were thiny-four Greek males, thirty-five Italian 
males and thirty-one Anglo- Australian males. These figures, however, disguise the faa that six of the 
ihir:y-four Greeks were labouren compared with one Anglo- Australian and no Italians. Five of the 
Itahans were storemcu or packers compared with one Anglo-Australian and no Greek males. If we 
subtract from the above io.?U ^he number of males in each group working in unskilled work, we find 
that the numbers of responov us more closely related to the tiades within each ethnic group are very 
similar They are in fact twe.ity-eight, thirty and twenty-nine for the Greek, Italian and Ar o- 
Australians respeaively. Tumin'- to the preferred work in this category only one respondent gave 
labouring as a preference, so the work preferred was almost entirely in the trades. The numbers with 
a trades prt.^erence were twenty-five Greeks, twenty-three Italians and twenty-four Anglo- 
Australian. Again there is little variation bctwten the ethnic groups and, m all three groups, the 
numbers preferring this field of work were fewer than the numbers actually in it by some 25 per cent. 
Theie ;s also remarkably little variation between groups on the actual trades preferred. Very few 
females were interested in this category, four in fact. 

Thirty-iwo respondents in their ir -tial jobs were employed m the service, sport and recreation 
category. Of these twelve were in hairdressing, seven were housekeepers or cooks and six were in 
sport and recreation. Eighteen of the thirty-two vrre female and so the category was fairly eq*2ally 
divided between the sexes It was also fairly evenly divided between the three ethnic groups witn ten 
Greeks, ten Italians and twelve Anglo-Austrabans. Contrasting this actual situation with the 
preferred situation, we find that the number preferring this category increases slightly to thiny- 
ei^ht. The nu.nbcr of females increases signifi:antly from eighteen to twenty-eight, whereas the 
nrmber of males reduces from fourteen to ten. Comparing the ethnic groups, the Greek situation 
changes very little but the Itahan situation changes substantially. Whereas four Italian males and six 
Italian females entered this category in their first job, only one male preferred thib work as against 
sixteen females, ten of whom wanted to enter hairdressing. The Angles- Austrahan situation is marked 
by a reduaion from the nun;ber of males actually in this work, namely seven, to Tour who wish to be; 
however, the female figures are unchanged. 
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Table 8.3: Comparison of flrst job and preferred Job by occupational categories (1980-81 survey) 



Typ€ of work 



Greek 



Males 



FentaUs 



Italian 



Males Females 



A nglo-A ustraltan 



Males 



Females 



Per cent 



FrofesstonaJ, 
technical and 
related workers 
First job 
Preferred job 

Admrttstratwe 
executive 
and managertal 
First job 
Preferred job 

Clerical workers 
First job 
Preferred job 

Sales workers 
First job 
Preferred job 

Farmers, fishermen 
and hunters 
First job 
Preferred job 

Workers in transport 
and ccmmur^caticAS 
First job 
Preferred job 

Tradesmen and 
production- 
process workers 
First job 
Preferred job 

Servtcej sport atui 
creation workers 
First job 
Preferred job 



54 
25 



2 
28 



31 
13 

5 
2 



I 

13 



35 
23 



23 



38 
27 

18 
3 



6 
16 



2 
12 



31 
24 



1 

19 



21 
16 

13 
2 



Tlic Greek female*, were by far the most likely to be stnvin'* for jobs which they did not have, 
wherea'^ all >^ther groups were comparable in this regard. One is left wondering whether the Greek 
frmales were more ambitious than the otners, or whether they had been more restricted in their 
education. The evidence in this study suggests the former reason as the most likely explanation. 

Of the proportions in each group who were not already in the job of their choice, there was 
considerable variation between the groups m the degree of optimism expressed about ultimately 
BLhicving that job Tlie propOitions who saw their chances as not very good or impossible ranged 
from a low ot 32 per ^ent with the Italian males, to around 40 per cent for the G) :ek females and 
Anglo- Australian females, to 45 per cent of the \ngio- Australian males and a top of 50 per cent for 
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both the Greek males and the Itahan female*^ who thus seem to share the honour of being the least 
optimistic Of those who saw their cha.ices as average through to very good, hf wever, the Greek 
males were the most optimistic with 50 pe'- cent seeing their chances as very gcjd or good and the 
Italian females as least optimistic with 20 rer cent only at the optimistic end of .he scale. There is no 
consistency in the responses across ethnic groups oi across sex groups. Tafoi.f all into account it 
appears that the Greek males were fairly evenly divided along the optimism-pessimism scale while 
the Italian females were the most pessimistic. The Anglo-Austrahan males were closest to the 
distriburu r. oattem of the Greek males and the C reek females were slightly further removed but still 
with a ba:,icall^ similar pattern. The Italian males and Anglo-Australian females lie between the 
Greek male and Italian female extremes. 

Taking iK- sample as a whole, the most common response was that the perceived chances of 
obta'Hing the job cf iheir choice were average (31 per cent of respondents) and close behind this was 
the answer of a not very good chance (27 per cent) Only 16 per cent of the total sample saw their 
chances as good or very good which, together with the 18 per cent who already had the |ob of th'^ 
choicp, means that one-third of the sample were either satisfied or optimistic. 

These responses to the chances of obtaining the desired ob have been cross-tabulated for the 
Greek and Italian samples combined ^vith the variable of post-school training. With the males 
particularly, the respondents who were either already in the job of their choice or very optimistic 
about obtaining it were far more hkely to have undertaken post-school trainmg than were those who 
were pessimistic about their chances. There was a vauation in the proportion who had trained from 
33 per cent of the most pessimistic, to 45 per cent of those who rated their chances as average, to some 
68 per cent of boin those who rafed their chances as good and those who were already in the job of 
their choice. With the females the same trend applied bui was less marked. The proportions with 
further training ranged from an average 43 per cent of the pessimistic, to 50 per cent of those with 
average chances, to 66 per cent of those with good chances. On the other hand, the unemployment 
experiences of the Greek and Itahan samples did not seem to affect the extent to which they were 
optimistic about obtain:ng their preferred job. 

After the series of questions about what sort of work they would like to do and what they thought 
their chances were of getting that sort of job, the respondents were then asked: 

What sort of help would you neea or what would you have to do so that you could get this kind of 
work? 

B>Tar the majority spoke of the need to do further study or some training course if they were to attain 
the )ob of their choice. Typical remarks were- complete the HSC, go to night school, *go back to 
school anci do well', do a part-time course, do a typing, computer programming, librarian, or trade 
cuu rse, or enter a mature age study scheme. Others realised that such training needed to be combined 
with a certain amount of talent, particularly in the more creative fields. 

Very rew of those who spoke of the need for further study specifically mentioned any financial 
difficulty in doing so. Among those that did was one who wished to become an occupational therapist 
but who -ould not afford to continue studying and another who wished to become a hairdresser but 
whose parents were unable to afford the cost of the course (stated to be in the region of $1000) The 
problem of insufficient finance was more hkely to be mentioned by those whor^- ambiticn was to set 
up their own business, such as a trade, in sales, or setting up a hotel/motel. 

An appreciable proportion of the respondents stated that what they needed to obtain their desired 
work was the right contaas, such as knowing someone in the trade, or having friends who were 
currently employed in the field Another gro^n stated that they needed to have experience behind 
them in order to gain the job of th :aoice 

Some said thaf they really needed to ^ younger if they were to enter ihe field that they were most 
interested in This applied particularly to males who would have liked to have done a trade 
apprenticeship. Slightly fewer stated that the overall competition for jobs and the fact that there were 
insufficient jobs on the market were the reasons why there was littleprospeaof their obtaining their 
f job Some also realised that to be able to search for the job that they wanted and to attend 
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Tiblc 8.4: Distribution of the sample tccording to the perceived chance of obtaining the job 
desired (1980-82 survey) 



Grfek Italian Anglo-Australian 

Males Females Males Females Males Females 



Degree of chance 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Already have the |ob 


10 


19 


3 


5 


12 


23 


13 


18 


12 


23 


10 


20 


Very good or good 


11 


21 


14 


24 


9 


17 


6 


8 


9 


17 


6 


12 


Average, 50/50 


11 


21 


19 


33 


18 


34 


25 


34 


14 


26 


19 


3/ 


Not very good 


18 


34 


17 


29 


9 


17 


20 


27 


14 


26 


14 


27 


Impossible 


2 


3 


3 


5 


4 


7 


10 


13 


4 


8 


2 


4 


Other pnd no reply 


1 


2 


2 


4 


I 


2 














Toul 


53 


100 


58 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 


53 


100 


52 


100 



Tr' \e 8.5: Distribution of the sample accordiag to the reason for the choVe of the preferred |ob 
(1980-81 survey) 

Greek Italian Anglo-Australian 



Males Females Males Females Males Females 



Reason given 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 




No. 


% 


Like doing that 


7 


13 


11 


19 


6 


12 


28 


38 


8 


15 


10 


19 


Stimulating an'' 
ipt^i^ting 


4 


8 


9 


15 


14 


26 


6 


8 


11 


20 


9 


17 


meeting people 


3 


5 


5 


8 


4 


7 


5 


7 


1 


2 


3 


6 


Money 


5 


9 


2 


4 


2 


4 






6 


11 


1 


2 


Have ulent or 
training for it 


2 


4 


5 


9 


3 


6 


2 


3 


3 


6 


1 


2 


Prospects foi 
promotion 


1 


2 




10 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 


6 


3 


6 


Like helping people 


1 


2 


6 


10 






2 


3 


3 


6 


-J 


6 


Interested m 
mechanical things 


8 


15 






4 


7 






2 


4 






Travel 






2 


4 


1 


2 


7 


9 






2 


4 


Expresses creativity 


4 


8 


2 






6 


2 


3 










Other 


16 


30 


7 


12 


14 


26 


16 


21 


lo 


30 


17 


32 


Not relevant snd no 
reply 


2 


4 


3 


5 


1 


2 


5 


7 






3 


6 


Toul 


53 


100 


58 


I'.O 


53 


IOC 


74 


100 


53 


100 


52 


.00 



ERIC 
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interviews they would really have to leave their current employment, something that they were 
leluctant to do at present One male respondent had great faith that the CES would eventually find 
the apprenticeship he wanted. 

The respondents were then asked why they would like to obtain the )ob of their choice and Table 
8.5 indicates the reasons most commonly advanced, with an overall response rate of more than 3 per 
cent There were considerable differences between the ethnic groups in the reasons given for their 
choice of work. The Greek males were interested iv mechanical things and in doing something which 
they hked, with money being of third importance. The Greek females preferred a job which they 
hked doing, or one that was stimulating and interesting or, in equal third place, jobs with either 
career prospects or with the opportunities for helping people. The Italian males were predominantly 
after a stimulating )ob, or one they liked doing or, equal third, one where they would meet people or 
were involved m mechanical things. The Italian females, like the Greek females but much more so, 
were wanting a job which they liked doing, with travel and stimulation being much less significant 
sec ^nd and third reasons. The Anglo- Australian males selected stimulation, a job they liked doing 
and money in that order. The Anglo-Australian females were very like the Greek females with a job 
they hked doing and stimulation being most important, with career prospeas, helping people and 
meeting people all equal third. 

In all SIX groups a job which they liked and/or one which they found stimulating and interesting 
were the most important reasons for selecting a job. For the males an interest in mechanical things 
was another important reason, espcciaUy for the Greeks but somewhat less so for the ItaUans. The 
males were also more likely to be money oriented than the females, particularly the Greckand Anglo- 
Australian males. Doing what you were trained for was important for all the male groups, while 
meetmg people was more important for the Greek and Italian males than for the Anglo- Australians 



Table 8.6: CompaHton of current job with probable Job in two ycm, Greek and ItaUan males 
(lMO-81 furvey) 



Current job 



Professional-technical 

Qerical 

Sales 

Transport -communication 

Trades 

Labouring 

Service, sport etc. 



Total 



ProfessiorAl-technicaJ 

Clerical 

Sales 

Transport -communication 

Trades 

Labounng 

Service, sport etc. 

Toul 



Pro/,- 
tech. 



Servtct 



10 



Probable job in two years 



Admin, - 
exec. 



Clerical 



Sales 



Trades Labouring 



Armed 
Forces 



Good 
job etc. 



15 



Travel 



42 

2 



46 



Study 



Total 



3 
4 

13 
3 

57 
9 

10 

9^ 



172 



191 



and helping people much more important for the Anglo-Ausirahan males than for the others. It is 
interesting that both the Greek and Anglo-Australian females placed career prospects high on their 
lists, although the Anglo-Austraban males did mention it as frequently as their female counterparts. 
Helping people was a significant reason for the Greek females and for both of the Anglo- Australian 
groupings. Finally, it is interesting to note than an opportunity to express creativity was of some 
importance for Greeks and Italians but not at all for Anglo-Australians. 

As a final question in relation to job aspirations, the respondents were asked to say what they 
thought th^y would be doing in two years* time. These responses have been cross-tabulated with the 
current job and Table 8.6 gives the results of this. From this table it can be seen that of those ninety- 
nine Greek and Italian males who had a current job, sixty-three expected to be still in that type of 
work in two years' time. The biggest movement was out from the trades area in a variety of directions 
Over half of the current labourers expected to improve their situation, as did over half of those 
currently in sales. So, although some 40 percent expected to change their type of work, there were no 
predominant directions for this change. 

In the case of the females we find a higher proportion intending to change their occupation, 
namely just over 50 per cent or fifty-three of 1 1 5 respondents. This higher rate than for the mahs is 
partly accounted for by the eight respondents who intended lo become housewives (see Tabic 8.7). 
Only two work categories show a reasonable retention rate— the professional-technical category with 
three in four staying and the service-sport category with six in nine intending to stay. Large 
proportions intended to have moved out of all other categories. Eight intended to be studying, twice 
as many as among the males and three intended to enter the professional -technical category as 
compared with only one inale. The biggest proportion, however, as with the males, could not specify 
the jobs into which they would n?ove. In other words, they wanted to change jobs but had either not 
the confidence or the sense of direction to indicate the type of work into which they would move. 
Given that these respondents were able to indicate what they preferred, as we have already seen and 
that many were pessimistic about achieving their preference, it is most likely that we have a situation 
where quite a few respondents were not satisfied with thMr current jobs, intended to move o' of 
them but could not say with any certainty to what jobs they would move. 



8.2 General io.ial change 

In the introductory chapters it was pointed out that the majority of both Greek and Italian families 
migrating to Australia during the 1950s and 1960s came from rural backgrounds. Their motivation in 
commg to Australia was frequently economic and often included a desire to provide their children 
with educational and occupational opportunities which had been denied to themselves. If the move 
to Auctraha was indeed successful one in the eyes of these people, one would expect to find 
substantial differences between parents and children in terms of 'education and occupational 
histories. However, we must remember that our sample consists entirely of young people who Itfi 
school to enter the workforce. Many of their generation in reil^.y went on into tertiai y training, thus 
making the distinctions between themselves and their parents even greater. 

Let us look then at the contrasts between our sample of young people and their parents, starting 
with the length of schooling. Table 8.8 shows the average number of years schooling in Austraha for 
each of our groups. It must be remembered that the Igures for the sample relate only to schooling in 
Australia. The Greek males, with the largest proportion of overseas bom, had an additic nal average 
of I 3 years of schooling in Greece so that their overall aveitige for years at school is 11.1 years. Tne 
other Greek and Italian figures change only marginally as a result of including schooling oversea^ so 
that there is very little variation between the groups. The average length of schooling, aftei adjusting 
tne Greek m:4les figure, is 1 1 .4 years. 

The average number of years schooling of the parents, which includes tertiary education in the few 
cases where this appliea, is also shown in Table 8.8. A comparison of the figures for the sample and 
the parents makes it clear that the younger generation had received substantially more schooling by 
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Tabic 8 7 Comparison of current fob by probable job in two yeari Greek and ItaUan females 
(1980-81 survey) 



Current job 



Profcssionil-tcchnicaJ 

Clerical 

Sties 

Trades 

Labouring 

Scvicc, sport etc 



Total 



Professional-technical 

Clerical 

Sales 

Trades 

Labouring 

Service, spon etc 



Frof- 
lech 



Service 



Probable job n twc years 



Admtn 
exec. 



Good 
job etc 

1 

9 
6 
3 



Ciencai 



41 

3 



45 



Sales 



Trades Labourtng 



Travel Study Housewife Total 



4 

72 
19 
8 
3 
9 



Total 



14 



22 



115 



Table 8 8 Aver^-ge number of yean of schooling among males and females In the sample, 
Including only schooUng In AustraUa and of their mothers and fathers (1980-81 
sur\ey) 



^^^"^^ Sample Mothers 



Fathers 



Average number of years 

Greek males 9 8 5^ 5 ^ 

Greek females ] ] 5 ^9 ^ ^ 

Italian males \\j 

Italian females 113 45 ^ ^ 

Angio-Australian malrs H3 9Q 

Anglo-Australian females II.5 g 2 79 



this ^tage than their fathers had In the case of the Greeks and Italians it is approximately double the 
length of schooling or more. For the Anglo-Australians the difference 13 not so great. We must bear in 
mind, houcvcr, thai a number of these young people were doing and would go on to do, more part- 
time education so that the finjl differences between the children am) their fathers in terms of total 
years of schooling is hkcly to be somewhat greater than these shown. The average length of schooling 
of the mothers docs not differ greatly from th >t of the fathers for both the Italians and Anglo- 
Australian While it va.ies more for the Greeks the variation is in both d'^eciions and thus tends to 



cancel out 



The reality of the variation in the length of schooling and of the contrast between the rural 
environment of most of the parents and the urban environment of their children will contribute to a 
difference m the occupations pursued by the two generations As was pointed out earlier, a large 
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Table 8 9 Occupation t of the motUn of the tamplc before arrival In Australia (1980-81 survey) 



Greek Iialuin 
Males Females Males Females 



Type of iDork 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Firmers 


7 


4 


16 


8 


4 


8 


5 


7 


Fsrm worken 


3 


6 






4 


8 


5 


7 


Tailors 


4 


7 


4 


7 


3 


5 


4 


5 


Factory worken 


1 


2 


2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


3 


Housewives 


2u 


49 


18 


31 


14 


26 


38 


51 


Other 


4 


7 


7 


12 


9 


7 


7 


9 


Not known or mother 


















bom m Austrslis etc 


8 


15 


11 


9 


18 


4 


13 


8 


Total 


53 




58 


!00 


53 


100 


74 


100 



proportion of the females in all three ethnic groups entered the clerical area with the next most 
common area being sales. If bookkeeping is added to the above two areas we find 62 per cent of the 
Greek females, 76 per cent of the Italian females and 65 per cent of the Anglo-Australian females 
worked in these three areas combined. Let us compare this situation with the woik experience of the 
mothers, both in the country of origin for the Greeks and Italians and in terms of their most recent 
job for all three groups. In Table 8.9, showing occupations prior to arrival in Australia, there arc 
quite large proportions of mothers who were not in the workforce — nearly 30 per cent of the total. A 
further large proportion were farm workers either on the family farm or employed as farm larbourcrs. 
An average of 1 3 per cent were employed in this field. Very small numbers had worked in the type of 
work which their daughters were entering. 

Once in Australia the situations of these mothers changed (see Table 8.10). A higher proportion 
were m the workforce than was true in their home coimtry and, for those who worked in both 
countries, the type of work had changed Factory work was the most common, being open to women 
with often little English and hmited schooling. Labouring probably also represents factory work In 
the case of the Greek and Italian samples, the areas of work which the daughters tended to be 
occupying were not common areas among the mothers 

The situation with the Anglo- Australians was a little different, as we would expect (see Table 
8 11) Far fewer of the Anglo-Australian mothers were faaory wjrkers, labourere (one) or cleaners 
(one), while more were in the clerical area, so common among their daughters. Also, the Anglo- 
Austrahan mothers were more likely to be housewives than were the Greeks, but the Anglo- 
Australian rate was approximately the same as that of the Italians in this regard. However, only four 
of these Anglo-Australian mothers were in the professional ar a and five in the trades, which was 
fewer than with the Greek and Italian mothers Indeed, with the trades as such, excluding the 
process -worker occupations, the numbers were sixteen Greek mothers, eighteen Italian mothers and 
two Anglo- Australian mothers. For whatever reasons, it se^^ms that the mothers of Greek and Italian 
origin were more likely to enter trade areas than were the Anglo-Australian mothers, despite dieir 
fewer years of schooling. This may mean that the formergroup were likely to encourage occupational 
mobility among their daughters and there is some evidence for this in the data on preferred jobs, 
particularly for the Greek gir^-^ and in relation to the professional, technical and related workers 
category Returning to the question of comparisons between the generations, we can conclude that 
the contrast between the two Anglo-Austrahan generations was not as great as with the Italians and 
Greeks, especially in the clerical area, where sor e 14 per cent of Anglo- Australian mothers were 
working, as against no Greeks and only two per cent of the Italian mothers and in the most unskilled 
area, where quite a few Italian and Greek mothers were working, as against very few of the Anglo- 
/\ \siralian mothers 
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Table 8.10. Mott recent occu^don In Auttrnlla of the mothen id thi Miiiple Greek and Italian 
only (lMO-81 survey) 



Grtfk italum 

7. ofiDcrk MaUs PtmaUs MaUs P^mala 





lyO. 


at 
79 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Ftaory 


15 


2) 


25 


43 


13 


24 


24 


32 


Ttilon 


5 


10 




10 


3 


6 


10 


4 


Sales 


4 




2 


"i 


7 


1 J 




e 

5 


Housekeepert, cooks 


I 






2 


4 


8 


2 


3 


Libourcrs 


7 


4 




6 






1 


1 


Clerical 










1 


2 


I 


1 


Food and drink workers 






2 


3 


2 


4 


3 


4 


Cleaners 


2 


4 


3 


6 






1 


1 


Housewives 


11 


1 


9 


15 


13 


24 


15 


20 


Other 


6 


2 


5 


9 


4 


8 


13 


8 


Wot known or bom in 


















Australia 






2 


3 


6 


11 


1 


1 


Total 


53 


100 


58 


IOC 


53 


100 


74 


100 



Table 8.11: Mott recent occupation of the motbem of the eample Anilo-Auatralian only (IMO-Sl 
aunrey) 



A nglo-A iM« * oHcm A ngh-A ustralian 

Maks PtmaUs 



Type of work 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Faaory 




6 


7 


13 


QencaJ 




6 


4 


8 


Stenographen & typists 




7 


2 


4 


Housekeepers, cooks 




6 


I 


2 


Housewives 


17 


32 


11 


21 


Other 




13 


13 


25 


Not known or not applicable 


16 


30 


14 


27 


Total 


53 


100 


52 


100 



Let us consider now the situation of the males m the two generations. With regard to the first lob 
after leaving school, the Anglo- Australian males were very widely distributed, although metal work 
absorbed some 15 per cent. The Itahan males were less widely distributed with some 21 per cent m 
metal work, 13 per cent in sales and 9 per cent m carpentry, the rest were fairly widely spread. The 
Greek males had 15 per cent i" sales, 1 3 per cent m metal work, 1 1 per cent in labouring and 9 per 
cent :i the electrical trade with 8 per cent m apprenticeships. Let us contrast this situation of the 
Greek and Italian males with the occupations of the fathers, looking firstly at the situation back in 
Greece and Italy. 

From Table 8.12 the rural backgrounds of these families is immediately apparent. While many 
were farmers, substantial numbers were tradesmen who were probably working mainly in rural 
settings or small towns. Very few vere factory workers. Let us now contrast this with the occupations 
which these men took up in Australia, shown in Table 8.13. The Greek fathers were fairly iieavily 
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Table 8 12: Occupadont of the fathers of the sample before arriva! in Australia (1990-81 survey) 



Grtek Italian 



MaUs PtmaUs MaUt Females 



Type of tpork 


No, 


% 


So, 


% 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


Farmert 


22 


42 


20 


34 


15 


28 


28 


38 


Farm worken 


5 


9 


1 


2 


4 


8 


3 


4 


Bhcklayert and construction worken 


6 


11 


1 


2 


- 


- 


6 


8 


Labourtm 


i 


2 


3 


5 


5 


9 


3 


4 


Factory workers 


1 


2 


1 


2 


3 


6 


2 


3 








4 


7 


[ 


2 


3 


4 


Millers, bakers, etc. 


4 


7 






1 


2 




3 


TaOon 


2 


4 


1 


2 


2 


4 


2 


3 


Electridans, etc. 


1 


2 


2 


3 


J 


5 


1 


1 


Machine toolmakers 






2 


3 


1 


2 


2 


3 


Drivers 






1 


2 






3 


4 


Cooks 


1 


2 








4 


2 


2 


Other 


8 


;5 


11 


19 


10 


19 


13 


18 


Not known or father bom in 


















Australia, etc. 


2 


4 


11 


19 


6 


li 


4 


5 


Total 


53 


100 


58 


IOC 


53 


100 


74 


100 



Table 8. 13 Most recent occupatloD in Auatratt of the faihers of the sample, Greek and Italian 
on^ (1980-81 survey) 

Greek Italian 



Males Females Males Females 



Type of tPork 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No, 


% 


Fsaory worken 


10 


9 


11 


19 


7 


13 


13 


18 


Labourers 


8 


15 


6 


10 


5 


9 


8 


11 


Sales and shopkeer>ers 


5 


9 


4 


7 


4 


7 


3 


4 


Drivers 


2 


4 


6 


10 


1 


2 


5 


7 


Machine toolmaken 


3 


6 


8 


14 


2 


4 


3 


4 


Bncklayen and 


















construction workers 


1 


2 






4 


7 


11 


5 


Electricians etc. 


3 


6 


1 


2 


3 


6 






Metal worken 


2 


4 


2 


3 


3 


0 






Millers, bakers etc. 


3 


6 


1 


2 






1 


1 


Qeanen 


4 


7 


3 


5 






1 


1 


Fanners etc 










1 


2 


4 


5 


Other 


8 


15 


13 


3 


22 


2 


23 


31 


Not known or not 


















applicable 


4 


7 


3 


5 


1 


2 


2 


3 


Total 


53 


100 


58 


100 


53 


100 


74 


100 



o 

ERIC 



196 



177 



Table 8.14 Most reccot occupation of the father* of the tamplet Anglo-Auttrmliant only (1980-81 
•urvey) 



Anglo-AuSAraitan 



Males Females 





No 


% 


l^O 


% 


Dnvcfs 


7 


13 


1 


2 


Sales 


2 


4 


4 


7 


Other ciencal 


1 


2 


5 


10 


Machine toolmakers 






4 


7 


Storemen 


3 


5 


1 


2 


Electncians etc 


3 


5 


1 




Bncklayen and construction worken 


I 


2 


2 


4 


MiUen, bakers etc. 


I 


2 


2 


4 


Fartory worken 


I 


2 


2 


4 


Fire brigade, police etc 


1 


2 


2 


4 


Other 


17 


32 


8 


15 


Not known 


4 


8 


2 


4 


Not applicable 


12 


3 


19 


37 


Total 


53 


100 


52 


lOO 



concentrated in the factory worker and labouring area, where nearly one-third were working. Shop- 
keepers and driver*; made up about 8 per cent each and the trades area compnsed some 2 1 per cent of 
the total A small number was distributed through the other occupational areas. The next generation 
saw a larger proportion moving into the trades and fe'ver in labouring. However, while the 
proportions vary the major areas of distribution were not as dissimilar as was the case with the 
females 

The Italian fathers were less hkely to be factory workers or labourers than were the Greek fathers, 
as m fact were also their *^ons compared with the Greek sons. They were also less hkely to be i. > sales or 
working as drivers. The difference, however, was not made up in the major trades area where the 
proportion was the same as for the Greeks, namely 21 per cent. Rather it lay in the proportion 
distributed in the other o;:cupations, of which the most prominent were tht categories of leather 
cutters, furnacemen, potters and service, sport and rccrc ition, with four fathers in each of these 
categories. The main distnbution of these others then is largely among the minor trades, with only 
two in the professional and technical category, two in the administrative-executive category and five 
in transport and comiTiUnication other than as drivers. The sons* occupanons were not then so 
dissimilar from their fathers* occupations in Australia The concentration for both was in the trades 
area followed by sales and then se*"vice, sport and recreation . The one significant difference ^ras in the 
proportion of the older generanon involved in general factory work and labounng so, as with the 
Greeks, there was a itjobility among the sons into more skilled areas but these were still 
predominantly within the trades. 

The Anglo-Australian situation was a little different from that of the Greeks and Italians. The 
results are affected, however, by the large proportion for whom no answer was given (29 per cent). 
This IS presumably due in part to the 18 per cent of one-parent households among the Anglo- 
Australia Dut there is snll 1 1 per cent unaccounted for. Bearing this in mind, the fathers for whom 
we do have infor mation icvealaconsiderablediversity m their distribution among those occupations 
where three or more were working (see Table 8.14). 

The diversity among ih \nglo-Australian fathers was far greater than it was among the Greek and 
Itahan fathers, both in those occupations listed and among the others. The twenty-five *jther' 
included five professional and technicU, one administranv^ and executive, three transport and 
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Table 8 15 Occupationftl contrsit between fatlien and the males in the umple bv ethnic group 
(1980-81 survey) 

Gr^ek Ita hem Anglo-AustTolum 

Fa thers Sons Fa thft Sons Fa thers Sons 



Major 

occupational 

groupings 


(Most recent 

job m 
Australia) 


(First job 
after 
school) 


(Most recent 

job tn 
Australia) 


(First job 
after 
school) 


(Most rec 
job m 
Australia) 


(First job 
after 
school) 


No 


% 


No, % 


No, 


% 


No, 


% 


No. 


% 


No, % 


Professionsl- 
technical 








2 


2 


1 


2 




7 




Administrsti vc - 
exccuQve 


- 






2 


2 


~ 


~ 


1 


1 




Qencai 


- 






- 


- 


3 


6 


6 


8 


4 8 


dsles 


9 


8 


H 17 


7 


5 


7 


13 


7 


10 


2 4 


Farmers 


1 


1 


1 7 
1 *i 


5 


4 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 6 


Miners 






















Transport and 
communicaQon 


i2 


11 


2 4 


11 


9 


1 


2 


11 


15 




Tradesmen (a) 


^1 


29 


23 48 


45 


36 


27 


52 


20 


27 


27 53 


Faaory workers, 
labourers (a) 


39 


36 


11 23 


41 


33 


8 


14 


10 


14 


4 8 


Service, sport, etc. 


12 


11 


3 6 


10 


8 


4 


8 


6 


8 


7 13 


Armed Forces 
















1 


1 


2 4 


Not known 


4 


4 




» 


1 






6 


8 




Toul 


108 


100 


48 100 


124 


100 


52 


ICO 


74 


100 


51 100 



{a) Includes the mAin tridct, c g clothing, metal work* eiectncuns, caroenten, painten, bmlden, baken, etc. Excludes the 
Items listed under (h) 

(h) Includes chemical, sugar tnd paper producDoo-proceu; tobacco products, paper, rubber and plastic products; packers; 
sutionary engine operators, storemen, labourers, factory workers and machimsu 



communications excluding drivers, seven m other trades and three m service, sport and recreation. 
This greater diversity among the Anglo-Australian fathers was also present m the next generation 
where we sav^ a wide distribution between the occupations. However, the generations do differ m 
that the younger generation had fewer working m the clerical area (four as against six), fewer m 
transport end communication (none as against eleven) and significantly m^-^ in the trades with 
tl irty-one as against twenty While^omeof these boys may eventually move into the professional and 
administrative areas, at the stage of first job they were somewhat more concentrated than the fathers 
and concentrated predominantly in the area of the trades. 

Table 8 1 5 shows the contrasts between the two generations of males for whom we have 
occupational da' The major category, tradesmen and production-process workers, has been 
divided between tradesmen and the other component of labourers and factory workers to represent 
better the transition between generations. This table reveals the considerable similarities between 
:he Gr^'ek and Italian patterns, with the Itahans slightly up the scale for both generations but 
shoving similarities with the Greeks when the contrasts in the situations of the two generations are 
compared The Anglo-Australians varied from the other two groups both in the contrast b-.-^ween the 
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generations— m the trades and scrvicc-spon areas in particular -and m the aaual distribution in the 
categones of sales, farmers, scmce-sport and armed forces. 

In the case of the females, as with the males, there were similarities between the Greeks and 
Italians, with again the Greek first generation being more skewed towards the unskiUed situation 
thai; were the Itahans. The generational contrasts were also similar in the moves of the daughters into 
clerical and sales categories and in the fewer numbers in the trades and service categories. These 
differences arc more significant when it is recalled that the first generation had a much higher 
proponion of unskilled in these areas than had the second generation. There was, therefore, 
considerable upward mobility among both the Greek and ItaUan second generation females (see 
Table 8.16). 

By coatnit the Angk)- * .tlian motTiCn had already lisnificant numbers in clerical work and 
fewer in the trades, sales and service categories than had the others. Their daughters, however, were 
more hkcly to have entered the trades than were the Greek and Itahan daughters and less likely to 
have entered the clerical field. The overall trends in the generations* contrasts of the females are 
reasonably similar in a'l three ethnic groups, but distinguished by tlic older generation of Anglo- 
Australians swrting at a significantly higher level than the other two groups of mothers (sec Table 



Table 8 16- Occupatioiul coatrast between mothers and the females In the sample by ethnic 
group (1980-81 survey) 



0^*^ Italum Anglo-Australian 



Mothers Daughters Mothers Daughters Mothers Daughters 



Occupation 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No 


% 


No 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 


ProfessioDtl- 


























technical 


2 


1 


2 


4 










4 


5 


4 


8 


AdauniitrtUvc- 


























execuQve 


























Qcncd 




/ 


31 


63 


2 


2 


38 


58 


15 


20 


21 


4 


Sales 


6 


5 


5 


10 


11 


9 


18 


27 


4 


5 


13 


27 


Transport and 


























Communication 


















2 


3 






Trades 


73 


68 


4 


8 


63 


54 


4 


6 


16 


21 


7 


15 


Service 


7 


7 


7 


15 


13 


U 


6 


9 


6 


8 


3 


6 


Housewife 


20 


18 






28 


24 






28 


38 






Toul 


108 


100 


49 


100 


:i7 


100 


66 


100 


75 


100 


46 


100 



Tabic 8 17 Number of malea in tte northern and caatem auburban samples (1980-81 aurvey) 



Area 


Greeks 


Italian 


A nglo-Australtans 


Northern i a 


32 


20 


28 


Eastern area 


?1 


33 


25 


Total 


53 


53 


53 



180 
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8.3 A Comparison between the northern and eastern suburban samples 
When the sampling methods for the study were devised it was decided to draw the sample from two 
geographical areas m Melbourne which were believed to be somewhat different from each other both 
in terms of the type of immigrant senler and their general socio-economic charaacristics. The first 
area comprised a group of northern suburbs where it was believed many southern European 
immigrants had initially settled after their arrival and/or where many had purchased their first 
house In addmon, it was an older area of Melbourne with many houses of comparatively poor 
quality and schools lacking many of the modem facilities. By contrast, the second area was a selection 
of eastern suburbs of more recent development, bener quality homes and more modern schools. 
Many southern European and other immigrant families had moved into this area as they became 
more affluent with increasing length of residence in Australia and there they were joined by young 
couples of immigrant origin who were purchasing their first house. 

In this section the intention is to see whether the samples from these two areas differed from each 
other to any great extent. In contrasting the two areas we shall consider the males and females 
separately and we shall refer to the two areas as the northern and eastern areas. Table 8. 1 7 shows the 
number of males in the samples drawn from the two areas. 

The data in Table 8. 1 8 show that the northern area was the one where there was a larger prqwrtion 
of Greeks and Italians who were bom outside Australia. Also from Table 8.18 we can sec that the 
Greeks and Italians in the northern suburbs were n^ore involved in visits to the homeland, again 
suggesting that th. y were the more recently arrived groups with stronger ties to the country of origin. 

As one would predict, the fact that the respondents in the northem area were part of families more 
recently arrived in Australia had an effect on comparative linguistic abilities and on attendance at 
classes jn both the native language and English. Although the great majority of males had at least 
reasonable fluency in the language of origin, those few who spoke it poorly or not at all were to be 
found almost entirely in the eastem area. For the Greeks the relevant proportions are none in the 
northern area and 1 0 per cent in the eastem area; for the Italians, 5 per cent in the northem and 1 8 per 
cent in the eastem area. Despite their greater abiliiy in the native language it was the respondents in 
the northern area who were most likely to have studied Greek or Italian in Australia, Eighty-four per 
cent of the Greek respondents in the northrm region had studied Greek as against 67 per cent of 
these in the eastem area, while 65 per cent of the Italians in the northem area had studied Italian as 
against 39 per cent in the eastem area. This suggests that the motivation for such study relates not so 
much to any ma;or difficuhy with the language but to a stronger sense of Greek identity. 

The more recent arrival in Australia of the respondeL ts in the northern region, possibly reinforced 
by a stronger ethnic community and other factors, hfc led apparently to an inferior knowledge of 
English among these respondents compared with those in the eastem areas. The comparative figures 
are again set out in Table 8. 1 8. If we compare the proportions of both Greeks and Italians in each area 
who had a very good knowledge of English with those who had a basic knowledge only, the 
superiority of those in the eastem region is quite clear. 

One possible indicanon of ethnic identity is the selection of friends, with the common assumption 
being that those with a strong sense of ethnic identity are likely to have a considerable proportion of 
th-ir fnends from the same ethnic group. If tl.e respondents in the northern suburbs ar^ closer co 
their ethnic origins we could anticipate higher proportions of ethnic friends there than in the eastem 
area. Table 8.19 sets out the differences. 

Table 8 19 reflects to some degree the demographic differences between the two areas, as is 
revealed most clearly in the Anglo-Australian results. The northem area is far more an immigrant 
area than the other and the friendship groups reflect this. The Greek and Italian results show a clear 
difference between the areas and these may also reflect the demographic situation, bu^ chey may also 
be related to the ethnic identity issue, \n that a mostly Australian response is very uncommon for all, 
except for the Italian males in the eastem area In the eastem area friend networks are more likely to 
include Australians. 
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Table 8.18. Birthplace and Uofuvfc chanictcrlatlcf of Greek aod ItaUan male* In the northern 
and eastern areaa (1980>81 aurvey) 



Ortf^ Italtam 

Northern Eastern Northern Easte m 

Charoctensttc area area area area 



Per cent 

Place of htrih 

Greccc/Itily 62 43 25 15 

Australia 38 57 75 85 



Visits to Greece/ Italy sinct arrwal m Australia 

Have visited 41 29 55 46 

Have not visited 59 62 45 52 

Not suted - 9 - 2 



English language ability 

Thorough knowledge 22 38 35 57 

Factual knowledge 34 52 40 30 

Basic knowledge 44 - iO 9 

Not suted 10 15 4 



Total (for each set 

ofcatcgoncs) 100 100 100 100 



Table 8 19 Ethnicity of fricnda of the males by area of residence (1980-81 survey) 



Greeks 



Eihnicuy of fnends 



Northern 
area 



Eastern 
area 



Italians 



Northern 
area 



Eastern 
area 



Per cent 



All or mostly Greek- 
Italian 41 5 35 
All or mostly of 

immigrant origin 6 14 30 
Mixed immigrant origin 

and Australian 47 76 30 

Mostly Australian 3 5 5 

No response etc 3 _ _ 

Toul 100 100 100 



15 



52 
21 

3 

100 



Anglo-Australians 



Northern 
area 



57 

35 
4 

100 



Eastern 
area 



8 

92 

100 
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Tabic 8 20 of tchcoUnf in Auttnilla of malet by area of residence (1980 81 furvey) 



Total 



Greeks 



lialtans 



Anglo-Australians 



Northern 



Eastern 



Northern 



Eastern 



Northern 



Eastern 



iOO 



100 



100 



100 



100 



Yea^s of Schooling 


area 


area 


area area 


area 


area 








Per cent 






9 or less 


31 


23 


3 


4 




10-11 


47 


48 


35 30 


57 


60 


12 or moTc 


22 


29 


55 ^7 


39 


40 



100 



Tabic S 21. Year of achooling reached by malet by area of residence (198 0-81 aurvey) 

Greeks Italians Anglo- Australians 





Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 


Level reached 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 








Per cent 






Years 


6 












Year 9 


16 


5 




6 


4 


4 


Yetr 10 


22 


28 


40 


12 


10 


48 


Year 1 1 


44 


43 


35 


61 


82 


44 


Year 12 


12 


24 


25 


2! 


4 


4 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Table 8 22 Level of schooling paated by ma ej by area of residence (1980-81 aurvey) 



Greeks 



Italians 



Anglo-Australians 



Level of schooling 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 


passed 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 








Per cent 






Below Leaving 


46 


24 


40 


21 


21 


64 


Sat Leaving & failed 


10 


5 




12 


U 


4 


Passed L^*aving 


28 


48 


45 


52 


57 


24 


Sat TOP & failed 


3 


9 




- 7 






Passed TOP 




14 


5 


3 




4 


Sat HSC & failed 


10 






6 


4 


4 


Passed HSC 


3 




10 


6 






Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



o 
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The final data rclaiing to the ethnicity issue ae those on the language spoken in the homes of tlie 
respondents. Here, however, there is very little difference between the areas in the case of the Greeks. 
Some 1 0 per cent more in the northern area than in the eastern area speak Greek to their parents and 
others and Enghsh with their siblings, suggesting that Greek parents in the northern area arc 
somewhat less hkely to be bilingual. The Italian differences are more striking. Thirty-five per cent of 
the Itahan males in the northern area always spoke Italian at home as compared with 6 per cent in the 
eastern area. This is partly compensated for by a higher proportion in the eastern area than in the 
northern area speaking Italian wich their parents and English with their siblings. The comparative 
figures here are northern area 35 per cent and eastern area 52 per cent. A slightly higher proportion in 
the eastern area speak mostly English at home— 36 per cent as against 30 per ceni in the northern 



Let us turn now to the details of the schooling experience of the male respondents in the two 
geographical areas. Table 8.20 shows the situation regarding years of schooling. 

The control group of Anglo-Australians shows almost no variation between the two areas. Nor 
docs the Italian sample. The Greeks, however, have a 7 per cent difference with a small additional 
number leaving school earlier in the northern area and a lower number attending for 12 years or 
more. However, the contrasts between the ethnic groups are Jie striking ones, rather than the 
contrasts between areas. 

Table 8 2 1 shows the level of schooling reached in terms of school Year. Here it can be seen that the 
Greek males in the eastern area are more likely to have reachcU higher levels of schooling. The same is 
true of the Italians, with a 20 per cent higher figure in the eastern area of those reaching Years 11 or 1 2 
and a much lower figure reaching only Year 10. The control group of Anglo-Australians shows a 
rather different situation with a much higher number leaving at Year 10 in the eastern area and a 
correspondingly lower number in Year 1 1. This may suggest that, for the immigrants, there are 
significant differences between the axeas relating to integration patterns, w^^ie the control group is 
influenced by different factors, such as youth disillusionment. 

The final ind!cation of school achievement .s in the level passed and the data on this are set out in 
Tabk 8.22. The early leavers among the Greek and Italian respondents are refleaed in the *Bclow 
Leaving' group and here the difference between the areas is maintained with about double the 
number of poor achievers in the northern area. But again that situation is reversed in the Anglo- 
Australian control group. In the 'Passed Leaving' category the eastern region again shows better 
results among the Greeks and Italians but the reverse in the control group. The higher level figures 
are possibly influenced by a high proportion of successful HSC students proceeding to further full- 
time study, particularly among those resident in the eastern suburbs and among the Anglo- 
Australian samples in both areas. Certainly we cannot simply conclude that more in the northern area 
pass the HSC. Overall the data on schooling suggest that, for the two immigrant groups, the areas are 
different, with the respondents in the northern areas, for whatever reasons, being less successful in 
their schooling in the sense that they are more likely to leave earlier with lower standards having been 
successfully completed. 

On the question of parental attitudes towards schooling it was the Greek and Italian respondents 
in the eastern area who were the more likely to say that their parents had negative views of the 
schools. This is surprising in one wa> given the older facilities in the northern schools; on the other 
hand, it is likely that the northern schools have taken the immigrant issue more seriously, are more 
open to immigrant parents and are catering better for iheir childrens' needs. The respective figures 
on parents with negative views are* 

Greeks: northern area 44% eastern 57% 

Itai.ans: northern area 15% eastern 24% 
However, the Anglo- Australian control group shows the opposite outcome and the one more in 
keeping with an outsider's fairly superficial assessment of the differences between the schools in the 
two areas Fifty per cent of the parents in the northern area had negative views as against only 8 per 
cent of those in the eastern area 



area 
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The respondents were asked to say what their mothers, fathers and teachers had wanted them to do 
in relation to further study or work. In the case of mothers' attitudes the only group to show a 
difference between thr areas was the Greeks. The mothers in the northern area were some 25 per cent 
more likely to strongly encourage further study and les« likely to leave the deasion to the boy. In the 
case of the fathers' attitudes the situation with the Greek fathers was almost identical to what it was 
with the Greek mothers. However, while Italian fathers also showed a difference between the areas, it 
was in the opposite direction to that of the Greeks. The Italian fathers in the eastern area were some 
14 per cent more likely to have encouraged further study than were the fathe*^ n the uorthem 
suburbs, who were more likely to leave the decision to the boy. With the Anglo-Australians the 
fathers in the eastern suburbs were 21 per i^ai more likely than the fathers in the northern area to 
have encouraged their sons to go to work. However, the Anglo-Australian fathers in the northern 
suburbs we-e 1 5 per cent more likely to leave the decision to the boys, which is the opposite trend to 
that seen an^ong the Greeks and It^^lians. 

The attitudes attributed to teachers are seen to vary between areas only in xbr case of the Greeks 
and thr difference there- is striking. The proportion of Greek resoondents in the eastern suburbs who 
saw their teachers as encouraging them to study further was 29 per cent which is similar to the 
corresponding figures for the other two ethnic groups. In the northern suburbs the percentage drops 
to 9 per cent, whereas it is slightly higher than the eastern area figures for the other two groups. The 
difference is made up by the staggermg 38 per cent of Greeks in the northern area who saw their 
teachers as not caring. It seems, therefore, that it is the Greek respondents in l^e northern suburbs 
who predominantly see themselves as being either ignored at school or, alternatively, discriminated 
against. This finding is not consistent with the attitudes of the Greek parents towards the schools in 
the two areas for t'iere it was the parents in the eastern suburbs who were the mere negative. 

The data derived from the question on why the respondents left school show some variation 
between the areas and these data are set out in Table *?.23. Only those reasors which reveal 
substantial differences are hsted in this table. The figures indicate a fairly complex situation with no 
really clear trends. The Greeks in the eastern area are more motivated by a uesire to do vocational 
training than by any other reason, while the reasons among the northern area respondents are not 
very much at all in that direaion and are very varied, but generally they tend to be negative reactions 
to schools This is consistent with lower levels of achievement in the northern area and negative views 
of the teaching staff. The Itai an situation docs not show very much variation between the areas with 
the greatest difference being the numbers not happy at school. The Angb-Australian group shows 
again this strong tendency in the eastern area to be negative. Nearly 50 per cent leave because they are 
simply tired of school and study, which is consistent with the possibility of disillusionmert 
mentioned earlier. 

On the question of leaving school at the end of the year or part-way through we find the Italian', 
and Anglo-Australians similar, with the possibility of leaving school part -way through being 15 and 
1 1 per cent higher in these two ethnic groups among the eastern area respondents. Among the Greek 
respondents, however, the situation was reversed with 34 per cent in the northern area leaving part- 
way through compared with 14 per cent in the eastern area. 

The variable of post-school training shows higher proportions in all three ethnic groups within the 
northern area as less likely to have undertaken post-school training. The detailed data are in Table 
8 24 This table shows that it is the Greek males in the northern region who are by far the least likely 
to have done any post-school trai.iing, which is again consistent with the overall situation of the 
Greek males in that area. And, as we would expect, it is all groups in the eastern suburbs who are 
more likely to have followed the major male pursuit of trade-technical training, but once again it is 
among the Greeks that the difference between the areas is so striking. The Greeks in the eastern 
suburbs are both more highly motivated and in fact higher achievers. 

Respondents were questioned on their knowledge of several available sources of vocational and 
employment assistance These were the Commonwealth Employment Service (CES), employment 
agencies, youth employment schemes, public service exams and the Age )ob market. In relation to 
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Table 8 23 Reatofit for leavlnr tcLiool given by malca by mrf of midcncc (IMO-81 survey) 



Greeks Itaitans Anglo-Ausiraltam 



Reason for 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 




QTeo 


area 


area 


area 


urea 


area 








Per 


cent 






Wanted to do 














vocatioiuu train) ag 


6 


33 


20 


24 


7 


4 


\7as not clever enough 


13 


14 


10 


18 


7 


4 


Wanted to get a )ob 


19 


10 


5 


6 


10 


8 


Tired of school and 














study 


1 Q 

iV 


14 


25 


18 


7 


48 


Not nappy at school 


13 


10 


10 




4 


4 


Harder to get a )ob 














late* 


6 




15 


10 


36 


28 


Other 


24 


:9 


15 


24 


29 


4 


Toul 


iOO 


ICO 


100 


100 


100 


100 



Table 8 24 Poat-achool training of malca by area of residence (1980-81 survey) 



Greeks 



Italians 



A nglo-A ustralians 



r'ost-rhool 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 


training 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 








Per cent 






None 


63 


24 


45 


36 


36 


28 


Leaving or HSC 


9 


9 






7 


4 


irade-technicil 














training 


19 


48 


35 


40 


43 


48 


Other trade 














training 


6 


14 


10 


9 


11 


12 


No response etc 


3 


5 


10 


15 


3 


8 


Toul 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 
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the CES there were no differences between the areas . The relevant percentages of those who did not 
know about this and the other four sources are shown in Table 8.25. The Greeks in the northern 
suburbs were, in relation to all sources^ more ignoiant of the various sources of information and 
assistance relating to employment, partkcuiarly in relation to the new initiatives taken by the 
government to facilitate youth employment The Italian respondents in the two areas varied very 
little from each other, revealing the Greeks again to be the ones at a disadvantage. However, the 
Anglo-Australian control group shows the eastern area as less knowledgable about The Age }ob 
market and the public service exams but more knowledgable about the employment agencies and the 
youth employment schemes. It seems then, that one cannot differentiate clearly between the two 
areas except in relation to the Greeks, where the migration component is probably the relevant 
factor 

The data on the initial job obtained after leaving school do not reveal much difference between the 
two areas Among the Greeks and Italians there are a few more labourers in the northern area than in 
the eastern ares and more in the trades in the eastern area but the differences are not great. Similarly 
there is little difference between the Anglo-Australians in the two areas. 

In the responses on how they had obtained their initial job, the respondentb in the two areas did not 
vary a great deal nor was there any consistency in the variation. There was no difference in the role of 
kin and friendship help among the Greeks (37 to 38 per cent); among the Itahans the respon'^.entc in 
the northern area were more likely to be helped bv kin than the respondents in the eastern are a by 70 
per cent to 42 per cent; while among the Anglo-Australians, those in the eastern area were more 
assisted by kin— 52 per cent compared to 36 per cent in the northern area The CES was the next 
most common source of assistance but again the Greeks in the two areas were almost identical, while 
the Italians m the eastern area were more likely to have used the CES, but among the Anglo- 
Austrahans it was tnose in the northern area who were most likely to have done so. 

When asked, however, whether the employer in the first job fell into the category of relative, 
parent or friend, the Greeks and Italians in the northern area were at least twice as likely to reply in 
the affirmative, while the Anglo- Australipns showed no difference The responses to this question 
are set out in Table 8.26. Both the Greeks and the Italians in the eastern area were more likely to find 
empit vment with 'other Australians , which simply reflects the demographic composition of the two 
areas to some degree However, the Anglo-Austra^'an figures suggest that the immigrant kin groups 
m the northern region may play a more significant role in accounting for the difference between the 
areas than the demographic differences. 



Tabic 8 25 Ignorance of various sources of employment assistan'^t among males by area of 
residence (1980-81 survey) 



Source rr -lance 



CES 

Other employment 
agencies 

Youth employment 
schemes 

Public service exan^s 
Age |ob market 



Greeks 



Northern 
area 



<*4 



Ht4 

12 



nasie^ 
area 



86 

62 
38 
5 



Itahans 



^^"^rihem 
^ea 



Eastern 
area 



Per cent 



80 

55 
20 
10 



79 

58 
21 
6 



Anglo- Australians 



Northern 
area 



93 

71 
18 



Eastern 
area 



68 

64 
36 
20 
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T«blc 8.26: Relationship and ethnicity of employer in Initial fob of males by area of residence 
(1980-81 survey) 



Greeks 



Itahans 



Type cf relationship 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 








Per cent 






cxciauvC) pax^ul UiinCXlQ 




9 


50 


18 


7 


8 


Other Greek/Italian 


19 


5 


5 


12 




Other non- Australian 


9 


5 


10 


12 


4 


20 


Other Australian 


47 


67 


35 


55 


79 


68 


No response etc. 


6 


14 




3 


10 


4 


Toul 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Table 8 27: Job aspiratins of males by area of residence (1980-81 survey) 




Greeks 


Italums 


Anglo-Australians 


Work category 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 


Eastern 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 








Per 


oent 






Proffsional 


13 


14 


30 


21 


25 


20 


Admin-Exec 


16 


5 


15 


3 


4 


? 


Qencal 


6 


5 


20 


6 


10 




Sales 


3 


9 




6 




4 


Fanners etc 










7 


8 


Transport etc 


3 






9 


4 




Trades 


47 


43 


55 


49 


50 


40 


Labourers 


3 










Servict 


3 


19 




3 




16 


Good job etc. 


3 


5 




3 




4 


Student 


3 












Toul 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



The |ob aspirations of the respondents m the two areas are set out in Table 8.27. If the professional 
and adminisirai ve-cxecuiive positions are added together, it is dear that among the two immigrant 
groups the respondents in the northern area are the more ambitious, with the Anglo-Australians 
showing no difference. Although the numbers are smaU, the northern wea also favours aspirations 
towards the sales and service categories. There is considerable variation in the trades category but 
there is no uniformity in the figures presented. On the whole, it caimot be slated with real support 
that the job aspirations of the male respondents in the two areas vary from each other significantly. 

Howeve r, on the question of their perception cf their chances of obtaining the job of their choice, 
the respondents m the two areas do vary. Table 8.28 shows tlial the respondents if ^he eastern 
suburbs were far more likely m all groups to have already obtained the job of their choice. At the 
other end of the scale, the northern respondents were much more likely to be pessimists about their 
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Table 8 28: PeKcived cbmncct of obtalnliift the dealred )ob tuted by malet by arcit of residence 
(1^-81 •urvey) 



Creeks ItaJums A nglo-A ustraJians 

Degree of chance Nonhmt r.asterA Nc hem Eastern Northern Eastern 

of obtatmng job area c t^c area area area area 



Per cent 



Already have it 


9 


33 


15 


27 


11 


36 


Very good, good 


22 


19 


15 


18 


25 


8 


Average, 50/50 


25 


14 


40 


31 


25 


28 


Not very good 


38 


29 


20 


15 


32 


20 


Impossible 


6 




10 


6 


7 


8 


No response etc. 




5 




3 






Total 


100 


100 


100 




100 


100 



Table 8 29: Number of femAlea iv the northern and eaatem auburban aamplea 



Area 


Greek 


Italian: 


A nglo-A ustraiians 


Nonhem area 


33 


36 


27 


Eastern area 


25 


38 


25 


Total 


58 


74 


52 



Table 8.30. Abillry of femalea to apeak Gr^k/^walian by area of realdencc (1990-81 aurvey) 



Greeks Italians 

Northern Eastern Northern Eastern 

Degree of abtltty area area area area 



Per cent 

VtryweU 12 36 25 29 

WeU 30 32 39 42 

Basic knowledge 46 24 20 13 

Poorly 6 4 14 5 

Not at all 8 

No response cic. 6 4 2 3 



Total 100 100 100 100 
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chances of ever obtaining the )ob of their choice and again this is true in all three ethnic groups While 
the optimistic group is the larger among the eastern respondents, these figures should be j^dded to the 
figures of those already holding the )ob of their choice. This establishes clearly how much better off in 
their own eyes are the respondents in the eastern suburbs, especially among the Greeks where there is 
a difference of 21 per cent. 

Turning to the educational levels of the parents, the figures reveal only minor differences between 
the Greek parents in the two aieas, but very considerable differences between the Italian and Anglo- 
Australian parents, with those in the eastern suburbs having a much higher proportion with higher 
secondary school levels of education. These figures suggest that tne movement of some of the Greeks 
to the eastern suburbs may be related to a greater capacity to work hard and so on, but is not related to 
higher educational levels. On the other hand, the better educated Itahan and Anglo-Australian 
parents are to be found in the eastern suburbs. This is also reflected in the occupational levels of the 
fathers The comparatively small numbers in the administrative and sales categories are almost all 
eastern suburb fathers, although there are no clear differences in the total occupational distribution 
pattern. 

To summarise, among the males we find that there are differences between the two areas Trom 
which the sample was drawn. The differences are not uniform and suggest that factors pertaining to 
the socio economic natures of the area^ are interacting The Greek differences between the areas 
seem more likely to be related to their immigrant status than do the Italian differences and are 
understandably more marked than among the Italians, while the Anglo- Australian contrasts relate to 
socio-economic dii'erences between the areas and hence are sometimes quite distinct from the other 
two groups 

Females in the Northern and Eastern Suburbs 

The numbers of females in the sample who were resident in the northern and eastern suburbs are set 
out in Table 8 29 The numbers of the females who had been born outside Australia were small. 
However, it is interesting to note that the Italian overseas-born were equally divided between the two 
are'^s, with eleven and ten in the north and east respectively, while the Greek overseas-born in the 
eastern suburbs were double those in the north, with twelve and six respectively. This is the reverse 
of wb^t was expected and the opposite of the situation with the males. It is also a factor which might 
have a considerable effect on the area differences relating to the other variables. 

As with the males, higher proportions of the respondents in the northern suburbs had been on 
trips to Greece or Italy which suggests that, despite the small percentage of the daughters in the 
northern suburbs bemg horn in Australia, their families may retain stronger ties with th2ir homeland 
than those familie*^ living in the eastern suburbs. 

The data on ability to speak Greek or Italian seem to correlate with the numbers bom overseas. It 
is set out m Table 8.30 The Greekf in the northern area had a poorer ability to speak Greek than 
those in the east and the number born overseas could contribute to this difference. The Italians did 
not differ greasy between the regions. On the other hand, the numbers of those who had studied 
Greek or Itahan did not seem to relate to these findings There is very little difference between the 
Greeks on this issue with 79 per cent of those in the northern area and 84 per cent of those in the 
eastern area having studied Greek. The Italians, however, do vary with 75 per cent those in the 
northern area and 33 per cent of those in the eastern area having studied Italian. 

The differences m ibihty to speak English did not vary beyond 6 per cent for either the Greeks or 
Italians, so the responc^ents in the two areas were comparable in this respect. The females in the 
eastein region were marginally more likely to belong to and/or be involved m ethnic organisations, 
but the small numbers in both ^rcas who were involved were not very actively involved. 

The data on ethnic background of friends is contained in Table 8.31 . Greek females in the eastern 
area were more likely to hav^ eilhtr mostly Greek or mostly immigrant friends and the same applii^s 
to the Italians if f'e first two categories in the table arc combined. Although there are a few more of 
both the Greeks and Italians in the eastern area who have mostly Ausiialian friends, their numbers 
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Ttblc 8.31 Ethnicity of fricndi of females by «re« of m'dcncc (1980-81 turvcy) 



Etkmaty of 
frumps 



All or nM>$tly 
Greek-ItahAo 

All or mottly of 
immignnt origin 

Mixed immigrtnt 
ongin ind Auitralun 

Mostly Austrtlian 

No rrspoDsc etc. 

Total 



Greeks 

Northern Eastern 
area area 



24 44 

18 8 

4^ 32 

12 16 



100 100 



Italians 

Northern Eastern 
area area 

Per cent 

31 26 

8 9 

53 42 
8 13 

100 100 



A nglo-A ustraltans 

Northern Eastern 
area area 



4 



29 8 
63 92 

_4 -_ 

100 100 



Tftble 8.32: Year of tchooUng reached by females 

Greeks 



Level of schooling Northern Eastern 

teached area area 



Ycsr 8 

Yctr 9 6 12 

Year 10 12 12 

Ycarli 55 44 

Year 12 27 32 



Toul 100 100 



by area of residence (1980-81 survey) 

Italians A nglo-A ustraliam 



Northern Eastern Northern Eastern 
area ar^a area area 



Per cent 

4 

3 - 7 8 

19 29 15 12 

50 55 30 60 

28 16 44 20 



100 100 100 100 



Tsble 8 33: Things learnt at school of benefit in working in a fob as stated by females according 
to area (1980-81 survey) 

Greeks Italian^ Anglo-Australians 

Northern Eastern Northern Eastern Northern Eastern 
Comment area area area area area area 

Per cent 

Vsriom things 

of benefit 76 92 63 95 63 84 

Koihing of benefit 21 8 36 5 37 12 

No lesponte etc. 3 - - - - ^ 

Toul 100 100 100 100 100 100 
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Tabic 8 34 Things learnt at school of benefit in areas other than a job as stated by females 
according to area (1980-81 survey) 



Greeks 



Northern Eastern 
Comfftent area area 



Vanous things of benefit 64 60 

Nothing of bcnr fit 27 32 

No response etc 9 g 

Total 100 100 



Italians A nglo-A ustt Mians 

Northern Eastern Northern Eastern 

area area area area 

Per cent 

58 82 49 76 

36 13 51 24 

6 5 - - 

100 100 100 100 



are small and a considerable number in all groups have an ethnically mixed group of friends. Why the 
Greek and Italian females in the eastern area should be the n^'Ore likely to have an immigrant-oriented 
circle of friends is difficult to say, for the Anglo-Australian group refieas more accurately the 
demography of the two areas. 

On the issue of language used in the home, the Greeks in the eastern suburbs were some 1 3 per cent 
more likely to be using Greek regularly at home, which is consistent with what we found earlier, 
whereas the Italian group m the eastern area was some 12 per cent more likely to be using only 
English at home. 

These data on ethnic identity and behaviour issues suggest that the Greeks in the eastern area had 
the stronger ethnic ties and more of them were bom outside Australia. The Italians had similar 
proportions in each area bom outside Australia and differences relating to ethnic patterns were 
neither very great nor consistently in the one direction. 

Let us turn now to a comparison of the two areas in terms of schooling experiences. Table 8,32 
indicates that the Greek and Itahan respondents in the nonhem area are more likely to reach higher 
levels at school than are those in the eastern area, whereas the Anglo-Australian figures show the 
reverse trend, which one might anticipate from the socio-economic differences between the areas. 
The differences in both cases are nor very great and may carry no significance. 

The data on the level of schooling successfully completed were similarly mixed Among the 
Greeks, those in the northern area were slightly more likely to have failed either Leaving or HSC but 
they had a slightly higher proponion attempting HSC Among the Italians there were 10 per cent 
more respondents in the nonh passing both at Leaving and HSC levels and 15 percent fewer from 
the northern area reachmg only a level below Leaving. The Italian females in the nonh had therefore 
done considerably better Likewise among the Anglo- Australians, the respondents in the northern 
area had done rather better than those m the CB^* These findings are difficult to interpret. 

In regard to the respondents' perceptions of their parer^s' attitudes towards schools m Austraha, 
among the Greeks th- proportions of parents with negative views were fairly similar in the two areas, 
with a difference of only 8 per cent Among the Itahans the parents in the eastern area were 17 per 
cent more likely to be negative. Among the Anglo-Australians it is the parents in the eastern area 
again who are slightly more likely to be negative about the schools 

It IS significant that the respondents in all three ethnic groupings in the nonhern area were more 
likely to say that they had learnt nothing at school of use in working m a job, as Table 8.33 shows This 
same trend existed among the male respondents and so it would seem that this is a clear difference 
between the two areas When asked about the benefits from school for areas of life other than work, 
the same trend exists for all groups of males and females except for the Greek females as Table 8 34 
shows 
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T^ble 8 35 Extent of the encouragement of i>arcntt and teachert to females regarding staying on 
at school, according to area (1980-81 survey) 



Greeks Italians A nglo-A ustralians 



Attitudes expressed 


Northern 


Eastern 


Northern 
area 


Eastern 
area 


Northern 


Eastern 








Prr ctnt 






Moihers* 

Strong encouragement 
to study 


58 


68 


25 


40 


60 


36 


Said It was her deasion 


36 


20 


39 


47 


26 


56 


Encouraged to go to wo^k 


6 


4 




c 

J 


7 


d 


Other 


- 


8 


8 


8 


7 


- 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Fathers * 

Strong encouragement 
to study 


58 


68 


33 


39 


33 


40 


Said It was her deasion 


33 


12 


39 


53 


30 


36 


Encouraged to go to work 


3 


8 


17 


5 


II 


- 


Other 


- 


12 


II 


3 


6 


24 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Teachers* 

Strong er, >uragement 
to study 


36 


40 


44 


26 


56 


72 


Said It was her deasion 


12 


8 


36 


13 


4 


8 


Encouraged to go to work 


12 


20 


14 


II 


7 


4 


Other 


40 


32 


6 


50 


33 


16 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



The questions on the influences on the respondents of teachers and parents with regard to 
continuing at school or going to work show differences between the areas, but these are not uniform. 
The Greek parents in the northern area were more likely to leave the decision to their daughters while 
those in the eastern area favoured further study. The Italian parents in the eastern area were more 
likely to both encourage further study and to leave the decision to the daughters, while those in the 
northern area were more Lkely to encourage their daughters to leave school and go to work. The 
A np in . Australian fathers were the same as the !*jlian parents, in that those in the cast favoured either 
more study or let the daughters decide, while those in the northern area were some vhat more likely to 
favour going to work. The Anglo- Australian mothers differed from their husbands in that those in 
the northern area were more likely to favour further study and those in the eastern area considerably 
more likely to leave the decision to the daughters. The figures are set out m Table 8 35. 

There were some differences between tvie two areas in reasons for leaving school. Among the 
Greeks the ma)or difference was that the female respondents in the eastern area were 24 per cent 
more likely than those in the northern area to leave because either they wanted to do something 
useful/get a )ob or they were tired of/bored at school. Among the Italians the differences were much 
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Table 8 36: Emfjloyment wperlence of female* by area of residence (1980-81 survey) 

Greeks Italian:. Anglo-Austrcdiam 

Employment Northern Eastern Northern Eastern Northern Easttm 



experience 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 


area 








Per cent 








Never been unemployed 


18 


28 


25 


29 


33 


48 


No job since leaving 














school 


21 


8 


17 


5 


8 




Has worked but now 














unemptoyed 


9 


8 


14 


13 


22 


4 


Now woriong but has 














been unemployed 


52 


56 


44 


53 


37 


48 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



less, with those in the northern area being more like han those in the eastern area to have left 
because cither they were not clever enough (9 per cent Terence) or they were tired of school ( 1 0 per 
cent difference). The Anglo-Australians in the two a: i.s differed mainly on the reason of not clever 
enough, with those in the eastern area being 21 per ccixt more likely to give this reason than those in 
the nonhem area. However, th was also a substantial difference on the reason of not learning 
enough, with 14 per cent more in the northern area giving this reason. There is thus no uniform 
pattern in the differences between the regions. 

Among both the Greeks and Anglo-Australians, the respondents in the eastern area were some 8 
and 14 per cent respectively, more likely to hpvc left school part- way through the year The Italian 
respondents differed only slightly in this regard. 

There was little difference between the two areas among the Creeks and Anglo-Australians in 
terms of the proportions undertaking post-school training. The Italians ih the eastern area were, 
however some 32 per cent more likely than those in the northern area to have done t,uch training. 

It is interesting to note that both the Italians and the Anglo-Australian respondents in the 
northern area w^re less likely to know about most sources of assistance for employment except the 
CES and the Agt than were those in the eastern area. However, among the Greeks there was an 
area difference on only one item, exams for government )obs, where those in the eastern area were 9 
per cent less Ijkely to have the information. 

We shall turn now to the questions relating to employment. Employment experience was 
consisten:ly better among the females in the eastern area where more in each group had nevrr been 
unemployed or had been unemployed but were currently working. These figures are shown in Table 
8 36 

The situation concerning workmg while at sc' >ol is a mixed one with the Greeks and Anglo- 
Australian's m the northern area being less likely to have done so than those in the eastern area, while 
the reverse was true of the Italians 

Looking at the nature of the first job whic!i the female respondents wen. jnio after leaving school, 
we find little consistency in the pattern which emerges. With the Greeks, those in the eastern area 
wc - nearly 20 per cent more likely to enter the clerical category of jobs and those in the northern area 
were 1 4 per cent moi e likely to enter th*» service category. Among the Italians, the only difference was 
that those in the eastern area were nearly 1 6 pci cent more likely to have entered the service category. 
The Anglo- Australian figures show that those in the eastern ^r^<^ were 2 1 per cent more likely to have 
gone into sales and those in the north wrre 1 1 per cent more likely to have entered the service 
category In terrr.s of method of obtaining the initial job, the Greeks in the two areas differed only in 
that thosf in the eastern area were 26 per cent more likely tc have used the CES-other differences 
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WLre small. The Italians differed less than the Greeks, with those in the eastern area being 1 1 percent 
more likely to have used a newspap' r. The Anglo-Austrahans in the eastern area were also more 
likc'iy to use the newspaper than thei. counterparts in the northern area, by 9 per cent, and, like the 
Greeks, the Anglo-Austrahans in the east were more likely to use the CES, by 21 per cent. 

In terms of the sort of work which the respondems really wanted to do, there was not very much 
difference betweee i the areas. However, when incicati ^g ther perceived chances of obtaining the 
job of their choice, the situation 'n terms of area diffri cnccs docs vary. The Greeks in the eastern area 
were more hkcly to be either quite optimistic or quire peasimisDc, while those in the northern area 
were more likely to see their chances as average. The Italians had similar proportions in the two areas 
who were optimistic, but those in the eastern area were more likely to put their chances as average 
while those in the northern area saw them as being less than that. The Anglo- Australians in the 
eastern area were more optimistic. Despite the variaDon between ethnic groups, the respondents in 
the eastern area were on the whole more optimistic. 

Two measures of ^hc socio-economic status of the respondent's family are the father's years of 
schooling and his most recent occupation. On years of schooling, the Greek fathers in the northern 
area were slightly better educated on the responses given, but there was a high no response rate in the 
nonhern area The Italian fathers of the respondents in the eastern area were the better educated and 
the same was true of the Anglo-Austrahans. From the question on the fathers' most recent job, we 
fi d that the Greek fathers in the nonhern area were more likely to be in the tr^insport and trade 
categories and less likely to be in the labouring category than were those in the eastern area. The 
Italian fathers hardly differed iit all in the distribution of occupations in the two areas, while the 
Anglo- Australian fathers in the eastern area were more likely to be .n sales and in the trades. 

To summarise, the situation among the femaleo in tlie two arees in terms of schooling and 
employment seems to be as follows. The Greeks and Italians on the whole reached higher levels of 
schooling in the northern suburbs and had a better success rate. This suggest:* that the schools there 
may have gone out of their way to cater tor them as this finding is not true of the Anglo- Australians, 
who did better in the eastern suburbs. On the other hand, more Greeks and Italians i:i the northern 
suburbs we re likely to leave school feelint' that they have gained little from it, although this may well 
reflect their more adverse post-schoc. .mployment experiences. Of cour^^, it should also be 
remembered that the groups that we have considered are resi^ lal groups in that they are the school 
leavers who have not gone on to tertiary education. Therefore, the ^actthat a higher proportion of the 
sample of females in the northern area have reached a higher level of schooling compared with the 
females in the eastern area could indicate that, for a given level of education, a higher proportion of 
females in the eastern area proceed to tertiary education, thus reinforcing the advantage of the 
eastern area. 

The parents in the eastern suburbs were generally considerably more likely to encourage their 
daughters to further study, despite r-.e Italian and Anglo-Australian parents in that area being more 
negative about the schools. This encouragement may have contributed to the *act that more females 
in the eastern area than in the northern went on to post-school training courses. 

'finally, the female respondents in the eastern area were generally less likely to be cr to have ocen 
unemployed and they were more likely to be optimistic about finally obtaining the job of their choice. 
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CHAPTER 9 

Development of a set of measures to determine attitudes to work 



9*1 Introduction 

This section of the report deals with the sequence of development involvnJ in the construction of the 
attitude part of the interview schedule. 

The first part of the cnapter is devoted to briefly outlining some of the major research findings in 
the area of attitudes towards work; a discussion of the concept of work and the development of a 
framework within which attitudes towards it may be measured; a theoretical framework for Lhe 
construction of the instrument and a brie/dixussion of the methodology chosen for construction of 
the interview. (See Appendix B for a copy of the original scale.) 

The second part of the chapter describes the pretesting procedures carried out on the instrument 
and explains why the questions included in the revised scale were selected. It also briefly deals with 
the initial pretest of the revised scale. (See Appendix C for a copy of the revised scale.) 

Although this chapter deals exclusively with the development of the scale it is not necessary to the 
understanding of the results obtained with the scale itself, as outlined in Chapter 10. 

9.2 Literature review 

As Shirnmin (1966:195) stated: ^Psychologists are apt to take the concept of work for granted, i.e. 
they are more mterested in people's attitudes to work or factors influencing their behaviour at work 
than in the meaning and significance of work itself. An extensive search of the literature in the area of 
work— attitudes, values, needs, aspirations, expectations and cultural variations towards it— 
revealed that Shimmin was correct 

Research on attitudes tovards work h&ve tended to fall into two areas: (1) job satisfaction; and (2) 
values, both )ob related and more general. 

Job satisfaction 

The area of job satisfaction has been researched by literally hundreds of investigators. Most of the 
research instruments were constructed without a theoretical basis, used once and rarely subjcaed to 
the ngors of psychometric requirements for such instruments. Robinson etal. (1967) havepublished 
an excellent summary of the general and consistent findings in the area with a selection of the 
research instruments used and areas covered and a helpful section on their construaion and 
subsequent use. Shaw and Wright (1967) also published a bookof attitudemeasures which included 
some related to work. These authors alsc give a briif summary of die construction of the scales. More 
recently Chun et al. (1W5) have published a book listing 3000 sources of psychological assessment 
and these include sections on values and attitudes towards work. While Chun et al. do not give any 
indication of the construction of the scales in their listings, they do give original sources plus 
additional sources of uses made of the scales. 

Given these three major sources plus the (o]lomng— Occupational Journal of Psychology 1 938-69; 
Work andPeople 1975-77 (vols \'3);PersonnelPructtce Bulletin \945-14 And Orgamzattonal Behavior 
atid Human Performance 1966— to present, a thorough search of published scales related to 
employment was undertaken. 

With the exception of a few scales in Shaw and Wright (1967) which were constructed in the 1930s 
and a few in the Robinson et al. (1967) colleaion, the vast majority of published scales deal 
exclusively with |ob satisfaction and areas perceived to be related to job satisfaction. Of those related 
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areas almost every scale is based on American data and therefore, for example, scales of religiosity 
focus almost exclusively on Christianity with an occasional concession to Judaism (Lenski, 1963, 
Feagin, 1964; Allport and Ross, 1967) 

There are a few scales based on other cultures. Nelson (1968) used an Australian-based scale to 
look at school leavers' occupational choices. The scale however was heavily based on the Kuder 
Interest Blank and did not predict job satisfaaion very well. Monie ( 1 967) looked at Greek-, Italian- 
and English-speaking factory workers (the Greek sample was dropped as the return rate of the 
questionnaires was very low). The only real difference she found between Italian- and English- 
speaking women workers was m the dimension of variety of work, with the Itahan women rating this 
high relative to English-speaking women. Monie postulated that this was because the Italian women 
had communication difficulties and this in itself meant that they were less likely to be given a variety 
of tasks, Carruthers ( 1968) tested a British sample u^ing an American scale and he foimU few 
differences in the direction of his res ' "s, that is, the test was able to produce the same kind of results 
with British sub|eas as with American. As it looks only at white colli.r workers it is not relevant for 
our purpose. 

Of those scales which were foimd to contain questions more relevant to the requirements of this 
projea, few met the necessary standards of psychometrically sound measures. They did, however, at 
least endeavour to onent their questions in such a way as to not preclude those imemployed at the 
time. (For example, the following scales are so constructed that they can be answered by any member 
of a population: Tauskey's ( 1 968) The Meaning of Work Scale; and Hinckley and Hinckley's ( 1 939) 
The Attitude Tt ward Earning a Living and the Attitude Towards receiving Relief Scales.) The 
problems with these "i^ales include the faa that the types of questions asked were based on American 
terminology and ihe time of construaion, in the case of Hinckley and Hinckley (1939), However, the 
questions appear to have face validity and some were considered as possible questions in the 
interview. 

The one scale found that appears to be wcil constructed and also to contain some relevant 
questions is the Occupational Aspiration Scale (OAS) devised by Hallerand Miller (1971). For this 
current project on migrant youth employment in Australia the interesting areas covered are those 
questions related to influence of family background and some similar questions were included in the 
more general demographic questionnaire. 



The other main area of endeavour focuses on both general and work sjxcific values. This is a more 
fruitful area for the purposes of this pro; ta and more attention was paid to findings in this area. The 
same general problems were noted again . n this area: ( 1 ) some scales used items which presumed that 
either a person was curr'^ntly employed, or (2) the scale was totally work "ptcific (Stefflre, 1959; 
Carruthers, 1 968; Blood, 1 969; Kilpatrick et al. 1 964; Wollack et al. 1 97 1 ; England and Lcc, 1 974; 
Searls et al., 1974 and Ronen, 1978). Some scales looked at general onentations to life or general 
values These include Rosenberg (19b7); Inkels (1960); Kluckhohn and Strodtbcck(1961) andPcck 
and Diaz-Guerrero (1967). 

All of the value scales constructed to date reveal differences between types of workers and values 
stated as high or low in importance. Searls et al. (1974) found that supervisory staff differed from 
hourly workers on values but that hourly workers and the unemployed did not differ from each other. 
Kilpatrick et al. ( i964) found *value differences in line with previous results', in this case nriCaning the 
higher the status of the occupation the more intrinsically based were the values rated as important. 
England and Lee ( 1 974) and Inkels ( 1 960), Carruthers ( 1 968) and Ronen ( 1 978) all found that values 
differed according to culture (England and Lcc); culture and occupation (Ronen); culture and class 
(Inkelcs); and culture, occupation and sex (Carruthers). 

Blood ( 1969) and Wollack et al. ( 197 1 ) both found that values related to the Protestant ethic were 
correlated with success at a job m the United States. 

Stefflre (1959) found seven values associated with work and his resukts tend to support the findings 
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that blue collar workers are more likely to value extrinsically based values (he does not use the 
extnnsic-intrinsic dichotomy although his results can easily fit into this model). An ex-^osition of this 
model follows on page . . . 

Kluckhohn and Strodtbcck (1961) attempted to show that values can be classified according to 
various specific orientations to life and that cultures can be differentiated on the basis of the usual 
orientation to certain ^universal' situations. (These authors assumed that certain types of situations 
occur universally and therefore can be used to test reactions to them.) They did demonstrrte cultural 
differences but the assumptions underlying their measurement technique have not been validated. 

Peck and Diaz-Gucrrcro (1967) demonstrated that even two cultures in close geographical 
proximity, the United States and Mexico, differ radically in meanings associated with certain words 
used to describe value concepts . This problem will be examined more fully in the seaion dealing with 
meanings associated with the concept of work. Rosenberg (1957) gives a general overview of the 
relanonship between values and occupauon. However, all his results are derived from university 
populations and liierefore his conclusions have limited use for the wider community and for this 
project. 

One other type of approach deserves a mention and that is the one attempting to relate needs and 
the degree of their fulfillment to job satisfaction. Schaffer (1953) has devised a scale to tap this 
dimension and he found that various needs do correlate better with job satisfaaion than others, 
however he tested white collar workers only and his needs are almost all based on intnnsic types of 
variables. Tausky (1968) also kttemr^^ to tap the dimension of the meaning of work and found that 
education was the most important determinant of work meanings and also, that managers expressed 
more intnnsic satisfactions than did the other classes examined. This -A^ork is supported by many 
others (Steffire, 1 959; Handyside, 1 96 1 ; Katzell et al., 1 96 1 ; Hinricks, 1 968; Homaday and Brinker, 
1970, Lawler and Hall, 1970 and Ronan, 1970). 

Wemimount et al . ( 1 970) looked at what was required for personal satisfaaion at work. Their main 
finding was that motivation to work and satisfaaion with the job were related but different concepts 
and that knowing one did not necessarily enable you to predia the other. 

Given this background, the following conclusions can be offered: 

(i) Almost all the scales developed concentrated on looking at the employed worker. Of the ones 
that did not focus on this point only two construaed in the 1 930s focused on unemployment and 
relief This leads one to speculate on why the area of unemployment and its attendant * living off. 
the government' have not been more widely investigated. Perhaps it is because since the 1930s, 
the 1 970s are the only time m recent history when unemployment has become a major problem 
in most Westernised societies 

(ii) Although the United States (the source of almost all the research on this) do have large migrant 
populations, with the exception of the American negro and to a lesser extent the American 
Ind ian and the Chinese American, no other migrant populations appear to have been studied in 
relation to their work attitudes. The situation in Australia is the same, to quote Callan ( 1 979:4): 
There are few studies which compare any as pea of immigrant and Australian behaviour'. 

(ill) The vast majority of research done rests on the assumption that the respondent is currently 
employed and, with few exceptions, the main emphasis is on how employment affects the 
individual and vice versa or how a particular type of employment affects the individuals 
concerned. 

(i v) There did not exist at the time, to the author's knowledge, any scale which could used without 
major revision for the purposes of this study. Therefore one which focuses on the particular aims 
of this projea had to be constructed. 

9.3 The definition of the concept of work 

Sylvia Shimmin ( 1 966) in her paper on the 'Concept of Work' points out the difficulties surrounding 
the definition of this concept. In order to understand the individual's attitudes towards work both 
the researcher and the participant in the research must share a common definition of the concept of 
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work It IS not necessary that researcher and participant agree on the r'^lative contributions of the 
components of the concept as long as they agree on the relevance of tue components themselves. 

Hearnshaw ( 1 954) states that work is central to cur lives and that some coherent iheory about work 
which includes its obligation component and its centrality in relation toother life interests must be 
formulated befo'^ a complete understanding of the meaning of work is possible. While Hearnshaw is 
right, so far no theory has emerged and it is not within the scope of this paper to formulate one 
However, a definition canbe selected with these two characteristics in mind. This definition will then 
provide the basis on which items are selected for inclusion in the interview schedule and by basing 
the selection on such a definition, interpretation of results can then be fitted into this framework. 

A further dimension to be considered in the definition of work is outlined by Shimmin (1966). 
Work not only occupies time but it also defines our position in society Evidence for such an assenion 
IS easily found in the frequency with which we ask and are asked, 'What do you do?' (for a living). The 
answer to this question puts us into a cenain soaal class, confers a cenain status upon us and is 
responsible for cenain traits of personality being attributed to us. 

While there may be a gradually changing attitude to work and its importance in the definition of 
self both by ourselves and society, the importance of having a job has not decreased. That is, socie y 
still tends to regard the unemployed as lazy and/or stupid even though there is evidence of a shonage 
of jobs. 

The definition of work which encompasses the three components well is that proposed by 
Shjmmin (1966:197): 'Work . . . may be regarded as employment within the social and economic 
system which is perceived by the mdividual as his main occupation, by the title of which he is known 
and from which he derives his role in society'. 

This current project on migrant youth employment in Austraba is not only investigating attitudes 
towards work, but also attitudes tov*ards being employed, or having a paid job, being unemployed 
and being on unemployment benefits. The definition given above can also be used to define these 
concepts. It includes someone who works but may be unemployed (e.g. writer, artist, housewife etc.); 
someone who does not work and is therefore subject to pressures of society to gain some form of 
occupation in order to have his role defined; it can also define 'unemployed', as this word is a title 
with an attendant role, which is, for some, their main occupation. Finally it can be used to interpret 
the role of unemployment benefits. In some it may be viewed as 'payment' from society while they 
are free to 'work' unhindered by employment structures (e.g. an anist); for others it may be Vicwed as 
part of the role of being unemployed and be seen as degrading or humiliating but necessary; for still 
others it may be seen as pan of being unemployed but since there are no jobs (suitable or gainable) it 
is a nght ?nd proper form of compensation. 

9.4 Summary of factors seen as contributory to migrant's work attitudes 

In order to construct items which have relevance to the attitude being investigated and also to the 
groups whose attitudes are to be measured, some backgrotind knowledge of these groups is desirable. 

From impressions of the five groups under investigation, Anglo-Australian, Turkish, Lebanese, 
Greek and Italian, five major areas for consideration emerge. Each of these areas is considered to 
differentially contribute to any group's anitude toward work. It is the relative imponance of various 
areas that possibly accounts for the differences in migrant groups' and Anglo-Australians' 
unemoloyment rales The areas are* 



(I) Language 

The role of language in the success of gair employment is not very well understood. Trends 
suggest that blue collar work of a minimally skilled nMure is relatively easy to get even if the employee 
speaks little or no Enghsh. It appears that to progress, a more adequate knowledge of English is 
necessary and it mav be that a skilled pos'tion, such as professional work of some form, demands a 
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command of the language that includes the subtle but necessary nuances for the communication of 
ideas versus instructions of a more concrete nature. 

If language is important and all indicators point tc it being so, then presumably a migrant group 
who either has taken L .glish as a second or ; hird language at their home country school {e.g. as some 
Lebanese tend to hav. done) or a migrant group whose language strucn^re has similantics to English 
(e g. Italians) ?re goim; to find the acquisition of jobs, especially mor,; skilled jobs, easier than those 
who do not share one of these charaaerisncs (e.g. Turks and Greeks). 1 he faa that there is not a 
hneai relatio* .hip between language acquisition zud employment (other variables held constant) 
suggests that otlie- factors n^ight be important as well. 

(2) Religious cf/tliutiot. 

This factor may contribute in a more global way. Being a Greek Orthodox or a Moslem is more than 
|ust belonging to a religious sea, it is a way of life as is beii*b Christian or JewisL. The problem only 
emerges because the expressions of the two religions Greek Orthodox and Moslem) may contribute 
to misunderstanding on both siaes, the migrant's and the host group s. To the migrant it may be 
difficult to understand tl,at work does nor centre around set prayer times (for example) and to the 
host group, the request for a r nher of periods off work to pray may seem unreasonable. Perhaps 
more importantly though, the requirements of the various rebgions for daily liv«' g which is in line 
with what is prescribed, may mean that the migrant and host group arc in states of almost constant 
misunierstanding and hostility or dislike and condemnation. 

(3) Cultural affiliation 

The degree to which a culture per se is important to a group may determine its reaaions to a host 
country and its system. The Greeks for example value highly being Greek for its own sake and 
therefore their rate and degree of assimilation will be slower than a group who does not value its 
culture in that particular manner. If the cui.. : is very ^ssimilar to that in Australia more proUcms 
are thought to arise than if it is similar. For example, th*. ^ritish, while valuing being British also ^old 
very similar work values to those of Australians (and the Lebanese also appear more similar than the 
Greeks or Turks). While some faaions argue that assimilation should not be necessary to succeed in c 
new country, the realities of the situation show that it is necessary if the migrant groups wish to 
succeed in Australia and to be happy here. A point rarely considered by those advocating little or no 
assimilation is that they are asking the host group to assimilate not to one group but to a whole variety 
of migrant groups, fn so far as they are expected i, ierstand, tolerate and promote values and ideas 
which may be quite foreign to thtir own culture. 

(4) Family structure 

This factor is not separate from factors (2) or (3). However even though the stated structure of 
various migrant groups may appear similar there 9re differences in the degree of influence that 
members of a family may exert. It seems, for example, that while the Turkish father is head of his 
household, the mother exerts considerable influence, not only in how much education is to be 
acquired, > u also in the acquisition of employment. It may be that the pressure exerted by the family 
group to conform to the society of origin is stronger than the pressure exeited by the host group to 
conform to the society of adoption. The Greeks are a good example of a social group comprised of 
extensive family networks which exert a tremendous pressure on the members of that family to 
remain within the Greek community - to the extent that they are exp^aed to find friends within it, 
hve within it and marry withiii ^ Obviously the degree of influence of the family will play an 
important role regarding when a job is sought, who seeks it and what the job is. Also involved in the 
role of the family is the extent to which behaviour likely to resuh in employment is condoned. This 
will probably be seen to affea females more than males as their prescribed behaviours are often very 
limited in a social sense, relative to that of the Anglo- Australiai* female. 
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(5) Expectations about the host country 

There are two most probable reas-^ns for migrating to a new country: (1) the country of origm is m 
soirc form of political or social upheaval which necessitates or makes desirable migration (e.g. the 
K .ngarian uprising in 1955, the Vietnamese in the 1970s and most recently the Ubancsc in the late 
1970s); or (2) the country of origin is in some form of economic trouble where employment is a 
problem and the future for children la s bleak. For the most part it is the latter reason which 
motivates many of the migrants to Ausiraha, which is viewed as a land of opportunity. Obviously 
there are many more reasons, some personal in nature, others to do with circumstantial events, but 
looking at mass group migrations, these seem to be the most frequently stated r^^asons. 

Problems anse when the migrating group is led to expect, either through lack of knowledge or 
mi.lead'ng information, benefits that the chosen host .ountry cannot oris unwilling to provide. In 
the case of the Australian government the problem appears to be concerned w.ch ways of 
disseminating the information rather than with the availability or quality of that information. Some 
groups seem to resist seeking information on their new country while others appear to believe the 
information put out by their country of orjia about their chosen new country rather than that put 
out by the new country itself. Whatever the causes of this lack of knowledge, the results may be that 
the migrant groups arrive expeaing things they will never get or only get gfter hard work. This will 
probablv lead to dissatisfaction with the new country on the migrant's part and resentment on the 
host country's part. The extent and degree of error in expectations regarding work in Au: .ralia will 
affect anitudes ooth towards work per se and Australia in general. 

It can :>e readily seen that either a very long involved series of qu*- icns must be asked to ascertain 
the contribuaiig effects of these faaors o. « model must be adopt ,d which takes these effeas into 
consideration in a more economical manner. This was the reason for the selection of the Fishbcin- 
A)zen model of anitude measurement. As explained fully in Scctiop 9.5 the component r-Kial norm 
can be utilised to give a rough measure of all the factors except (5), expeaations. This, however, 
could either be covcied in an open-ended question at the end of the interview or by the rewording of 
some of the questions in the demographic interview. The laner way was chosen as it was regarded as 
the most economical. 

Sections 9.3 and 9.4 provide the basis upon which the int-rview schedule was construaed. Care 
was taken to be as general as possible in each of the areas outlined so as to allow the possibility of this 
framework lo extend beyond the specific problem being examined at this time. As mu-h of seaion 
9.4 is hypothetical in nature, resting as it does on a few mai or surveys, it is open to revision at the 
completion of the project. 

The final two sections deal with the theoretical framework and the methodology for the test 
construction, together with the reasons for ±is rhoicc. The methodology was taken as a starting point 
and was constantly revised as work on the instrument progressed. 

9»5 Theoretical basis for instrument design 

Attitudes, no matter how defined or measured, form a central part of both the social 
psychologist's/sociologist's and the layman's concept of what motivates our behaviour. To date, the 
fit between the outcome of measures of anitude and the correlation of these outcomes with some 
behavioural criteria considered appropriate is vtry low and in some cases non-existent. Althougii this 
has bothered some researchers and moved many to postulate -xtemal variables which might affea 
the difference between s;ated anitude and observed behaviour, the instruments designed to measure 
anitudes have until recently gone unchallenged. 

The basic undnlying assumption in the construaion of an anitude measurement instrument or 
technique was that anitudes were widely accepted to be composed of three different components ( 1) 
cognitive (or knowledge component), (2) affective (or evaluative component) and (3) conative (or 
aaion component) All the definitions of attitudes included these components in varying d grees of 
both explicitness and extent of contribution. 
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Correspondingly, all the measurement techniques tended to do the same and scales composed of 
entirely knowledge statements or action statements or evaluative statements were all assumed to 
measure attitudes as were scales combining any two or three of the components. For a summary of 
(197^'°"^*'" their success in predicting relevant (or so considered) behaviour see Oskamp 

In 1967 Martin Fishbein produced a book of readings which included two papers on his own work 
in the area of attitude theory and measurement. This initial work has led to the development of a full 
scale theory of attitudes and how they can be measured and this theory is outlined in Fishbein and 
Aizcn (1975) The point of interest for this project is that the defimtion of what an attitude is differs 
from previous definitions and therefore so do the ways of measuring it and ultimately prediaing 
behaviour. Stated simply, attitudes are evaluative in nature. They are comprised of a number of 
beliefs about the ob)ect or person concerned, a probability that each of these bcUefs is true orcorrea 
ind an evaluation of how each of these beliefs makes you teel. The following formula illustrates the 
relationship between these components that leads to an attitude: 
N 

i=l 

where A„ is the attitude towards an objea o b, is the strength of any belief about o and e is the 
evaluation of these beliefs on an affeaive or feeling dimension. ' 

Therefore in order to measure attitudes toward work we must have a number of belief statements 
relevant to work, an assessment of the probability of belief (or correctness of these statements) and 
also an assessment of the intensity of each belief in anevaluative sense (e.g. its importance to us). The 
sum of these expressions will be the overall attitude toward 'work'. 

As has been documented on numerous occasions attitudes even so measured do not always 
correspond to behaviour. However, Fishbein and A,zen have developed a theoretical model which 
shows the relationship of attittides towards intentions to behav-. They demonstrate that these 
mtentions to behave correlate much better with acttial behaviour thanattitudes towards the obieaor 
person per se. ' 

Figure 9.1 diagrammaticaUy outlines the processes involved in coming to an intention to »-.havc 
and IS taken from Fis.ibem and A)zen (1975, p375). 

Figure 9 1 Processes involved ,n coming to an intention to behave 
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The first part of the diagram, called 'stimulus conditions', refers boih to contributory factors of the 
attitude and social norm components and also to the factors which can interfere between any 
measurement of the intention to behave and the actual performance of the behaviour. 

The last part of the diagram, intention to behave, can be cxpre<;sed as a formula* 

B - I = (Ab)Wj + (SN)W2 

where B ^ I is a behavioural intention; Ag is attitude toward that behaviour and SN is a measure of 
social norms towards that behaviour. The w^ and Wj refer to the empirical weights given each of the 
two factors Ag and SN These are determined by multiple regression techniques. (For an illustration 
see Fishbcin and A|zen, 1975:311.) 
The components of the formula can be further expressea as the formulae: 



The Hrst formula is simply a restatement of the definition of attitude in the first paragraph of Section 
9.3. The second formula deals with the components of the concept of social norm: b^ refers to the 
person's normative beliefs about the behaviour, that is, wheth-r he feels his peer group or family (or 
whatever normative variable is being examined) thinks he should or should not perform thai 
behaviour; M, refers to his motivation to comply with what these normative groups think he should 
do, that is, does he wish to do or docs he generally do what his mother, for example, feels he should 
do. 

The main reason for selecting this approach to ti.c measurement of attitudes (aside from the 
obvious one of its being the best predictor of behaviour) lies in the concept of the intention to behave. 

One of the keys to understanding cross-cultural differences seems to be in the area of values and 
ho' / ihey are differentially seen as important or not important. As already shown and referred to by 
England and Lee ( 1 97 1 ) in the seaion on values in the literature review, the personal value system of 
a successful Australian manager is different from that of a successful American or Japanese manager. 
Theoretically at least for a Jcp&nese to become a successful manager in Australia he would either have 
to come from a different backgrouna mitially than the background of the typical Japanese (that is, 
one which promotes the holding of values similar to those held by an Australian manager) or he 
would have to assinulate to the Australian culture and value system relevant to the position which Lc 
was seeking 

Therefore some measure or indicator of the value systems of the different cultural groups is 
essential to an understanding of the similarities and differences of these groups, which in turn should 
lead to an understanding of some of the differential employment rates. 

Although the normative belief (SN) component of the Fishbein and Ajzcn model is not a measure 
of values pet ^e, what it does (^^ is give some indication of what constitutes important sources of 
reference for the various cultural groups in relation to the ^ypes of behaviour which might prejudice 
in favour of or against employment. That is, it quantifies who is an important (or what is an 
important) source of pressure to behave in certain ways (presumably based on shared cultural norms) 
and how much the person feels it is necessary to comply with these cultural pressures. Although there 
IS quite a leap from cultural norms £o personal values, to a certain extent the former must influence 
the latur. The Fishbein and Ajzen model attempts to include a sort of personal assessment of cultural 
norms which may be sufficient to enable us to predict behaviour successfully. 

The Fishbein and Ajzcn model also includes a large section on the relationship between attitude, 
intention and actual beheviou". What they have demonstrated is that attitudes towards intentions to 
behave predict actual behaviour better than attitudes towards the person or object of the behaviour. 
Moreover, alihough their model offers a better chance of predictive success between attitudes to a 
person and a particular behaviour, much higher rates of success occur when attitudes towards sets of 
related behaviours are assessed and miiltiple ".ct criteria of behaviour are \iscd. This makes a lot of 
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sense as the holding of an attitude toward a certain type of behaviour does not mean we will or will not 
ea accordingly unless the other situa^onal variables make such aaion appropriate to us. However, 
the holding of a certain attitude toward c list of related behaviours increases the probability that one 
of those btihaviours will probably be chosen as a son of representative of both the situational 
variables and the attitudes towards the behaviour or towards the object or person concerned. 

A number of times in the previous seaions mention has been made of external ,anables which 
might mediate between expressed attitude or intention and actual observed behaviour. Fishbcin and 
Ajzen also include a look at these in their model and find that some of the more major ones assumed to 
mediate s »bstantially, in faa, do not show a large cfTea when their model is used. The SN 
component appears to account for many of these variables adequately. 

There are, however, a list of variables given which may or may not mediate between measured 
atr tude and observed behaviour. The following is a seleaion of these variables from the list 
(Fishbein and Aizen, 1975:231). This seleaion was chosen for its apparent relevance to the migrant 
situation. 

(i) Situations involving normative prescriptions of good behaviour; 

(ii) Unavailability of alternative behaviour; 

(iii) Inadequate intellectual, verbal or socai skills; 

(iv) Other competing attitudes, motives or values; and 

(v) Unforeseen behavioral events. 

It Fishbein and A|zen's model is correa then it should give some idea of the contributions of 
factors (i) and (iv). Factor (v) is unmeasurable in a psychometric sense and faaors (ii) and (iii) were 
lapped by the inclusion of rclevanr questions in the demographic part of the interview. 

The measurement technique for assessing attitudes towards employment, unemployment and 
unemployment benefits should yield the best results to account for: 

(1) the differences observed 'n employment rates; 

(2) the differences in the behaviour used to seek employment; 

(3) the differences observed in attitudes towards being employed 'no matter what* versus being on 
unemployment benefits if a |ob is not suitable; 

(4) the differences m attitudes towards unemployment benefits; and 

(5) the differences in general toward the concept of work. 

There are a number of related areas of investigation if the whole area of work is to be covered 

(1) There needs to be some general measure of attitudes towards work per se. This should include 
attitude? towards paid versus unpaid work; attitudes towards not having a job; and attitudes 
towards receiving the unemployment benefit versus refusing to accept these benefits. 

(2) To utilise the Fishbem and Ajzen model of altitude measurement a number of belief statements 
concerning each one were written. These statements were constructed so that ratings from 1 to 5, 
for a) the probability of the statements actually being true and b) the way the respondent felt 
about a statement, could be recorded. 

(3) A scale bsting activities associated with job seeking and also activities presumed to increase the 
chances of gaining employment and/or a particular job was constructed. This is the scale which 
should, theoretically at least, yield the most relevant information about why certain groups of 
people are more successful in gaining employment. Presumably those gaining employment most 
often also state mtentions to behave in more ways conducive to gaining employment than not 
conducive to it and, more importantly actually engage in those behaviours; and 

(4) In order to say with certainty that particular groups of people are more successful than others in 
getting employed, we also need to know the likelihood of their remaining employed. This 
variable is usually examined by looking at measures of variables affecting job satisfaction. 
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Although 11 is not wituin the scope of this project to measure job satisfaction it is necessary to 
outhne in a brief manner some of the major findings in the area. There arc indications that this is the 
area in which changes are occurring. 

The theoretical basis most frequently stated for indices of job satisfaction is that proposed by 
Herzberg ct al. ( 1957) lliey proposed a two-factor theory of job satisfaction, that is, satisfaction can 
come from intrinsic types of sources (e.g. challenge, achievement, curiosity, stimulation etc.) or it can 
come from exi. isic sources (e.g. salary, security, benefits, working conditions etc.). Their research 
tended to indicate that cxtnnsic factors are seen as being deficient by the dissatisfied but are rarely 
mentioned as benefits by the satisfied. 

While some argue with aspects of this theory (Locke, 1967) almost all research that has been 
examined in the literature review of this chapter finds that there is a dichotomy of factors present and 
these correspond quite well with the intrinsic-extrinsic dimension. Moreover, as stated in a previous 
section (9.2), the blue collar worker is more likely to state extrinsic sources of satisfaction than the 
more skilled worker. The one excepaon in the white collar class is that of the clencal worker who 
shows patterns more similar to the blue collar worker. This is understandable given that the nature of 
the work, while being socially acceptable, remains boring and repetitive for the most part. For a 
detailed look at the types of studies done and some of the consistent research findings, the reader is 
referred to Chapter 2 of Robinson et al. (1967). 

Recent work done on values, both general and work specific, indicates that there may be a shift in 
values associated with job satisfacnon from the extrinsic to the more intrinsic factors, that is, no 
matter what the type of job, people are tending to expea and want more from their jobs in terms of 
intrinsic satisfaction, for example, stimulating work (Ronen, If/ 78). 

While only two societies have looked at this trend in any detail (Israel and the United States) it is 
not unreasonable to assume that the same changes will take place all over the industrialised worid and 
that in Australia, they may even have started to occur. Certainly the higher education level of most 
young Australians will lead them to expect correspondingly 'bciter jobs*, i.e. ones yielding high job 
satisfaction The current trends within our society in general and epitomised by the media, 
encourage all young people to 'do their own thing' and correspondingly one would expect that their 
feelings about ihe type and tunaion of ihe )ob they wish to get is in line with 'their own thing'. One 
would also expea to sec more reluctance to take a |ob which docs not lead to these goals . If this is so, 
then this poses a very dlTicult problem for both employers and for the young job seekers. For 
example, how can an industrialist make the faaory work of a blue collar nature more intrinsically 
satisfying? A partial answer to this came from tho,e who investigated the effects of groups versus 
individuals in factory tasks. This well-known wort of the Volvo and Saab corporations of Sweden 
(where responsibility for completing a section of the car is given to a group of workers) shows clearly 
that involvement leads to higher job satisfaction As these )obs arc largely filled by migrant workers 
the problem is compounded as employers and employees must deal with language difficulties and 
feelings of discrimination on the migrant's part. (Stevenson (1952) points out that many migrants 
may have sufficient English to be able to cope with concrete types of communication but they may 
lack the finer subleties of the language which are necessary to convey more abstract ideas such as 
attitudes and feehngs). 

With regard to the job seekers, the fact is that, in a large majority of cases, they will probably not bo 
able to get the jobs they want. What effect will that have on performance in a less desirable job and the 
associated job satisfaction? Will this mean a severe adapting process from being led to expect one 
thing and finding the market unable to provide it? Will young people be more likely to hold out for a 
better (i.e more desirable) job and therefore be more content to 'live on the dole' until they get it, if 
they do? Findings from the eariier related project indicate that Austrahans and Lebanese are already 
less likely to take a 'bad' job than are the Turks. That is they would rather remain unemployed and 
'on the dole' than take a 'bad' job. (Young et al., 1980). 

Obviously the effects of such attitudes towards work is going to affect approaches to gaming 
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employment and perhaps a period of monitoring of attitudes of young people n ight help prevent 
some of the potential problems inherent in our system. 

One final consideration is that along with higher expeaations about the functions of a job, as 
outhncd m 9.3, there is a parallel and growing shift in the value of work per se 

9.6 Methodology 

The construction of the Attitude Measures 

In the original set of anitude statements (see Appendix B) two measures weve constructed to examine 
the two approaches to attitude measurement as outlined in Seaion 9.4. The first parr, the anitude 
scale, was made up of seventy-five statements thought to be relevant to attitudes towarHs work. 
There were lour areas examined: 

(!) the concept of work per se\ twenty items dealt with thus (numbers 1-20 in Appendix B); 

(2) the concept of being employed, which included t>^'enty-one items (numbers 21-41 in Appendix 

B); 

(3) the concept of being unemployed, which included twenty-three statements (numbers 42-63A in 
Appendix B); and 

(4) the concept of being on unemployment benefits which included eleven items (numbers 64-74 in 
Appendix B). 

This scale is very similar in format to conventional attitude scales and differs only in the responses 
required from the respondent. Each item is read to the respondent twice. The first time he/she is 
asked to rate on a scale of 1-5 how true he/she thinks the itci * is. The second time the respondent is 
asked to rate on a scale of 1-5 how he/she feels about that zm. Therefore each item contains two 
ratings and the score of each item is the product of these two ratings. On this basis scores can range 
from 1 to 25. In every case, a value of one would indicate a strong agreement with the item and a value 
of 25 a strong disagreement with the item. The middle ranges would indicate either an uncertainty or 
a neutrality about that particular item. 

The second measure concentrated on the behavioural intentions of the respondent. A list of twenty 
aaivities, which are usually associated with )ob seeking (numbers 75-94 in Appendix B) and eight 
aaivities, usually associated with bettering the chances of gaining employment and/or a particular 
job (numbers 95-102 in Appendix B), was construaed. This made a total of twenty-eight aaivities 
related to job seeking. On this part of the scale the respondent was asked to make a number of ratings 
for each item lip ted. As before, all ratings were from 1 -5. The first two ratings were identical to those 
just described and in faa correspond to the anitude towards that particular aaivity. The next four 
ratings dealt with the social norm component described in Section 9.5. Each »^spondent was asked to 
guess how they thought their parents, friends and, if they had one, boy/girl friend would feel about 
their doing that activity in order to try to get a job. Finally the respondent was asked if he/she had 
ever actually done this aaivity and how often, or, if they had not done it, would they. (This scale went 
from 1 -9 ) This last rating was the measure oftheir aaual performance, that is, what they actually did 
and was to be used to see whether their intentions to do something correlated at all with what they 
aaually d:d. 

At the end of this section the respondent made a last rating which was to measure his/her desire to 
comply With what he/she believed the parents, friends and boy/girl friend wanted him/her to do. 
This measure corresponded to the motivation to comply as explained in Section 9.5. 

The score of each item on the behavioural intention scale was derived by multiplying the first two 
ratings by the product of the sum of the last two ratings. (This procedure is explained in Section 9.5.) 

Although the procedure required a lot of complex responses from the person being interviewed 
previous research indicted a surprising willingness on the part of respondents to complete such 
interviews and trouble was therefore not anticipated. 




To ensure that each person who would respond to this attitude scale was responding to what was 
being measured, a standardised set of cards was constructed. E^ch interviewer was to be given this set 
of cards, to be sure that each respondent responded to the same questions about each item. A copy of 
the complete set of items and the cards used is included in Appendix D 

Face validation of the measures 

Each Item on the two scales was shown to two representatives of each ethnic group to be studied, * j. 
Anglo-Australian, Greek and Italian. All were satisfied that the items could be understood by 
members of their particular ethnic group and also that the items were relevant to the areas being 
investigated. Th*: test items were translated into Greek and Italian, for the reasons outlined in 
Section 9.5. The only possible difficulty that might have arisen regarding the wording was if only 
Itaban dialect was spoken by the respondent. In fact, the interviewers seldom had to use the 
translated versions because most respondents spoke English very well. In additi'^^^ because of the 
varied levels of schooling anticipated all items were worded as simply ani clearly as possible. 

9.7 Pretesting the attitude measures 

The Canberra Pretest 

The samples originally selected were to include fifteen employed and fifteen unemployed males of 
Greek, Australian and Itaban ethnic origin. The same number of girls were to be sampled. The age 
range was to be from 1 5-20 years, which covered the ages at leaving school and seeking first 
employment. No restriction on education level was to be made. 

In reality, problems in getting a sample of unemployed males and females in Canberra were 
encountered. Itabans, Greeks and Australians in Canberra showed great reluctance to be identified 
as unemployed or to answer surveys because they might be used *against' them. Although their 
anonymity was stressed and they were told they were part of a pretest for the attitude measure many 
still refused to participate. 

The sample surveyed amounte to ninety-five employed and thirty-^ne unemployed with the 
breakdown shown in Table 9. 1 . 

Although the sample was not entirely representative, the analysis indicated a number of items 
which appeared to discriminate between the groups adequately enough to allow a selection of the best 
of the^e to construct a revised scale for use in the larger survey. 

Of those who agreed to participate in the pretest, no one reported any difficulty in understanding 
the Items or the procedure of administration. There were few errors made on the recording of 
responses. The measures took a total of or' ^i*r to administer. 

Analysis of results of the pretest 

All the conventional reliability and internal consistency checks were made and, within the limitations 
already discussed, these proved that the original scale performed adequately. 

Cross-tabulations of each item by ethnic group, sex and employment status were done. Only those 
Items which discriminated groups at a statistically significant level of p<.00 were considered for 
inclusion in the revised arntude scale. It was hoped that by being as stringent as this with tlie 
selection procedure the shortcomings of the pretest sample would be somewhat lessened. 



Table 9.1: Dlttribudon of the sample ia the Caabem pre-tectt IMO 
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15 
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A total of twenty-nine item.* seleaed met this criterion. Seventeen of these were from the attitude 
sc Je and twelve were from the behavioural scale.* As it happened, each of the four concept areas was 
represented with four items looking at the concept of work, three at being employed, six at being 
unemployed and four at being in unemployment benefits (see Appendix C). 

Although more items op the attitude scale of the original attimde measures met the criterion it was 
felt that the revised scale of twenty-nine items, which represented the best discriminators of the 
original items, was probably long enough, particularly a* it was going to be part of a much longer 
demographic mterview schedule. 

The Melbourne pretest 

In the pretest of the main questionnaire in Melbourne, the attitude part was considered to be best 
placed in the middle of the demographic schedule. This gave the interviewers time to build up a 
support with the person being interviewed and this appeared to work quite well. The attitude section 
itself, as with the Canberra pretest, postd relatively few problems for those being interviewed 
although imtially the interviewers had felt there might be complaints about the technique required to 
answer this section. 

All interviewers were given a prepared statement about the background and aims of the attitude 
section and also standardised and detailed instructions on the method required to administer it. 
Subsequently a short discussion session was undertaken to see what, if any, problems had occurred. 
Some interviewers had experienced minor difficulties with this part of the questionnaire, but the 
preparation of revised and more detailed interviewer instructi(»is largely solved these problems in 
the main survey. 

Prelinrinary analysis of the Melbourne pretest sample indicated that the attitude section was 
workmg well and few missing values were found. No changes were needed to the attitude section of 
the revised interview schedule, so that with the exception of an exploratory sample of people still at 
school, all the people in the Melbourne pretest could be included in the main analysis. Due to the 
small numbers in the Melbourne pretest no results were tabulated. 

A final comment 

The original schedule with it* 103 items would definitely have been best to use if the only concern 
was assessing attitudes and behavioural intentions to employment. The potential of this instrument 
IS as such largely untapped. However, in the context of being a part of a much larger interview 
schedule, a much reduced scale was essential and it is for this reason and the limited time available for 
the whole projea that the original schedule was revised before it had really been adequately 
pretested. 



* Only one of the twelve fell into ihc category of activities which migni better chances of cmploymcni and fora pariicular job and 
so this Item was dropped as a separate category 
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CHAPTER 10 

Analysis and results of the attitude measures in the main survey 



10.1 Introduction 

1 his chapter examines the results obtained with the revised attitude scales as described in Chapter 9. 
The firs^ sections briefly outline the methodology employed during the survey and the types of 
analyses performed on the data. The following sections present the results and offer some tentative 
conclusions about each of the ways the data were examined. The final scaion briefly summarises the 
major trends which emerged during the analyses. 

10.2 Method 

As with the previous two pretests described in Chapter 9, a standardised set of instructions was given 
to the interviewers in the main survey. For both the Melbourne pretest and the main survey in 
i clboume translations of the attitude items were available if required. However it was seldom 
necessary for any interviewer to use these as most respondents preferred to answer in English. 
Relatively few problems were encountered in the understanding of what was required by the 
respondent on the attitude measures. Similarly few errors were made in recording the responses. 

Upon receipt of a complete set of attitude measures a check was jiade to ensure that all questions 
were filled in. Sets of attitude measures were dropped from the analyses from those respondents who 
were considered to be atypical, mainly married females and a few who were doing post-school 
courses while unemployed. A total of 329 sets of attitude measures were thus eligible for analysis and 
the breakdown by sex, ethnic group and employment status b presented in Table 10.1. 

As can be seen from the table the Italian females are over-represented relative to the other groups 
but no attempt was made to change this as the numbcn of the other groups were adequate for analysis 
purposes and no gain could be seen by dropping any of the Italian females. 

One problem remains— very small numbers of unemployed were found and any analysis on such 
small numbers can at best be regarded as showing trends. Therefore any conclusions drawn from 
these trends are strictly tentative in nature. 

If the numbers of unemployed are combined then the toul niunber, sixty-six, is adequate tor 
analysis; however even though a number of analyses were perforn>ed using this composite number, 
the conclusions they lead to do not always support the trends noted when breakdowns by ethnic 
groups and sex were performed. It is for this reason that both sets of analyses are reported and only 
the consistent trends are used to try to form some conclusions about the anitudes and behavioural 
intentions of each of the ethnic groups by sex and employment status. 

10.3 Analysis 

As described m scaion 9.6 the scores possible on each item of the attitude scale ranged from 1 to 25. 
To enable easier analysis three intervals were selected: 

(11 scores 1-4 were taken to indicate a strongly held attitude on the part of the respondent, 

(2) scores 5-12 were taken to indicate either a neutral response or an uncertainty ab^ut the item; and 

(3) scores 13-25 were taken to indicate a strong disagreement with the item. 

It should be noted that disagreement with an item does not necessarily mean that there would be 
agreement with the opposite of that item. 
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Tabic 10 I. Distribution of rhe sample by sex, ethnic group and e^^ployment status for the 
analysis of the attitude items 1980-8! survey) 
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The same breakdown was performed on the more complex behavioural intention scale: 

(1) the first interval of 1-68 indicated a willingness to do the activity; 

(2) the second interval of 69-253 indicated a neutrality or unccr:ainty; and 

(3) the final interval 254-425 indicated an unwillingness to do tht activity. 

For convenience, interval 1 was labelled 'probably would' (do the a:tivity) interval 2 *unsurc', and 
interval 3 'probably would not' (do the activity). Therefore all thr. distributions described in the 
following results sections have three points corresponding to posi' ive, neutral and negative reactions 
to each item on the attitude scale, and 'probably would', 'unsure' and 'probably would not' for each 
item on the behavioural intention scale. 

Although the Fishbein and Ajzcn (1975) method of analysing attitudes required the summauon of 
the positive and negative reactions to find an overall attitude to what was being measured, the severe 
reduction of items used to measure each concept meai such an analysis would probably be of 
little use for our purposes. However, one of thescctions ,ving, 10.14,attempts to look at this sort 
of analysis. The main bulk of the analyses were carried out on an item by item basis, as the purpose of 
this project was to attempt to construct an attitude measure which would help to identify similarities 
and differences between Greeks, Italians and Anglo- Australians by sex and employment status. As 
will be seen, these measures were able to do this, although a much more accurate instrument would 
have been the original attitude measure of 103 items. 

10.4 Results: overall ethnic diflercnces in the attitude scale 

The first analysis was to cross-tabulate the scores on each item by ethnic group. This revealed five of 
the attitude items which discriminated well between ethnic groups. Later it will become clear that 
such a major classification as ethnic group is sufficient to make conclusions, and it is worth looking at 
what the differences were. Each of the five attitudes will be looked at in detail and a tentative 
concluding statement will be made. (Sec Appendix C for a list of each item on the attitude measures.) 

Attitude three: The only purpose of working is to make money 

The Anglo-Australian and Greek groups do not differ much from each other but both differ 
considerably from the Italian group. Half of the Italians fell into the neutral category while only 33 
per cent of the Australia and 31 per cent of the Greeks did. 45 per cent of the Greeks, 37 per cent of 
the Anglo-Auso-alians and 34 per cent of the Italians strongly agreed with 'he item whereas 23 per 
cent of the Greeks, 29 per cent of the Anglo- Australians and 1 5 per cent of the Italians disagreed with 
it. It appears that of the three groups the lulians arc most neutral about the item and this may 
indicate an uncertainty about the purpose of work or it may indicate that work p^rie is the important 
factor. The Greeks on the other hand arc most likely to strongly agree with this item which may 
indicate that to the Greek to work means to make money, or it may mean that work = money = 
security. Further trends tend to form the latter interpretation. The Anglo-Australians are fairly 
evenly divided between the three categories and no trend emerges on this item (see Figure 10.1(a)). 
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Figure 10 i Percentages agreeing, neutral or disagreeing with selected attitude items, according to ethnic 
background 
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Attitude five- It is more important that my job has the respect of society than that it pays a lot of 
money 

On this Item it is the Anglo-Australian that arc neutral (50 per cent). Both Greeks (47 per cent) and 
Italians (46 per cent) strongly agree with this ftem. In the case of the Greeks it lends support to the 
idea of a complex definition of work, part of which is to make money and to bring rcspca to the 
person working— perhaps also to his family. In the case of the Italian it may be that to the Italian the 
type of job is very important, more so than money, or it may indicate that to ivork is important. 
Results from other anitude items indicate this complex definition of work exists for Italians too. The 
Anglo- Australian is more likely than either group to stronglydisagrcc with this statement and it may 
be that to the Anglo-Australian to work per se is also important (see Figure 10.1(b)). 

Anitude ten: // it meant that I would have to leave home to get employment I would rather leave home 
than refnain unemployed 

Again the Italian and Greek groups arc very similar in their reactions to this item. Both groups arc 
less likely to agree with this item than the Anglo- Australians (57 per cent). However their 
distributions arc fairly even over the three categories (30-35 per cent) and it is the Anglo-Australians 
who arc very unlikely to disagree with this state ment (9 per cent). This may indicate on the part of the 
Anglo- Australians a strong desire to work for its own sak*;, or it may reflect a strongly held cultural 
difference on the importance of the family remaining close in both proximity as well as emotional 
attachment The role of the family in the Greek and Italian cultures has often been seen to play a 
larger role than in the Anglo- Australian culture (sec Figure 10.1(c)). 

Attitude eleven: / would rather tvork at anything than be unemployed 

Although Itahans and Anglo- Australians do not differ significantly on overall distribution their 
respcaive distributions lend support to the tenudve conclusions drawn before, that is, the Anglo- 
Australians (55 per cent of whom agree with this statement) appear to be endorsing the overall 
anitude that to work is very important. The Italians, with 41 per cent agreeing, rcflea that working is 
important but also show by their higher neutral category (44 per cent) that work may be less 
important than the type of job. The Greeks arc fairly even in their distribution on this item (30-35 
per cent) which also fits well with the previous observations about the dual role of work for the Greek. 
It may be for the Greek the dual purposes of money plus having *a good job* are held in differing 
amounts by each individual (see Figure 10.1(d)). 

Anitude seventeen: It is right to take unemployment benefits if the jobs you would like are not 



The distribution on this question tends to support previous observations. To the Anglo- Australian to 
work is most important and therefore he is least likely to agree with this item (38 per cent). There is 
however a very large category of neutral responses in the Anglo-Australian group (49 per crnt) and 
what this indicates is uncertain— it may be an indication of a laissez-faire anitude on the part of 
Anglo-Australians towards others. The Greeks arc most likely to agree with this (56 per cent) while 
the Italians come next (5 1 per cent). It seems fairly clear that if you feel that to work is important both 
for its money-making role and it? role of defining place in society then to accept uremployment 
benefits until the *right* job comes along is only fair. The degree to which such a view is held probably 
corresponds closely with the levels of agreement on this item (see Figure 10.1(e)). 

If we put the five anitude items together a panem emerges. It appears that to the Greek work 
carries at least a dual role, that is, to make money and to define our place in society. Therefore it is 
considered acceptable to take government money until the right job for the individual is found. In 
other words the type of job is as important as its money-making function. Other things may interfere 
with jobs as well, such as the necessity to leave the family home. Both Greeks and Italians appear to 
be less willing to do this simply to be employed. 

The Anglo- Australian on the other hand appears to feel strongly that to work per is important 
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and appears more willing than cither of the other two groups to 'wo. X at anything' and to leave home 
if necessary. The Italian falls between these two extremes. It appears that the job must be of a type 
considered acceptable. However they also appear to have a strong desire to acquire that job. 

These trends arc tentative— but appear consistent with known cultural values. The following 
analyses basically support these overall ethnic differences in attitudes but also rev?%l some important 
qualifying variables. 

10.5 Differences in the Attitude scale between the ethnic groups 

The next analysis broke down the groups further and comparisons were made between Italians and 
Greeks, Italians and Anglo- Australians and Greeks and Anglo-Australians. These cross lobulations 
revealed further ethnic differences which are described below. 

Itabans and Greeks: Besides differing on some of the attitudes previously described (i.e., 3, 1 1 and 17) 
they also differ on a further two, 8 and 14. 

Anitude eight: Being unemployed is great but I would like to eventually get a job 

Again there are consistent findings, with the Anglo-Australians indicating their greater feelings 

about being employed no maner what, compared with the Greeks' apparently greater selectivity. A 

total of 60 per cent of Greeks agree with this item compared to 43 per cent of the Italians and 34 per 

cent of the Italians disagree with this item compared to 20 per cent of the Greeks. This fits with the 

previous findings m that the Italian appears to have a very strong need/desire to fmd ^acceptable' 

work. 

Attitude fourteen: // society did not look down on those receiving unemployment benefits I would be 
happy to receive them rather than work 

Although neither group endorses this item strongly, Greeks are more likely to, 16 per cent compared 
to 6 per cent and less likely to disagree, 57 pe r cent compared to 66 per cent. This may again indicate a 
strong need in the lulian to find the *right job. 

Italian and Anglo- Australian. The Italiansand Anglo- Australians do not differ on any attitudes other 
than those already described in seaion 10.4 (i.e. 3, 5, 10, 17). 

Greek and Anglo- Australian. The Greeks and Anglo- Australians differ on attimdcs 4 and 8 as well as 
5, 10, II and 17. 

Attitude four: It does not matter whether or not I get any money for my work as long as I am 
happy with what I do. 

A total of 37 per cent of the Greeks compared to 20 per cent of the Anglo-Australians agree with this 
statement and 43 per cent compared with 33 per cent disagreed. This is the only item which docs not 
appear to fit with previous results. However it may indicate once again the dual role for work for the 
Greeks and it may also indicate that working = employment for Anglo-Australians. 

These breakdowns add further support to the overall trends already noted and defmitely reinforce 
the idea of basic idealogical differences towards work and employment between the three groups. It 
is important to add here that by far the largest proportion of all groups indicate a strong desire to work 
and be employed. None of the groups wish to be unemployed as an alternative except for very small 
percentages. It may be that these small numbers of people in all three groups will become important 
in the future as available )obs for any group become smaller relative to those seeking jobs. BeLig able 
to identify those happy to remain unemployed may become a great asset to both those so indicating 
and those most needing/desiring a job. 
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10.6 Analytic of the Behavioural Intention Scale by ethnic group— overall ethnic 
differences 

The three grcupr. difTcred on nine of these twelve uems. The following is a descnotion of the results 
hnd some tentative conclusions. 

Behavioural Intention (BI) 18- Reading jobs vacant columns in my local newspaper. 
Sixty-four per cent of the Italians compared to 33 per cent of the Anglo- Australians and 3 1 per cent 
of the Greeks indicate they are willing to do this. 69 per cent of the Greeks, 67 per cent of the Anglo- 
Australians and only 36 per cent of the Lalians indicate uncertainty (see Figure 10.2(a)). 

BI 19: Asking my father to help me find a job 

All groups indicpte uncertainty abou: this item ahhough this result is at variance wif the source of 
their employment. It may 1 that the parents sought jobs and presented the: to the young people 
rather than that the young people requested that this be done. Of the three groups the Italians arc 
most likely to indicate willingness to do this and ±is f.ts with their source of employment pattern. 

BI 20: Going to rhe Commonwealth Employment Service 

Sixty-two per cent of rhe Italians compared to 43 per cent of the Greeks ami 36 pc: c.nt of the Anglo- 
Australians indicate their intention of doing this. Sixty-four per cent of the Anglo-Australians 
10 2(b)) ^''"'''^'''^ ^^'"^ ^® ce"^ of the Italians ^ce Figure 

BI 21: Asking my employed friends to help me find a job 

Thirty-six percent of the Italians compared to 20 per rent of the Greeks and 16 per cent of the Anglo- 
Australians ind.-ite a willingness to do this. Seventy-nine per cent of the Anglo-Australians and 76 
per cent of the Greeks however indicate uncertainty about this. 

BI 22: Applying for the dole 

l^orty-one per cer t of the Italians compared to 2 1 ner cent of the Greeks an-^ ^ 4 per cent of the Anglo- 
Australians indicat<i willingness to do this. The Anglo-Australians and G. eks again have high 
percentages m the unsure category (79 and 77 per cent respectively). 

BI 23. Going to onj interviews set up for me, even if I ihink I will ,ot get the job 
Fifty per cent of th ans indicate a wiUingness to do this followed by the Anglo-Australians and 
Greeks at 33 per c .,id 32 per cent. Forty-eight per cent of the Italians, 64 percent of the Anglo- 
Australians and 6^ per cent of the Grf^ks are unsure (see Figure 10.2(c)). 

BI 24: Reading the jobs vacant columns in .he Anglo- Australian or some other major newspaper 
Both Italians and Greeks indicate a greatei percentage of those willing to do this than the Anglo- 
Austrahanc (^1 per cent and 28 per cent compared to 20 per cent). All these groups show large 
percentages ,n the unsure categon (68 pe^ cent, 65 per cent and 79 per cent respectively). 

BI 26- Reminding people of jobs i) ey said might become available 

Thirty-six per cent of the Italians, 24 per cent of the Greeks and 18 per cent of the Anglo-Australians 
indicate a willingness to do this. Most ofthe rest were mthe unsure category (62 percent, 74 percent 
and 82 per cent respecuvpiy). 

BI 29: Going to a course recommended by CES, careers advisers or employers 
Forty-four per cent ofthe Italians, 2o per cen. ofthe Greeks and 25 per cent ofthe Anglo-Australians 
indicate a willmgness to do this with 56 per cent, 73 per cent and 73 per cent lespectively m the 
unsure category 
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I'igj 10 2 Percentages who probabl) would, are unsure, or who probably would not car, 7 out the selected 
behavioural intentions, according to ethnic background 
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Once again overall patterns emerge but the patterns are more difficult to interpret. The most clear 
pattern is the strong indication of the Italians to do anything which might result in employment. This 
fits nicely with their already observed attitude towards finding a job. The Anglo-Australian*s 
patterns on the other hand at first do not appear to merge well. On the one hand he appears to have a 
very strong desire (need) to work and on the other appears unsure whether he will go out and do the 
activities most like!> to get him a job. However if the smaU number of Anglo-Australians actually 
unemployed is recalled (fifteen) then perhaps what is seen is a reflection of their reduced need to 
consider engagmg in these job-seeking behaviours. The Greeks continue to indicate a more laissez- 
fatre attitude towards job seeking presumably only being wiUing to engage in these activities if the job 
IS seen as acceptable. Considerable caution about accepting these interpretations is advised and as is 
seen later other important variables as yet unanalysed may be major influences on these patterns. 

10.7 DifTcrcncrs in the scale between the various ethnic groups 

As with the attitude scale each pair of ethnic groups was further analysed for differences in the BI 
scale. It was found that no further differences emerged. The Greeks and Anglo- Australians differed 
sigmficantly only on item 18, whereas the Greeks and Italians and the Anglo- Australians and 
Italians, differed significantly on items 18-23 and 29. It was therefore the Italians as a group that 
were different. 1 hey appeared more willing to engage in any activity that might be seen to get them a 
)ob. 

10.8 Sex differences on the AtUcude Scale 

The first analysis made on the sex differences was to break down the groups by sex alone without 
regard to ethnic origin. When this was done males and females differed on five of the attitude items. 
As in previous sections each attitude is described and then they are put together to show the overall 
pattern. 

Attitude ten. // it neurit that I would have to leave home to get employment I would rather leave home 
than remain unemployed 

As would be expected more males (49 per cent) were willing to leave home than females (35 percent) 
and more females disagreed with this item (30 per cent coaipared with 19 per cent of males). (Sec 
Figure 10.3(a).) This is in line with expected cultural differences between the sexes. 

Attitude thirteen: There is nothing wrong with be *tg unemployed 

Forty-seven per cent of the females agreed with this compared to 36 per cent of the males and 24 per 
cent of the males disagreed with this compared to 1 1 per cent of the females (see Figure 10.3(b)). This 
again is in line with cultural values as many women are not in the work force, being married instead; 
also the pressure on women to work per se is far less as the conventional wisdom still is, why worry as 
she wiU probably get married anyway? Working is to a ccruin extent, marking time, in the minds of 
some girls and some of their parents too. 

Attitude fourteen: // society did not look down on those receiving unemployment benefits I would be happy 
to receive them rather than work 

Fourteen per cent of the males agreed with this compared to 6 per cent of the females and 22 per cent 
of the males were neutral compared to 30 per cent of the females. This is harder to interpret. A 
possible explanation might be that, as women more often stay longer in the family home than men 
and as this is seen as acceptable, the need to accept unemployment benefits may be less. They may 
not see unemployment benefits as an alternative that is relevant to them (see Figure 10.3(c)). 

Attitude fifteen: There is nothing wrong with receiving unemployment benefits if you cant find work 
Eighty-six per cent of the females compared to 76 per cent of the males agreed with this. The only 
explanation which might account for these seemingly inconsistent trends is that the female, while not 
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Figure 10 3 Percentages agreeing, neutral or disagreeing with selected attitude items, according to sex 
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seeing benefits as necessary for herself, may know of males who are unable to find work an i need the 
benefits to hve. Males having a stronger pressure to work may also feci the correspondingly strong 
pressure to resist *going on the dole' (see Figure 10.3(d)). 

Attitude sixteen: It is degrading to have to apply for unemployment benefits 
Thirty-six per cent of the males and 1 7 per cent of the females agreed with this. Forty-seven per cent 
of the females compared to 34 per cent of the males disagreed. This tends to support the tentative 
explanation offered above. The female being less likely to need unemployment benefits for herself is 
more likely to accept her unemployed male frienu^' need and probably sees having to apply as a 
necessity and right. However, to the male, who is in tic position of being unemployed and needing 
money, having to apply is seen as undesirable (sec Figure 10.3(e)). 

If we put the patterns of the five attitude items together it further reinforces a differential view 
towards being employed. It appears that to the female working may be dependent on t>'pc of job and 
where it is; it may be chat she can afford to be or is encouraged to be more scleaive. The male on the 
other hand has strong pressures put on him by society to find employment and is less likely to be 
supported by the family or to receive encouragement to be selective than is his female counterpart. 
He IS correspondingly less easy-going about his attitude to unemployment but, as the response on 
attitude fourteen highlights, he may be starting to show that lifting the pressure would free him to be 
more accepting of those unemployed and of unemployment per se. 

Sex differences by eihmc groups on the Attitude Scale 

The next step in the analysis was a breakdown of the scores by sex and ethnic origin. This set of 
results produced very interesting patterns and helped to make clearer which of the differences were 
due to sex and which to ethnic origin. 

Greek Males and Females: The Greek males and females differed on three of the attitude items. These 
differences are consistent over other breakdowns of the data and can be accepted fairly confidently as 
indicating a trut set of differences in attirjdes. 

Attitude six: Only those people with an interesting job can be expected to do their best work 
Fifty-eight per cent of the Greek males compared to 30 per cent of the Greek females agreed and 14 
per cent of the Greek males compared to 30 per cent of the Greek females disagreed with this item. 
The importance of the type of job, noted to be a feature of the Greeks as a group (season 1 0.4), may 
be predominantly a male feature. This finding may also rcflea cither (1) the Greek girk' easier time 
to get an acccpublc job (e.g. as a typist) or (2) the Greek girb* easier time at home, that is, the smaller 
pressure put on the girb to get a job per se. 

Attitude nine: If society were more accepting, I would happily remain unemployed 
None of the Greek males agreed with this and 86 per cent disagreed. While only 7 per cent of the 
females agreed, 36 per cent were neutral and only 58 per cent disagreed strongly. Here again it 
appears that it is the male who is the one needing to find a job that is acceptable to him and his family/ 
society as the alternative option does not apply. This reinforces the pattern already seen that for the 
Greek male the job somehow helps to define his place in society and it may indeed be helping the 
Greek male to define himself 

Attitude sixteen: It is degrading to have to take unemployment benefits 

Thirty-five per cent of the males compared to 14 per cent of the females agreed with this item and 2 1 
pei cent of the males compared to 43 per cent of the females were neutral This again continues to 
support the importance to the Greek male of being employed but as will be seen again and again the 
type of )ob isai most important and m some cases makes taking unemployment benefits acceptable. 
Overall the pattern supports what was already outlined about ^^c Greeks and employment. 
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However, now it can be more clearly seen that it is the Greek males that mainly feel this way and m 
this respea can be seen to define work differently from the Greek females. 

Italian Males and Females: Italian males and femaler differ at attitude items 1 0, 1 3 and 1 6. The results 
of these three attitude items are consistent with the overall culn ral interpretations. 

Attitude ten: If it meant that I would have to leave home to get employment I would rather leave home 
thai 'emain unemployed 

Forty-seven per cent of the males and 24 p che females agreed with this item. Twenty per 

cent of the males compared to 40 per cent icmales disagreed. This finding is in Ibe with 
expected cultural values concerning the family and its role of protection over the female members. 

Attitude thirteen: There is nothing wrong with being unemployed 

Forty-nine ^ - cent of the females and 31 per cent of the nules agree with this statement whereas 25 
per cent of the males and only 9 per cent of the females disagree. Once again we may be seeing a 
differential view of work as we have abready seen exists within the Greek population. It is possible 
that this difference is mainly due to sex rather than to ethnic origin. 

Attitude sixteen: It is degrading to have :o apply for unemployment benefits 

Forty-one per cent of the males compared to 18 per cent of the females agreed with this item and 27 
per cent of the males compared to 53 per cent of the females disagreed. This is again in line with the 
already postulated view of a difference in the meaning of being employed. 

Overall the Italian males and females dc not appear very different from the Greek males and 
females except that the family seems to be most important to the Italian female. 

Anglo- Australian Males and Females. No differences emerged between the Anglo- Australian males 
and females overall. 

The pattern that is most obvious here and which appears consistent is that for the Greeks and 
Itahans a difference in the definition of employment exists between males and females. Because no 
differences occurred within the Anglo-Australian sample it must be concluded that this difference in 
the definition of work depends upon the country of origin. To both the Greek and Italian males being 
.employed appears to cany with it more than just a money -making function. It is probably being used 
to help define self and is certainly seen as helping to define place within tlie family and society. The 
Greek and Italian females are less likely to see employment as essential to their place in society and 
this is what would be expected if marriage is seen as the goal or end in itself rather than employment. 

In both cases, the greatest differences between these groups and Anglo- Australians come from the 
Greek males and the Italian males. Of the three groups the Greek males appear to invest in the type of 
job with the greatest amount of power to define self in society, the Italian although doing this, too, 
also sees employment per se as important, while to tlic Anglo-Australian it appears that the most 
important function of a job is to have it. 

When differences by each pair of ethnic groups by sex are examined all the previous trends are 
strengthened and supported. The females particularly appear to be more dissimilar to each other 
than do their male counterparts, perhaps because the pressure to be employed is likely to be stronger 
on any male than on any female and therefore the female is freer to express a more flexible approach 
to employment. 

Greek and Italian Males. Greek and Italian males do dihci on four attitudes. These four attitudes 
reinforce the already explained differences between these groups, that is, the Greek holds a dual 
function for a job, its money-making potential plus itsacccpubility, while the Italian is more likely to 
concentrate on the type of job. It does appear that for the Greek male the task of getting a job must 
carry a lot of stress and pressure. Not only must the job be seen to be the right type of job, it must also 
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make mcncy All that would be alright if the pressure to get a job were not strong, too and so the 
Greek carries additional pressures compared with either the Italian, who seeks the right type of job 
but is less likely to see money as important, or the Anglo- Australian, who seems to just want to have a 
job. 

Greek and Anglo-Austrahan Males. There are only two anitude items on which Anglo- Austrahan and 
Greek males differ. Both of these support the idea that for the Anglo- Australians the most important 
thing is to have a job per se. 

Italian and Anglo-Austrahan Males. The Italian and Anglo- Australian males only differ on one 
attitude Item and this reinforces the idea that for the Italian male the type of job is more important 
than having a job per se while the opposite seems to be true for Anglo-Australians. 

Greek and Italian Females. The Greek and Italian females diffe* on four anitude ite,^*. These 
differences reinforce the idea that the Greek female appears to have a less strong need/desire to get a 
job than docs the Julian female. This may be explained by the fact that the Greek female's family 
puts less pressure on her to get a job than the Italian female's family, or it may indicate a more 
selective approach to the type of work considered appropriate. This laner explanation is more in line 
with the overall ethnic differences noted in section 10.4. 

Greek and Anglo- Australian Females. Greek and Anglo- Australian females also differ ^n four anitude 
Items although not the same four on which the Greeks and Italians differ. Once again the results 
support the already reported trends, that is, the Anglo- A.ustralian female appears to want a job/vr 
while the Gicek female appears more selective about where the job is and what type of job it is. She 
appears more willing to wait for the 'right' job. 

Italian and Anglo-Australian Females. Italian and Anglo-Australian females differ on five anitude 
Items. Heie again the noted cultural difference between Italians and Anglo-Australians is supported. 
The Anglo- Australian female is more likely to sec a job as imporwnt while the Italian female is 
more likely to be selective in the place of employment and type of job. She is more likely to look for 
the *right* employment. 

Overall the panem of cultural differences is supported. The breakdown by sex adds an additional 
difference in definition of employment but within this basic difference the cultural differences still 
appear. Attitudes towards employment by sex and ethnic origin have important effects overall, in 
that males, whether Greek, Italian or Anglo- Australian, tend to share thr {iame oasic values and/or 
pressures about the need to be employed, whereas females, whether Greek, Italian or Anglo- 
Australian, appear to share the same basic flexibility in the approach to being employed. The only 
real exception to this is the Anglo-Australian female who appears to share more common attitudes 
towards work with her male counterpart more often. This is not surprising as in a culture such as 
Australia one would expect that the influence of 'women's lib.' would be more likely to have an effect 
on Anglo-Australians than on cultures holding more traditional sex roles. It is not meant to imply 
that Greek or Italian cultures do not also have a form of women's liberation; in Australia, however, 
the laws are being gradually chiinf^ed to lend legal as well as moral support to the claims of women for 
equality in work. 

The following pages present two tables showing which items each of the groups differed on. Each 
anitude measure is analysed separately. Only those items for which the differences in the 
distnbutions were statistically significant at the 5 per cent level were included in the analyses. Many 
more closely approached this level, which tends to lend further support for the conclusion that ethnic 
origin docs affect the person's altitudes towards employment. 
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10.9 DifTerences on the Behavioural Intention (BI) Scale by sex and ethnic group 

If Table 10.3 is examined it is apparent that the differences noted on the BI scale are almost all 
accounted for by the Italian female. The Italian female indicates a greater wi"ingness to do any of the 
listed activities than her male counterpart and Greek or Anglo-Australian females. Most of these 
differences are significant at the .001 per cent level. 

BI 19. Asking my father to help me find a job 

This item discriminated between Greek males and females with the males being more willing to do 
this. The Greek male is also more willing than the Anglo-Australian male to do this although the 
percentage of jobs found through parents is considerably lower than that of Anglo- Australians (11 
compared to 19 per cent). This was also the only item which discriminated between males as a group 
and females as a group with the males being more likely to be willing to do this. 

BI 2o. Reminding people of jobs they said might become available 

This is the only other item which is accounted for by a group other than Italian females. The Greek 
male is more likely than his female counterpart to be willing to do this. 

What makes Italian females so different from every other group? If Table 10.2, which shows the 
differences between ethnic groups, is examined it can be easily seen that here too the differences are 
accounted for by the Italians as a group. Although the males do not differ significantly from any of 
the other groups on their own, there is a definite trend that indicates that of all the groups the Italian 
is the one most willing to try the various activities which might lead to a job. 

This must reflect an important cultural value. Working would seem to be extremely important to 
the Italian, however, as tL type of job is also important the amount of job seeking to get the *right' 
type of job would piobably be greater than if the Italian simply wished to be employed ^ i^, as the 
Anglo-Australian apparently does. 

What is soli puzzling is why the Italian female is apparently under greater pressure to be looking 
for employment. It might be that she needs to be at least engaged in job seeking if not employed. Or, 
it may be that this desire/need to engage in every form of job-seeking activity comes from within the 
Italian female stereotype thus it is not necessary for the parents to exert pressure as her role is already 
clearly defined and therefore the pressure is internal. Only further study would resolve this proble m. 

The next pages contain the graphs of the distributions for the five attitude items which 
discriminated between the ethnic groups overall, which from the basis of the explanations about the 
differences between the groups. There are also graphs of three of the behavioural intention items 
which are typical of the types of distributions between the groups on these items. In every case the 
Italian distribution differs from the Anglo-Australian and Greek distributions more than either of 
the other two differ from each other. 

10.10 The effects of ernployment on Attitude and Behavioural Intention (BI) Items 

On the intervie schedule there were two questions which dealt with current employment status— 
question four and question forty-six. Both of these looked at employment status, one by time 
unemployed l^efore current job and the other by examining those on unemployment benefits and 
those not on unemployment benefits. The analysis looks at both of these questions. Table 10.4 
illustrates the breakdown by number, ethnic origin and sex of question 4 and Table 10.5 illustrates 
breakdown by number, ethnic origin and sex of question 46. 

Question forty-six 

Question forty-six is examined first. Its relevant categories are 

1. Working— full time or part time 

2. Not working and on unemployment benefits 

3. Not working and not on unemployment benefits 
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Table 10 2 Items on the Attitude Measures which discriminate between the ethnic groups 



Groups 


AttttuA^ It^wnt 
*\iiHi*UK HCrrU 


Bfhavtoural Intention Items 


Greek, Itelian and Anglo-Australian 
Greek & Italian 
Greek & Anglo-Austrahan 
Italian & Anglo-Austraiian 


3,5,10,11 & 17 
3,8,1 1,14 & 17 
4,5,8,10,11 & 17 
3,5,10 & 17 


18,19,20,21,22,23,26 & 29 
18,19,20,21,22,23 & 29 
19 

18,19,20,21,22,23,26 & 29 


Table 10 3 Items on the Attitude Measures which discriminate between ethnic Kroups divided bv 
sex (1980-81 survey) 


Group 


Aiiituae Items 


Behavioural Intention Items 


Greek Males & Females 
Italian Males & Females 
Anglo-Australian Males and Females 
Greek V Italian Males 
Greek & Italian females 
Greek & Anglo-Australian Males 
Greek & Anglo-Australian Females 
Italian & Anglo- Australian Males 
Italian & Anglo- Australian Females 


6,9,16 
1,10,13 & 16 
No differences 
3,6,9,17 
1.8,9,11 
10,11 19 
2,5,10 & 17 
5 

1,3,5,10 & 17 


19&26 
18,19,20,22 ^29 
No difTercnccs 
No difTercnccs 
18,19,20,21,22,23,26 & 29 

No difTcrenoes 
No difTercnccs 
18,19,20,21,22,23,26 & 29 


Males and females 


10,13,14,15 & 16 





Table 10.4 Fmployment status of the sample by ethnic group and sex, as used in the attitude 
analysis (1980-81 survey) 

"^w** Greek Italian Anglo-Australian 



Males Females fyfaies Females Males Females 



Currently employed 


27 


29 


32 


35 


45 


33 


Currently employed after 














4 months unemployed 


14 


14 


8 


15 


1 


10 


Currently unemployed 


11 


3 


9 


18 


6 


9 


Total 


52 


56 


49 


68 


J/ 


52 
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Table 10.5* Chanctcritdct of the unemployed pcrtont in the Munple by ethnic froup and sezt a« 
used in the attitude analysis (1980-81 survey) 



Status G^fik halian Angl<hAu$tralum 





Males 


Females 


MaUs 


Females 


Males 


Females 


Currently employed 


41 


43 


40 


50 


46 


43 


Currently unemployed 
and on benefits 


9 


9 


7 


13 


5 


5 


Currently unemployed 
and not on benefits 


2 


4 


2 


5 


1 


4 



Total 52 56 49 68 52 52 



There were four attitude items which discriminated between the three groups but as the number in 
category three was small (eighteen) it was decided to look only at the broader groups of employed and 
unemployed. The first breakdown was a general one of total emplryed and total unemployed and 
there were five attitude items which discriminated between these iwo groups. 

Attitude ten: // n meant that I would have to leave home to get employment I would rather leave home 
than remam unemployed 

More employed agreed with this item (45 per cent) then unemployed (29 per cent) and less 
disagreed (22 per cent and 36 per cent respectively). This is in line wi'^h previously noted cultural 
trends that Greeks and Italians are less likely to leave home to get a job and more likely to be 
unemployed (see Figure 10.4(a)). 

Attitude eleven: / would rather work at anything than be unemployed 

Thirty-five per cent of those unemployed disagreed with this item compared to 16 per cent of those 
employed and 47 per cent of the employed agreed compared to 28 per cent of those unemployed. 
Once again it appears to be cultural values that determine the answer to this question. For the Italians 
and Greeks the nature of work appears to have a lot of personal identity and social status attached to it 
and therefore the type of job is very important. As we do not have a large enough sample of Anglo- 
Australians who are unemployed it is diffirult to know whether the same trends would 'Emerge on this 
question; previous results would tend to suggest not (see Figure i0.4(b)). 

Attitude twelve* Betng unemployed means that society looks down on you as lazy 

Seventy per cent of those unemployed agree with this compared to 48 per cent of the employed. It is 
not surprising that the results are in this direction and this requires no further explanation (see 
Figure 104(c)). 

Attitude seventeen: It ts nght to take unemployment benefits if the jobs you would like are not available 

The results are in line with expectations with 70 per cent of the unemployed agreeing with this item 
compared to 43 per cent of those employed. It is difficult to isolate the effects of unemployment and 
ethnic background on this question but previous results suggest ethnic origin accounts for most of 
the difference noted (see Figure 10.4(d)). 

To be sure that ethnic origin and not time unemployed was the major contributor a regression 
analysis was done on the items. Items ten had ethnic origin at the top of the list followed by 
employment status, but attitude seventeen had the reverse order, employment status followed by 
ethnic origin. It would appear that the right to go on umemploymcnt benefits until the desired job 
comes along may be ^.le of the factors that differentiate those a ho take jobs that come and are 
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Figure 10 4 Percentages agreeing, neuiral or disagreeing with selected attitude items, according to whether 
employed or unemploved 
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therefore employed from those who prefer to wait it out. Three other questions anempted to get at 
the idea that being unemployed was okay as long as society accepted it and a job was waiting 
eventually. On twoof these items (items Sand 14) ethnic origin was the primary source of variation, 
whereas on item 9 time unemployed and sex were the important contributors. It would appear that a 
complex definition of employment is required to take into account the variations noted between 
ethnic groups and such a definition is examined in section 1 0. 1 5. A few hypotheses arc offered as 
possi>^le explanations to account for the differences. 

The other item which discriminated between the two groups and whose regression showed 
employment status as the major contributor was item 12: *I would rather work at anything than be 
unemployed' Maybe there is some factor in those unemployed which makes them less likely to just 
take any job— perhaps length of nmc, the next most important contributor on this item, is what is the 
important variable 

Some light is shed on the problem if each ethnic group is examined separately. Item 11, for 
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example, mccly refleas the interaction of ethnic origin and employment. In the case of the Greeks 
this Item docs not discriminate between the two groups. There is a slight tendency for those 
unemployed to disagree with this item and the corresponding slight tendency of those employed to 
agree with this item. It is obvious however that being Greek affects the way this item is answered as 
much as being employed and unemployed. The Italians and Anglo- Australians on the other hand do 
show discrimination between those employed and those unemployed. The Italian is more likely to 
disagree with this item if he is unemployed and more likely to agree if he is employed. This trend is 
even more marked in the Anglo-AusiraUan. If we accept that employment plays a different role 
according to culture and that to the Anglo-Australian the norm is to be employed *no matter what*, 
then it is not unreasonable to assume that some of those unemployed chose to remain so as they are 
more selective about the job they take. This would be true to a lesser degree with the Italian who 
tends to be more likely to hunt for a certain type of |ob in the first place. 

These observations are supported when the number and items themselves arc examined by ethnic 
group. The Greeks only differ in one, the Italians in three and the Anglo- Australian on five! This is 
the largest number of items to discriminate Jie Anglo- Australians in any of the breakdowns to date. 
This tends to give credence to the ide'i that employment itself rather than ethnic influences 
determines the Anglo- Australians' answir. 

The Greek Differences 

Attitude thirteen: There ts nothing wrong with being unemployed 

Those unemployed tend to both agree and disagree more with this item (58 per cent and 25 per cent) 
than those employed (42 per cent and 1 5 per cent). These results probably reflect the degree to which 
the various fu-^tions of employment influence the individual. A discussion of these influences 
follows in 10.15. 

The Italian Differences. 

Item eleven was discussed earlier. 

Attitude twelve- Being unemployed means (hat society looks doun on you as lazy 

The unemployed Italian is fir more likely to agree with this than the employed Italian (74 per cent 

and 48 per cent) 

Attitude seventeen: It .5 right to take unemployment benefits if the jobs you would like are unavailable 
Again the unemployed Itahan is more likely to agree with this than the employed Italian (82 per cent 
and 43 per cent). 

The Anglo- Australian Differences 

Attitude one- The happiest people are those whose work is something they can do whether or not they are 
employed 

The unemployed Anglo-Australian is less likely to agree and more likely to disagree than the 
employed Anglo-Australian (52 per cent and 40 per cent compared with 2 per cent and 20 per cent 
respectively). Once again the Anglo-Australian's desire to be employed is noticeable. 

Attitude three: The only purpose of working is to make money 

The unemployed Anglo-Australian is far more likely to agree with this than his employed 
counterpart (73 per cent and 33 per cent). Obviously the money/security funaion of employment 
begins to assume great importance when it is denied the Anglo-Australian. No other ethnic group 
showed this marked tendency to polarise the function of work when unemployed. This might reflect 
the fact that for many Anglo- Australians unemployment has not been a problem and therefore 
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moncy/sccurity not so much cither. Once fa.ed with the probler ♦he security/money function 
assumes greater importance. 

Attitude eleven was dealt with before. 

Attitude twelve; Being unemployed means that society looks down on you as lazy 

The unemployed Anglo-Australian is far more likely to agree with this (73 per cent) thai, .he 
employed Anglo-Australian (45 per cent). 

Attitude seventeen: It is right to take unemployment benefits if the jobs you would like ate unavailable 

The unemployed Anglo-Austrahan is far more likely to agree with this (60 per cent) than the 
employed Anglo-Australian (32 per cent). 
TTiese last two results add nothing new to the picture. 

The final breakuown on this question was that by sex. Employed males differed from unemployed 
males on four attitude items and employed females differed from imemployed females on two 
anitude items. 

Male Differences 

Attitude four: It does not matter whether or not I get any money for my work as long as I am happy with 
what I do 

Fifty»four per cent of those unemployed disagreed with this item compared to 30 per cent of those 
employed. This finding lends further support to the hypothesis outlined before. To be male carries 
with It the expectation that he will be the provider of security/ money to the family, either his parental 
home (where he may be contributor) or his own home. 

Attitude eleven: / would rather work at anything than be unemployed 

Fifty per cent of the unemployed males disagreed with this statement compared to 9 per cent of those 
employed. It docs appear that those un'^mployed may be adding a selectivity factor to their search for 
work. It may be that their desire to work is less than their desire to work at a particular type of job. 

Attitude twelve: Being unemployed means that society looks down on you as lazy 

Those unemployed are more likely to agree (77 per cent) with this item than those employed (49 per 
cent). 

Attitude seventeen: It is rtght to take unemployment benefits if the jobs you would like are not available 

Those unemployed arc far more likely to agree with this item (81 per cent) than those employed (41 
per cent). 

These last two items merely reflect the persistent trend on these issues. 
Female Differences 

Attitude nine' // the society I hi^ tn were more accepting, I would happily remain unemployed 

Those unemployed are more likely to be unsure about this item (41 per cent) and less likeiy to 
disagree (51 per cent) than those employed (20 per cent and 74 per cent respectively). 
It was noted before that the female is able to be more flexible in her approach to employment. 

Attitude ten: If it meant that I would have to leave home to get empit^yment I would rather leave home 
than remain unemployed 

Those unemployed are less likely to agree with this item (20 per cent) than those employed (40 per 
cent) and more likely to disagree (48 per cent and 24 per cent respcaively). As more Greek and 
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Italian females are unemployed and they are also less likelv to want to leave home, this result is 
pcedictable. 



Behavioural Intentions (BI) and Employment Status 

There is only one behavioural intention which discriminates between the two groups— BI27. 

BI 27: Remaining at school until I have completed Higher School Certificate 

Those employed are slightly more likely to be unsure about this item (73 per cent) compared to the 
unemployed (67 per cent) and the unemployed more likely to disagree (8 per cent) than the employed 
(2 per cent). 

If the B I items are further broken down by ethnic group and sex only one other item emerges as 
significant but the source of the overall differences noted above become clear. 

Greek Differences 

BI 25: Asking my girlfriend or boy fried to help me find work 

More employed Greeks will probably do this ( 1 6 per cent) than unemployed (6 per cent). Most of the 
responses are in the unsure interval in both groups. It appears that there is a general cultural 
reluctance to do this but those employed show that they are slightly more willing. 

BI 27: Remaining at high school until I have completed Higher School Certificate 

Seventeen per cent of unemployed Greeks probably will not stay at school compared to 6 per cent of 
those employed. Whether this reflects actual practice is open to question but as Greeks tend to stay 
longer at school anyway it probably docs. 

Italian Differences 

No differences were noted on any Behavioural Intention item. 

Anglo-Australian Differences 

No differences were nuted on any Behavioural item. 

Males Differences. 

No diffeiences were noted on any Behavioural Intention item 

Female Differences 

BI 25: Asking my girlfriend or boyfriend to help me find work 

Employed females are slightly more hkely to do this (12 per cent) than unemployed females (4 per 
cent). The majority are in the unsure category and this again reflects the general reluctance to use this 
form of job seeking. 

BI 27: Remaimng at school until I have completed Higher School Certificate 

Employed females are more likely to do this (28 per cent) than unemployed females (18 per cent;. 

As with the attitude items the BI items were subjected to a regression analysis. The variation in BI 
25 was accounted for most by time unemployed, followed by ethnic group and so was BI 27 although 
other factors such as sex and employment status tended to weigh almost equally. 

It appears that the longer you are employed the more likely things which might have been rejected 
before might now be considered. Although the level of agreement with these items is still less than 
those of the employed group o-^ could postulate a new and changing view of the activities. 

To understand this, time unemployed was looked at and the results aie set out in section 10.1 1 . 
However, as neither of the items above reach a significant level they are not discussed in that seaion. 
They do however toUow the trend proposed— in terms of total time unemployed there is a slight drop 
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m inicntion to do the actrnty over time but it is still higher than those who have never been 
unemployed. Tables 10.6-10.9 illustrate the trends and it can be seen that m general they dosuppon 
the hypothesis. 

Question four 

Question four relates to current emplryment status and time unemployed before the current job and 
as such it was tht next question in the analysis to be looked at. Althorgh orJy two categcnes of 

Tsble 10.6. Total time unemployed and its effect or BI 25 
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previous unemplcyment arc covered in thie (Question, it was this question which first indica ed the 
iirportance of the time unemployed and its effect on attitude items. Its categories are. 

1. Now emp»oyed — was unemployed for less than four months 

2. Now employed — was unemployed for four or more months 

3. Now unemployed 

Five of the attitude items discrimiiia e between the three groups. The results of these are best 
represented graphically (see Figures 1 0. 5(a) to (e)). 1 1 can be seen from the graphs that sometimes the 
employed groups resemble each other, sometimes the currently employed afterfour or more months 
unemployed more closely resemble the unemployed group and sometimes it is between the two. 

If we examine the attitudes themselves no definite pattr»Ti emerges. On the two attitude items 
which might relate directly to getting a job, 10 and 1 1, the currently employed after four months 
unemployed group resembles the unemployed group on item 10 and the employed group on item 1 1 . 
On items 1 2 and 1 7 the currently employed group occupies an intermediate position between the two 
other groups and in item 13 it resembles the unemployed group more closely. 

What these results tend to suggest is that some change is occurring over a period of 
unemployment. No systematic pattern emerges though and the next section attempts to take a closer 
look at time unemployed to see if any pattern can be found. 

Behavioural Intentions end Question four 

Five behavioural intentions discriminated between the three groups. In all cases those now employed 
but who had been unemployed for four months or more were most likely to be willing to do the 
activities. It may V , that there is a peak time to be unemployed which motivates the greatest amount 
of job-seeking and the widest variei> of job Peking activities. The latter interpretation best fi*« the 
results presented ia the next session. 

Interestingly, those unemployed were usually the next most willing group. Being employed may 
lead to a confidence in the method ^hich was successful or it may indicate a lack of necessity to 
consider job-seeking activities that may be distastefiil to most people, e.g. asking parents togetthem 
a )ob. 

10.11 Time unemployed and its effect cn attitudes 

The time unemployea was looked at two ways, first by total number of months unemployed and 
secondly by number of months unemployed before first job. Table 10. 10 shows the distribution of 
the sample according to the duration of unemployment before the first job, while Table 10.1 1 shows 
the distribution i cording to the total time unemployed. The results show that each variable has 
different effects. When the total number of months is examined seven attitude items (**, 10, 1 1, 12, 
1 3, 1 5 and 1 7) discriminate between the groups selected, while when nimiber of months before first 
)ob is examined four attitude items (4, 10, 15 and 17) discrimmate between the groups. 

The easiest way to show the refuhs of this analysis is by graph. Accordingly, each interval is shown 
on the same graph and it can be seen immediately which group? change and f-om which position the 
change is most marked. The firsi !>et of graphs (Figures 10.6(a) to [g]) represent the total number of 
months unemployed, while the next set of graphs (Figures 10.7(oj to (d)) represent the number of 
months unemployed before the first job. 

These results suggest that the length of time unemployed in to.al e; ttxs more of an influence on 
attitude patterns than docs the time unemployed before the first job. What is interesting is that two 
possible explanations suggest themselves, but it is not possible as yet to determine which might be 
the best, or if a combination of both is what is working. 

The most obvious one is that the length of time unemployed influences the attitudes held towards 
being unemployed and on unemployment bentHts. The way in which these attitudes are influenced 
appears to be m changes, usually of one debtee, ♦hct ^s from disagree to unsure, or vice versa, or 
unsure to agree and vice versa. However, there are some attitude it^ms where this does not hold and 
as no fix'"d patter emerges the way is open for speculation. 
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Table 10.10: Dittribution of the uunpk by ethnic group and tex according to time unempioyed 
before flnt fob (1M0~81 survey) 
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Table 10. ^ Distribution of the snmplc by ethnic group and sex according to total time 
unemployed (1960-81 aurvey) 
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If we assume that most people fall on an introvert-extrovert continuum such as that proposed by 
Eyssnck ( 1 952), then a possible explanation begins to make sense of the changes noted. The extrovert 
IS one who is open to stimulation and change, in fact requires it to function efficiently. It is possible 
that under the influence of being unemployed his attitude system begins to change and the changes 
start fain/ soon after being unemployed and continue over the time unemployed until either a new 
stable level is reached or employment is attaiiicd and the attitudes change to be in line with this. 

The introvert on the other hand is slower to react and as such the length of time unemployed will 
be longer before changes are made and the changes will oca'tr less regularly than those " the 
extrovert. If this were the case then the cases where large changes arc seen or where every internal 
group shows a change might be the times at which the more introverted members arc changing. 

Atutudcs are notoriously resistant to permanent change and this may account for, in some cases, 
the similarity between the never employed and the never unemployed groups, when time 
unemployed before first job is examined. However when long-term experience is the factor cxenint 
influence on attitudes then evidence suggests they arc more likely to change and it may be that there 
is an optimum time of being unemployed which is most likely to cause a change in attitudes towards 
employment. In the extrovert this optimum time would come sooner than in the introvert and the 
extrovert would also be more open to experieiicing more than one change. 

This explanation depends largely on psychological factors and i' somewhat complex. However, a 
more economical one is that time unemployed is associated with ethnic origin and sex. That is, there 
are more Greeks unemployed and more ^emales unemployed foi larger periods of time. The 
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Figure 10 5 i'ercentages agreeing, neutral or disagreeing w:th selected attitude items, according to 
employment status (Q 4) 
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Figure 10 6 Pcrantagcs agreeing, neutral or disagreeing witl- seleaed anitudc items, according to the total number of months of unemployment 
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Figure 10 6 continued 
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Figure 10 7- Percentages agreeing, neutral or disagreeing with selected anitudc items, accordm^ months of anemployment 



before the first job 
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'changes' then may not be changes at all bui simply a magnification of the effect of being Greek 
and/or female of any ethnic origin. For example, attitude 10 shows a big rise in the percentage 
disagreeing with this attitude item and both Greeks and Julian females arc the most likely to disagree 
with this item. Again altitude item 17 shows the same pattern although in the opposite direction: 
there is a steady increase in the percentage agreeing and Greeks and females of all ethnic origins are 
most likely to agree with this attitude item. 

The only wl/ to resolve the dilemma is to analyse the attitude items by ethnic origin, sex and time 
unemployed, but the figures would be much too small to be meaningful. It warrants investigation 
though as it ^s of great importance to know what is causing the changes in the attitudes towards 
employment. 

The most probable explanation is a combination of the influence of time unemployed and ethnic 
origin and sex. The more complex explanation based on personality types as denned by Evsenck may 
have validity but would require further investigation. Nevertheless, all results to date suggest that 
the alternative one of influence by ethnic origin and sex is sufficient to explain the changes noted. 

A similar type of explanatio" ''an be offered for the effects of time unemployed before the first job. 

10.12 Time unemployed and its effect on Behavioural Intentions 

The total nme unemployed affects two behavioural intentioa items. 

BI 1 8: After seven months or more of being unemployed the likelihood of looking in a newspaper for 
)ob vacancies decreases. This may be due to the fact that looking through this source has not lead to 
success or it may indicate a more general apathy. The results support the first explanation. 

BI 22: There is naturally enough a steady increase in the likelihood in applying for the dole the 
longer the time unemployed. 

The time unemployed before the first job affects only one behavioural intention item, that of 
applying for the dole, with an incicase in the likelihood of applying over tinr^e. 

These results offer evidence that those unemployed over long periods of time persist in their 
efforts to obtain employment. Although their attitudes towards bcingunemployed may bechangin^ 
they anaintain a steady job-seeking behaviour. This lends strong support tc the already noted trend: 
that to be employed is the pursued goal of most young Australians oj whatever ethnic origin or sex. 

It is also worth noting that attitude item 14 did not single out a particular group. This is the item 
which attempted to identify those who would be happy to be unemployed if society was more 
accepting. This suggests that these people are fairly evenly spread throughout th^ society and are not 
identtfied by ethnic origin or sex. 

10.1 3 Results of the Predictor Variable 

In the methodology Chapter 9 it was shown *hat there was a question included which asked the 
respondent whether they actually did the activity listed in each behavioural intention item. The 
correlation between what they did and their stated intention was significant at p<.000 level. 

While the actual correlation efficient is low, 0.20, this represents a considerable correlation given 
the number of cases involved and is further support for the assertion made by Fishbein and Ajzcn 
(1975), that IS behavioural intentions are a better indicator of behaviour than are attitudes towards 
more r .neral concepts, such as work. The correlation of the predictor variable with the overall 
attitude towards work, employment, unemployment and unemployment benefits was .1391 
(p< 006) This sttll represents a good correlation and as such reflects the superiority of the Fishbein 
and Ajzen method of assessing attitudes. 

Othe. Ings were that the more you do most of the activities associated with )ob seeking, the 
more likely you were to get a job. Exceptions to this are being female, especially Italian female wher: 
the results are morr variable. 

The overall trends are as follows: 
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1 There is evidence to suggest that although |ob seeking persists over long periods of 
unemployment there is a gradual lessening of such behaviour which is not surprising if it is not 
yielding success. 

2. The longer one is unemployed the more likely it is that the job will be obtained through family 
friends 

3 There is also a position correlation between the number of things done to get a )ob and the source 
of the |ob being through relative or family. 

4. There is a strong relationship between the parents on their attitudes towards activities for job 
seeking — at least in the perception of their children. 

5. Most of their friends and boy/girl friends echo the parent's feelings although to a lesser degree. 
6 There is a much lower association bctwen the wishes to comply with the expectation of one parent 

and the wishes to comply with the expectation of the other. It would seem that in many cases the 
mother or the father is seen ?s the one to comply with. Boyfriends and girlfriends also exert an 
influence but to a lesser degree and the friends are least likely to be influential inthis area. This is a 
somewhat surprising finding. The parents are obviously still seen as the ones whose wishes are 
most imponant to the person in the area of employment. Maybe this is a reflection cf the stronger 
influence '-f the family on those of Greek or Italian ethnic origin. 

10J4 DifTerences in concepts according to ethnic origin, sex and employment sUtus 

The analysis to date has been an item analysis and although an at/Aoc grouping of the results was used 
to discover trends basically each item stands on its own. However the attitude items were also 
grouped together in a number of different combinations to represent measurement of certain 
selected concepts. Where necessary items were reverse scored for consistency. The following is an 
outline of the results obtained and the> basically lend support to the picture already outline'^ 

The first set of results looked at the definition of work— was it the same as being employed, or did it 
include a broader definition? To look at this the following attitude items were selected, 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 1 1 
and 1 4 The scores on these items were added and the average score found. These averages were 
tested by means of a t test between means in ethnic origin, sex and employment status. None of thet 
tests were significant. No groups thereibre pictured work and employment in a different way from 
any of :ne other groups. Item analysis revealed that essentially work = employment in the eyes of 
most of the respondents. The second concept looked at was the primary function of working — is it for 
money/security or some other function such as self-identity etc? The attitude items seleaed were 3, 
4, 5, 14, 15, 16 and 17. Greeks and Italians were significantly more likely to see that the primary 
funaion of working was for money than were the Anglo- Australians (p<.000 and p<.001, 
respectively) As money is bringing security as well as status then this fits with the picture we have of 
Greeks and Italians These who were unemployed for more than four months also tended to put the 
function of money first (p<.006) but as those unemployed for long periods tend also to be Greeks, it 
is hard to determine whelher the results are a function of ethnic origin or of time unemployed. 

The next concept looked at was whether work was seen as a source of satisfaction or merely as a 
mone> maker. The items selected were 1, 4, 6 aad 17. Greeks were more likely to see work as a source 
of satisfaaion (p< 05) than Italians and (p<.002) Anglo-Australians. Those unemployed forfouror 
more months (p<.025) and those currently unemployed (p<.05) also saw work this way. As before 
the proportion of Greeks is high in these two categories ai.u the reason for these particular results is 
unclear. Hov ever the fact that as a group Greeks view work as an important source of satisfaction 
lends further support to the trends previously discussed. 

Docs societv help to define selP To test the attitudes towards this items 5, 9, 12 and 14 were 
selected Once again the Greeks were more likely to see society as helpir.5 to define self than Anglo- 
Australians (p<.005). Itahans also differed from Anglo-Australians on this (p<.006). A« Anglo* 
Australians claim to be proud of their independence and p»-efer to see themselves as mdividuals 
rather than part of a group this resuh is in 'ine with the cultural stereotype It also fits with the 
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cultural background of Italians and Greeks who come from societies where being part of a group, be 
it community m the case of Italians or a nation on the part of the Greefcj, is important. 

Does work hel p to define ^ sense of selP To test this items 1 , 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 1 0, 1 1 , 1 2, 1 4 and 1 6 
were selected Only males as a group emerged as seeing work as helping to define self. This is in hnc 
with the postulated difference in the role of work between males and females. To work is for the male 
probably the biggest pressure he must tonform to and if it carries with it added functions such ai* 
being a source of satisfaction or a place where self is panially defined, then his attitudes towards 
working must be different from those of the female. The female while being encouraged to work, or 
in some cases not, is also seen as a potential marriage partner and for her this is probably where she 
finds some of her self-identity. 

Is being on unemployment benefits acceptable? Items 14, 15, 16 and 17 were seleaed to test this 
concept. Greeks were more likely to see unemployment benefits as acceptable than Anglo- 
Australians. They arc also more likely to be unemployed. Both those previously unemployed for four 
or more months and those currently unemployed see unemployment benefits as being acceptable. 

Is being employed per se a goal? To test this concept items 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14 and 17 were 
selected There were no significant differences between any of the groups and the range of answers 
wei-e mostly in the unsure category. Perhaps th^ Anglo-Australians would have been exjwaed to 
differ on this one as evidence previously shown indicated it was important. 

The concept of the work ethic was also looked at. For this, items 2, 3, 6, 7, 8, 10, 1 1, 13, 14 and 17 
were selected But all groups tended see work in the same way and they all tended to suppon the 
work ethic. 



10.15 Relating results to the concept of work as outlined in Chapter 9 

In dpter 9 the definition of work proposed by S. Shimmin (1966:19'^) was adopted for the 

purposes of this study. To state it again: 
Work, .may be regarded as employment within the social economic system which is perceived by 
the mdividual as his mam occupation, by the title of which he is known and from which he devises 
'.us role in society. 

There is no doubt that the results support this definition in principle but what i^ obvious is that the 
various parts of the definition are given different weights according to ethnc origin, sex and probably 
employment status. 

The (I'eek new of work 

It would appear from the results that there are three functions of employment: 
(1) the economic function which probably equals security; 

f2) the identity function which is the *:tle by which he f known and which is extremely important; 



(3) the role it plays in society which is its acceptability and status function 
Added to the three functions is the pressure to actually be employed. 

It appears that each of the three functions is to some degree weighted differently by the individual 
but all three functions contribute in a major way. The Greek reacts to this by electing to stay at sch^! 
longer and then being seemingly more choosy about what jobs he will apply for. The fact that h.' 
apparently uses less job-seeking strategies than his Itahan counterpans does not mean he is less 
interested in the |ob, rather it appears that the pressures to attain the job which fulfills his panicular 
needs are enormous and therefore he is almost forced to wait until such a job comes along. He also 
tends to change jobf more than other groups, probably in an effort to secure a job v ' 'ch is closer to 
his goal 



and 
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The Italian view of work 

The Italian also sees work as fulfilling the three functions— economic, self-identity and role in 
society or status. However, it appears that the status— role in society function is the one which is 
given the most weight. The economic function is a close second, with the idcnnty one weighted 
according to individual needs. The prc--urc to be employed is also great. The Italian reacts to this by 
engaging in every possible form of job seeking in order to find the job which will fulfil his needs. 
Because the three functions are not as tightly bound toge/>er as for the Greekhe can probably afford 
to take z ./ider range of jobs and still see the job as acceptable in his definition of acceptability. He is 
less likely to change jobs than the Greek. 

The Anglo-Australtan view of work 

As for the other two groups the three functions of work are true for the Anglo-Australian. They 
probably fluctuate quite widely in the weights given to each according to individual needs. The 
status-role in society function is probably the least important function but it appears that for the 
Anglo-Austrahan the overriding pressure is to have a |ob, no matter what kind or how poorly paid. 
This does not mean thr.t these things arc not important, merely that they rank lower in importance 
than having the job. Because status is relatively low in the list of importance the range of jobs seen as 
acceptable to Anglo- Australians is extremely wide. He reacts to this by taking whatever job comes to 
hand first and changes about as frequently as does the Italian. 

The male view of work 

The male view of work stresses the economic-security functions of work above the others. Ethnic 
origin adds additional pressures and changes the weights according to what it is (e.g. Greek). The 
male has strong pressure on him to work and reacts to this by being fairly rigid in his app-oach to 
being unemployed and in unemployment benefits. He changes his job quite frequently probably in 
an attempt to remain employed and aLo to better the position he holds. 

The female view of work 

Tne female view of work is different from that of any of the other groups . To her, work is mostly 
defined in economic and social terms. The status or self-identity functions are not important and the 
pressure to get a job is much less than for the male. She reacts to this by maintaining an individual 
and flexible approach to work. To some extent ethnic origin influences her attitude but unlike her 
male counterpart she has the freedom to be flexible and does ot always conform to the cultural 
stereotype. She would also be more likely to be happy to remain unemployed. The Anglo-Austrahan 
female most closely resembles her male counterpart but this is not unexpected as pressures from 
changing views on women's role in society are exerted on her to a greater extent than the Greek or 
Itahan female 

The unemployed's view of work 

The self-identity and economic functions are top of the list for the imemployed. Society exerts strong 
pressure to be employed and the job is much more important than its status function. He reacr*^ to 
this by seeing the pressures exerted on him to find a job as unrealistic. He begins to see 
unemployment benefits as essential and his right, especially as no jobs appear available. He may also 
begin to value employment less for its own sake the longer he remains unemployed or he may swing 
to the other extreme. 

To sum up, these thumb nail sketches are simplistic but the ideas offered do help explain the 
differences noted on the attitude scales. To view work as anything other than an extremely complex 
concept IS misleading There is no doubt it has at least the three functions Shimmin proposed and 
there may be others The overriding pressure m aU cases with the possible exception of the female is 
to be employed — working. 
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Therefore bei ig unemployed, especiaPy for long periods of time must have an effect on how the 
person views h .mself-herself and it is this area that would seem to be the one most pressing for 
investigation. 

The one enigma m the results is the Italian female's relatively high unemployment rate. She is the 
cne who does more to get a job than any other group. Her one limiting factor is her reluctance to leave 
hr me. Why she engages in such a lot of job seeking with relatively little success compared tc other 
groups is not clear. She docs tend to leave school earlier and therefore may not be qualified for the 
type of )ob she would like. This may lend to avoidance of what is available and within her 
qualifications and a continuing search for one which is acceptable and also witkin her qualifications. 

10.16 A concluding statement 

It was the bnef of these last two chapters to construa an attitude scale which discriminated between 
groups on the basis of ethnic origin, sex and employment status. The purpose was to try and isolate 
why some groups are more successful at getting jobs than others. There arc certainly enough 
indicators found in the results to suggest reasons for the differential success but as pointed out before 
the numbers are not large enough to ensure complete confidence in the results. The interpretations 
must also be regarded as indicators and ideas and not statements of fact. However, they do fit cultural 
stereotypes and to that extent appear vahd. 

What IS obvious is that desire to work is not in itself enough to ensure success not only because 
there are not enough jobs anyway but also because of the different pressures put on individuals from 
society in general and from their own ethnic group in the form of restraints on both type of jobs seen 
as acceptable and job-seeking activities to obtain these jobs. 
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CHAPTER il 

Comparisons and conclusions 



11.1 Introduction 

Since the current study is related to and to some extent a continuation of, the themes explored in the 
earlier study of the Turkish and Lebanese youth, it is of interest to compare some of the findings from 
the two survej's. Such a comparison can be done rather more fully for males than for females because 
the 1 979 Survey was directed towards the experience of males and while there were approximately 
1 00 each of Turkish males and Lebanese males inter/iewed in that Survey, only around tiiirty each of 
Turkish and Lebanese females were interviewed at that time. However, as part of the first stage of the 
current youth employment project funded by the Department of Immigration and Ethnic Affairs 
additional funds were made available to interview approximately another seventy Turkish females 
and accordingly their experience can be compared with that of the Greek and Italian females. 

The comparison between th ; various ethnic groups is of course somewhat limited by the different 
.^.nphng procedures for the different surveys. In the Turkish and Lebanese study ihe respondents 
we e identified through the ' ^eb' technique, in which all known contacts of an initial group were 
foL wed up and subsequently the contacts of these were followed up etc. In contrast, since the Greek 
and Italian study related to a larger ethnic group in the population it was possible to derive the sample 
more rigorously from bsts of school leavers. Nevertheless some broad comparisons arc of value. 
Certainly the main criteria of selection of the samples was the same, that is, youth who vere aged 1 5- 
20 years who had left school (but had not proceeded to tertiary education) and whi ^re either 
employed or unemployed. 

11.2 Basic differences between the samples of Southern European and Miu Eastern 
school leavers 

The major difference between the Turkish and Lebanese sample and the Greek and Italian sample 
was that all the Turks and almost all (88 per cent) of the Lebanese wciC bom overseas and, in 
addition, the majority had arrived in Australia in the late primary school or teenage years in the 
recent past. Seveny-thrce per cent of both the Turkish and the Lebanese youth had come to Australia 
when aged 1 0 years or more and 56 per cent of the Lebanese and 20 per cent of the Turkis h vou th had 
arrived during the five years prior to tne survey. In contrast the majority of the Greeks and Italians 
were of the second generation (i.e. bom m Australia to parents who were bora in Greece or Italy) 
while the few who had been bora overseas had come to Australia at a very young age. 

Linked with this important difference is the fact that many of the Turks and Lebanese had had 
little or no schooling in Australia and knew little or no English, while the sample of Greek and Italian 
teenagers had all spent at least several years at school m Australia and had a good knowledge of the 
English language. Thus in the sample it was found that 30 per cent of Lebiinese males and 1 5 percent 
of Turkish males had had no schooling in Austraba and only 35 per cent of the Lebanese males and 42 
per cent of the 1 urkish male^ had had five years or more. In contrast only 2 per cent of Greek males 
and none of the Italian males had received less than five years of schooling in Australia, A similar 
pattern occurs among females: 26 per cent of Turkish females had no schooling in Australia 
compared with none of the Greek and Italian females, while only 45 per cent of the Turkish U males 
had spent five or more years at school in Austraha compared with 96 per cent of the Greek and Italian 
female^. See Table ll.I. 
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Table 11.1: Comparlton of Turtish, Lebanese, Greek ard Italian malet and females according to 
number of yearn of tchoollttc in Australia (1979 and 1980-81 surveys) 



Years of 



schooling m 


Turks 


Lebanese 


Greeks 


Italians 


J^tiStTuita 


1979 


1979 


1980-Bl 


J980SJ 








Per -xnt 




Males 










None 


15 


30 


_ 


- 


1,2 


19 


21 


2 


- 


3»4 


24 


13 


- 


- 


5-7 


33 


12 


19 


- 


8-10 


9 


8 


26 


19 


11 or more 


- 


16 


53 


81 


Sum 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


98 


93 


53 


53 








Percent 




Females 'sij 










None 


27 








la 


12 






1 


3,4 


14 




2 




5-7 


22 




2 


3 


8-10 


19 




14 


8 


11 or niorc 


6 




82 


88 


Sum 


100 




100 


100 


n 


96 




58 


74 



(t) Note that in this Table and all subsequent Tsblcs tbe infonnation itlattng to the Turkish females refers to surveys oonducu d 
in 1979 and 1980. 



The other important difference between the ethnic groups and linked to the duration of schooling 
in Australia, is the ability to speak English. As Table 1 1.2 shows, 57 percent of Turkish males and 66 
per cent of Lebanese males speak English well or very well compared with 72 per cent of Greek males 
and 88 per cent of Italian males. Among females, 56 per cent of Turkish females speak English well or 
very well compared with 100 per cent of Greek females and 94 per cent of Italian females. Language 
ability is also related to language spoken at home and, as Table 11.3 shows, a higher proportion of 
Turks and Lebanese in comparison with Greeks and Italians speak only their ethnic language at 
home and smaller proportions speak mostly English or a mixture of the native language and English. 
These basic differences, schooling in Australia and ability to speak English, are the key to many of the 
differences between Turkish and Lebanese teenagers on one hand and Greek and Italian teenagers 
on the other. 

11.3 Differences in schooling 

In the interviews with the Turkish and Lebanese youth many spoke of the frustration that they had 
felt when first entering an Australian school, through not being able to understand the English 
language and through having to adjust to different methods of teaching and to different classmates 
and surroundings. These factors played a part in their leaving school prematurely. In addition, many 
spoke of their family's financial difficulties during the early years after arriving in Australia and the 
pressure on them to leave school and to take a job so as to contribute to the family income. An 
additional factor in the Lebanese sample was that many of the recent arrivals had lived near the zones 
of fighting in Lebanon and had experienced years of unsettled schooling befo^-e coming to Australia. 
Yet another faaor was present in relation to the Turkish and Lebanese females who were included 
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Tsblc 11.2: CoinpaH«on of TurUih« Ubanete, Greek and luUau malei and females according to 
abiUty to ipeak Enf U«h (1979 and 198(h81 lurveyi) 



Ahluy to speak English 



Turks 
1979 



Lebanese 
1979 



Greeks 
1980-81 



haliam 
1980-81 



MaUs 
Very well 
WeU 

OK-basic knowledge 

Poorly 

No: at all 



Per v^at 



57 
34 
9 



66 
25 
9 



29 
43 
26 



52 
36 
10 
2 



Sum 
n 



100 



iOO 
93 



100 
53 



100 
53 



Females 
Very well 
w'cU 
OK 
Poorly 
Not at all 



Per c;nt 



5 
51 

'2 
2 



66 
34 



62 
32 
6 



Sum 
n 



100 
% 



100 
58 



100 
74 



Table 1 1.3: Compariaon of Turkish, UbaneM, Grjek und Italian males females according t^ 
language spoken at home (1979 and 1900-61 surveys) 



Turks Lebanese Greeks Ualians 

Languoft tpoken at Home 1979^ 1979 1980-61 1980-81 

Males 

All etnnic language 
Some ethnic/some English 
Ethnic lA-x^iiage to older 
'clatives/Bnglish to siblings 
Mostly or all Enghsh 

Sum 100 100 hO 100 

^ 98 93 53 53 

Percales 

All ethnic langucge 
Some ethni'-Zsomc English 
Ethnic uui^uage to older 
rclanves/English to siblings 
Mostly or all Enghsh 

Sum 100 100 100 

|] 96 58 74 

(a) Included with ctb^ic language to older rclativct/Engluh to wllingi in the Greek and Italian study. 



52 
18 



Per cent 
-1/ 25 

20 (a) 



18 

(a) 



26 
4 



16 
7 



69 
6 



47 

35 



Per ccc 

36 9 8 

^ (a) (a) 

54 74 68 

1 17 24 
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Table 11.4: Comparison of Turkish* Lebancte, Grtek, Italian and Anglo-AustraTan males and 
females eccording to age at leaving school '1^79 and 1980-81 surveys) 





Turks 


Lebanese 


Greeks 


ItaJians 


Anglo- Ausi. 


(years) 


1979 


1979 


1980-81 


1980-8! 


1980-81 








Per cent 






MaUs 












14 or under 


ifi 

15 


Q 

o 




0 




15 


25 


15 


n 


2 


11 


16 


18 


37 


34 


36 


53 


17 


24 


27 


34 


49 


25 


18 or more 


15 


13 


\9 


6 


11 


Sum 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


98 


93 


53 


53 


53 








Per cent 






Females 












9-12 


17 




- 


- 




1 \^\A 
1 J 14 


A/ 








0 


15 


18 




10 


10 


12 


16 


13 




21 


28 


31 


17 


1 A 








-JO 


18 oi .iior, 


13 




27 


15 


15 


Sum 


100 




100 


100 




n 


96 




58 


74 


52 


Proportion w 


ho completed the school year 










Males 


56 


73 


74 


76 


74 


Females 


74 




84 


78 


64 



m the survey; parents of Turkish girls, particularly, were appreheiisiv^ about their daughters mixing 
with Australian girls anJ boys and some preferred the protected cnvironmert of the homt or a 
factory for their daughters. The Lebanes . girls had some advantage in that those with the Christian 
faith were able to anend the Catholic schools in Australia, which were segregated and were perceived 
as offering more protection. All these factors contributed to a relatively high p'-o portion of young 
ages at leaving school among ^he Turks particularly and to a leaser extent i .none Lebanese, in 
comparison with the Greek and Itahan sample. An indication of differences m age at leaving school 
among the ethnic groups is provided in Table 11.4 and is also confirmed by the 1976 Census data 
presented m Figures 3.2 and 3.3 m Chapter 3. For example, in the sample 17 *"w-r c^nt of the Turkish 
females had left school before the age of 1 3 years and ano*her 27 per cent haa left at ages 1 3 and 1 4 
years, making a total of 44 per cent who had left bef #re age 15 years. Among Turkish males the 
proportion who had left school before age 15 years was 18 per cent, among the Lebanese males the 
fit;ure was 9 per cent, while none of the Greek ft males, Italian females nor the Greek males had left 
school before that age and only 6 per cent of the Italian males had done so 

Sofpe of tlie difficulty experienced m adjusting to new schooling environment among the 
Turkish males is also evident m the high proportion who left school part->/ay through the school 
year— 44 per cent compared with 27 of Lebanese males. It per cent of Greek males, 24 pc- cent of 
Italian males and 26 per cent of AnglD- Australian males. Li addition, among the Turkish males, 
leaving part-way through the yeai wa*" iversely proportional to their number of years of ';chooling in 
AustrrlK^ m that those who had spen^ a Icnger time at an Australian school were less likely to leave 
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Table 11.5. CompftrUon of Turkish, Lcbuietc, Greek, Italian and Apflo-Australlan males and 
females aceordJog to reason for leaving tcbcol (1979 and 1980-81 aurveyi) 



Feasor for 


Turks 


Leb. 


Greeks 


Italians 


AfiglO'Aust. 


leaving school 


M 


t 


M 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M F 


Had got his/her certificate, 
had learnt enough 


4 


13 


38 


2 


Per cent 


4 


3 


4 


Wanted to do vocational tramrng 


3 


3 




17 


14 


23 


8 


6 


Wasn't clever enough 


7 


c 

J 


1 






15 


20 


6 17 


Didn't understand English, 
teachers, other students 




1 0 
1« 


6 


z 










Parents couldn't afford school 


Q 
O 


Q 
O 


2 




3 




1 


2 4 


Wanted to earn his/her own monc> 


.4 


5 


11 


8 


7 


8 


4 


2 15 


Wanted to be independent 


3 


- 




2 


5 




5 


2 12 


Wanted to do something useful, 
get a job 


14 


4 


11 


15 


12 


6 


15 


9 10 


Tired of school & studying, 
wanted a change, bored 


12 


1 


4 


17 


10 


21 


23 


26 10 


Not happy at school 


6 


17 


6 


11 


7 


4 


5 


4 8 


Family pioblcms, ^/arents' 
sickness, death, divorce 


3 


7 


4 


- 


- 


2 


4 


2 


War, political trouble 


1 


- 


M 












It would b^ "'vdcr to get 
a job later, . ^ job 


3 


1 


1 


4 


5 


11 


- 


4 32 


School was a waste of time, 
not learning anything 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 






12 


Travel, migration 




8 










1 




Parents disapproved of 
Aust. schools 




8 














n 


98 


96 


93 


53 


58 


53 


74 


53 52 


Proportion complctmg 
the school year 


56 


74 


73 


74 


84 


76 


78 


74 64 



during the school year. No such similar relationship was found among the other ethnic groups. Apart 
from the Anglo-Austrahans, leaving part-way through the year was less common among females 
than among males. Only 26 per cent of Turkish females left part-way through the school year and 
there were 16 per cent of Greek females, 22 per cent of Italian females and 36 per cent of Anglo- 
Australian females who had done so. 

Differences between the ethnic groups also emerge w':h regard lo the stated reasons for leaving 
school. Although the wording of the question was changed slightly between the 1979 and 1980-81 
Surveys, so that higher proportions of the earlier group were likcl *o say *had got their certificate', 
differences between the distribution of responses provide fuither evidence of the different 
circun .tances and exp'^rences ^f the various ethnic groups. Compaied with Turkish and Lebanese 
males, Greek and Italian males were far more likely to state that they were leaving because t'ley were 
going to do vocational training, more likely to mention that thry were tired of school and wanted a 
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change, more likely to state that tncy had a job to go to and more likely to admit that they were not 
clever enough to conunae with further stvidy. On the otiier hand Turkish and Lebanese males were 
more likely to state the reasons for leaving school of not being able to understand English or to 
understand the teachers and the other students, more likely to state the two fmancial reasons (wanted 
to earn their own money and parents could not afford school) and also more likely to state family 
problems, vhich included a parent's sickness or death or loss of job. The Lebanese were also unique 
in that a relatively nigh proportion left school during difficult conditions in their country before 
coming to Australia and had never resumed school here. 

Among females the major differences were that Turkish females were relatively less likely to be 
going on to a job which provided vocational training, more likely to be leaving because their parents 
could not afford school, because of family problems, because they could not understand English or 
because they were very unhappy at school and less likely to be leaving in order to become 
independent, or because they were bored and tired of school. There were also more likely to have left 
school at the time of migrating from Turkey to Australia, never resuming their schooling in Australia 
even though they were still aged under 14 years. Another small group had specifically stated that they 
had left because their parents disapproved of secondary schools in Australia or secondary schooling 
for girls. Neither of these last two resons were evident among Greek or Italian females or among 
Turkish males. 

1 1.4 Differences in advice aboat staying at school and jobs available 

During the critical transition period from school to work a child is likely to bf Influenced by the 
'encouragement which he or she receives from his or her parents to stay r.t school or not and the sorts 
of advi-:e which he or she receives from teachers, parents and other persons regarding the type of jobs 
which ar^. available and suitable. 

Af, Tables 1 1.6 and 1 1.7 show, these sorts of encouragement and advice also variea between the 
ethnic groups studied. From Table 1 1.6 some of the main differences regarding ps^^ntal advice are 
thdt Turkish and Lebanese parents were more likely to give strong encouragement to their sons to 
stay at school m comparison with Greek and Italian parents (and even more so in comparison with 
Anglo- Australian parents) and less likely to let the son make his own decision about what to do. 
However, it was mainly Turkish and Italian (and Anglo-Australian) fathers who encouraged their 
sons to leave school and take a job whereas few Lebanese and Greek fathers did this. Overall the 
Anglo- Australians represented the lowest proportion with parents encouraging them to stay at 
school and the highest proportion with parents leaving them to make their own decision or telling 
them to leave school and start work. In all cases it was more often the mother than the father who 
wanted the son to stay at school longer. 

The situation regarding females is slightly different. Among these, Greek parents gave the most 
encouragement to the daughter to stay at school and high proportions of both Turkish mothers and 
fathers encouraged their daughters to leave school and goto work. In comparison with Greek parents 
and particularly with Italian and Anglo-Australian parents, very few Turkish parents left the 
decision about school and work to the daughter. Anglo-Australian fathers were unique in that a high 
proportion apparently did pot care about their daughters' choice. Within each ethnic group, with the 
exception of Anglo- Australian parents and Greek fathers, parents were far more likely to encourage a 
son to stay at school than a daughter, that is, these differences were especially evident among the 
Turks and Italians. 

With regard to advice about possible jobs after leaving school, the Greek and Italian (and Anglo- 
Australian) males generally fared better with regard to both advicr from teachers and advice from 
parents, while the Turkish males were partjcilarly disadvantaged m both respects, rs Table 11.7 
shows. Almost three-quarters of the Turkish males claimed that they had received no advice about 
)obs from teachers at school compared with 34 per cent of Lebpnese males, 30 (>er cent of Greek 
males, 1 9 per cent of Italian males and 26 per cent of Anglo- Australian males. In addition, only one* 
tenth of Turkish males stated that they had received a lot of such advice from teachers compared with 
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Table 11.6: Compariion of Turkish, Lcbane*^ ^rcck, Italian, and Anglo-Australian males and 
females according to parental encouragement m suy at school (1979 and 1980-81 
«urveys) 





Turks 


Lebanese 


Greeks 


Italians 


AnglO'Aust. 


Parentis attitude 


1979 


1979 


1980-81 


1980-81 


1980-81 






Per cent 








MALES 












Mother 












Encouragement to stay at school 


8! 


87 


77 


64 


47 


Said it was hi^ dcasion 


6 


2 


19 


21 


38 


Lcavt school, take a job 


7 


7 


2 


9 


11 


Didn't care, didn't know etc 


6 


4 


2 


6 


4 


Sum 


100 


inn 


ton 


100 


100 


Father 












Encouragement to stay at school 


in 


87 


64 


59 


34 


Sflid ir was H^^ctnti 


Q 

o 






21 


32 




1 e 


/ 


4 


13 


21 


i^iuii I vuc, uluii I Know CIC. 


7 


A 




7 


13 


Sum 


100 


100 


100 


100 


ICO 


FEMALES 












Mother 












Encouragement to suy at school 


58 




62 


32 


48 


Said It was her deasion 


8 




29 


43 


40 


Leave school, take a job 


n 




7 


18 


8 


Didn t care, didn*t know etc. 


10 




2 


7 


4 


Sum 


100 




100 


100 


100 


Father 












Encouragement lo stay at school 


51 




62 


36 


36 


Said It was her deasion 


9 




24 


46 


33 


Leave school, take a job 


28 




5 


12 


6 


-vidn*t care, didn't know etc 


12 




9 


6 


25 


Sum 


100 




100 


too 


100 



H peak of 49 per cent among Italian malei and proportions m the region of 26 percent for Greek and 
Anglo- Australian males 

Low proportion of both Turkish males and Lebanese males ha.^ received a lot of advice about 
possible jobs from parents compared with the other three ethnic groups, reflecting the much lower 
level of information possessed by the parents m these groups and demonstrating yet another 
influence of duration of residence and its associated factors (including knowledge of English) in the 
parents' ability tj direct a son to a suitable career 

A similar pattern em.erges with regard to females. Few Turkish females had received a loi of advice 
from teachers or from parents in comparison with Greek and Lalian females. 
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11.5 Differences in sources of information 

The different r?ngc and sources of mformanon about other work-related aspects between the various 
ethnic groups is refleaed m Table 1 1 .8. In i . ,X)nse to the ques' ion about where they had learnt most 
about how to behave in a job, relatively high proponions in each ethnic ^up had staled that they 
had le^'nt this by themselves through their own experience. Very few (9 per cent) Turkish males and 
relatively few Lebanese males (13 per cent) had gained this information through the school in 
comparison with the other groups (17 percentof Greek males and 21 per cent of Italian males, or 25 
and 34 per cent respeaively, if ^school and other' is included). In contrast, high proportions of 
Turkish males (27 per cent) and Lebanese malea (19 per cent) had gained this information from 
parents compared with only 4 per cent of Greek males and 9 per cent of Anglo- Australian males. 



Tabic 11.7: Comparison of Turkish, Lebanese, Greek, Italian and Anglo-Auctralian males and 
females according to the extent of advice from teachers and parents about possible 



jobs (1979 and 1980-81 surveys) 




Turks 


Lebanese 


Greeks 


Italians 


Anglo-Aust. 


Extent of advice 


1979 


1979 


1980-81 


1980-81 


1980-81 










Per cent 




MALES 












Advice from teachers 












Yes, a lot 


10 


33 


?6 


49 


26 


Yes, sornc (a) 


16 


33 


44 


32 


48 


None 


74 


34 




19 


26 


Gum 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 




Advice from parents 














21 


26 


38 


49 


4! 


Yes, some (a) 


30 


44 


28 


6 


25 


His decision 


(b) 


(b) 




15 


11 


Stay ar schooi 


if>) 


(b) 


8 


11 




Kone 


49 


30 


26 


19 


23 


Sum 


100 


100 




100 


100 


FEMALES 












Advice front teachers 












Yes a lot 


19 




40 


30 


33 


Yes, some (a) 


Q 




26 


31 


29 


None 


72 




34 


39 


38 


Sum 


100 




100 


100 


100 


Adz'tc from parents 












Yes a lot 


18 




28 


38 


19 


Yes, some (cj 


27 




16 


21 


28 


Her de^iSion 


(b) 




9 


4 


14 


Stay at school 


A(b) 




7 


1 


6 


None 


SI 




40 


36 


33 


Sum 


100 




100 


100 


100 



^a) For the Greeks, Italians and Anglo-Aust^ahans this includes both 'some' and 'a little*, \Mth the majority in 'some', while for 

Turks and Lebanese this always referred to 'a Imle' 
(h; >s caiegor> was not prov ided for m the quest.onnaire for the Turks and Lebanese 
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Ttble 11 8 Compariean of Turkish, Lebanese, Greek, Italian and Anglo-Australian males in 

reLition to sources of information about how to beliave in a )ob and wliat to do when 
unemployed (1979 and 1980-81 surveys) 





Turks 


Lebanese 


Greeks 






Source of tnformatton 


1979 


1979 


1980-81 


1980-81 


1980-81 


Hotc to behave a job 






Per cent 






Self 


45 


CI 

ji 




■XA 

y* 


55 


Teachers, school 


9 


13 


17 


21 




Employers 


5 




6 


4 




Co-workcR 




4 


6 


8 


4 


Parents, rcla:.ve$ 


27 


19 


4 


17 


9 


Friends 


2 


7 


4 






CES 


2 


2 


4 


- 


- 


School & other 


(a) 


(a) 


8 


13 


4 


CES fit other 


(a) 


(a) 






2 


Other 


- 


2 




3 


3 


Don*t know about 












this 


10 


2 


8 


- 


2 


Sum 


inn 


inn 


inn 

lUU 


lAA 
lUU 


100 


What to do when unemployed 






Per cent 






Self 


16 


31 


26 


8 


15 


Teachers, school 


3 


9 


11 


17 


21 


Parents, relatives 


25 


19 


8 


9 


11 


Fnends 


21 


11 


i3 


fl 

o 


z 


CES 


16 


17 


6 


19 


8 


School & other 


(a) 


(a) 


4 


4 


6 


CHS dc other 


(a) 


(o) 


10 


4 


5 


Other 


9 


13 


5 


8 


19 


Don't know about 












this 


10 




17 


23 


13 


Sum 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


98 


93 


53 


5i 


53 



id) Corabinitions not recorded m ihc Turkish tnd Lcbineie Survey 



Italian males weie somewhat of an exception m that they wrre less hkely to have relied on themselves 
and they nad the highest proportion gaining information from the school in addition to a high 
proportion being helped by parents. 

In response to the q.^csiion about the main uurce of information about what to do when 
unemployed, again the Greek, Italian and A^gio-Aust^aIlan males were more likely to state the 
teachers at school and less likely to state parents and 'clativej: in comparison with Turkish and 
Lebanese males. However, interesnngly, all groups stated the Commonwei 'th Employment Service 
(CES) to a similar extent. 

As Table 1 1 .9 she ws, over one-third of the Turkish females would not know what to do if they were 
unemployed ai j those that did have some knowledge had relied very much on thrir parents and 
relatives. The Greek and Italian females by cc^ntrast had received relanvely more advice from the 
school and the CES 
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Table 11.9: ComparUoo of Turkish, Greek, Italian and Anglo-Australian females according to 
sources of information about what to do when unemployed (1979 and 1980-81 
surveys) 

Turks Greek Italians Anglo-Aust. 

Source of tnfarmaiion 1979 1980-81 1980-81 J980-8J 



Per cent 



Self 


7 


10 


18 


23 


Tcschers, school 


9 


16 


12 


15 




(a) 


10 


5 




Employers 






I 


- 


Co-workers 










Parents, relatives 


23 


9 


5 


14 


Friends 


10 


3 


8 


4 


CES 


n 


16 


31 


23 


School & other 


(a) 


10 




4 


CES & other 


(a) 


12 


5 


10 


Other 


6 


5 


10 


1 


Don't know about 










this 


34 


9 


5 


6 


Sum 


100 


100 


100 


100 


n 


96 


58 


74 


52 


(c^. Combinations not recorded in the Turkish and Lebtncx Survey 



11.6 Differences in source of the first job 

These various aifferenccs regarding advice given and sources of information available arc ultiniately 
carried through to differences in the source of the first job between the ethnic groups, as shown in 
Table 1 1.10. Turkish i^^les and to a lesser extent Lebanese males were more likely than Greek and 
Itahsn males to obtain thw first job through parents and relatives or friends, although relatively high 
proportions of Italian males had also gained their first job from friends. In contrast, more of the 
Greek and Italian males had gained their first job through the CES and more had gained it through 
the school compared with Turkish and Lebanese males. As is noted in Table 1 1. 10, the category 
^applied directly' for many of the Turks and Lebanese includes knocking on doors of employers and 
asking for work, while for many of the Greeks and Italians this included making telrphone inquiries 
to potential employers, often after a search through the yellow pages of the telephone directory. 

Figures for females m the same table indicate that relatively higher proportions of females 
compared with males have never had a job. With regard to ethnic differences between females, a high 
proportion of Turkish females had gained their first |ob through parents and relatives (31 per cent) 
and friends (27 per cent) cc:.:pared with Greek females (with corresponding percentages of 5 and 1 6 
per cent) and Italian females (with corresponding percentages of 13 and 1 1 per cent). Very much 
fewer of the Turkish females had obtained a job through the CES, the school, through din Jt 
appl.cation or through »'esponding to an advenisement in an Ausiralian newspaper compareo with 
the Greek and Italian ft- males. 



11.7 DifTeix.ices in mobility in the workforce 

Jrb mobility and the extent of movement in and out of the workforce between the various ethnic 
groups IS sui. marised in Tables 1 1 . 1 1 and 11 . 1 2. Italian males and Anglo- Austrahan ales are least 
likely to have ever experienced unemployment and Lebanese males were the most likely to have been 
continuously unemployed. Among those currently working, Turkish males and Greek males are 
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Tabic U 10 CompaHton of Turkifth, Lebanese, Greek, Italian and Anglo-Auttrallan males and 
females in relation to the source of the first {ob (1979 and 1C80-81 surveys) 





Turks 


Lebanese 


Greeks 


— • 

Italians 


Anglo- Aust 


Source of the first job 


1979 


1979 


1980-81 


1980-81 


1980-81 








tcT cent 






Males 












Never had a |ob 


2 


23 


9 


2 


4 


AH in Ancr 












ncwspaprr 


5 


4 


4 


8 


11 


Applied directly (a) 


22 


11 


13 


8 


13 


Parents > rcliti cs 


32 


26 


£1 




Jo 


Fncnds 


26 


22 


17 


28 


17 


CES 


5 


9 


15 


19 


15 


School 


(a) 


(a) 


13 


6 


9 


yjlticT 


0 
0 




8 


5 


5 


Sum 


100 


100 


100 


inn 


inn 

lUU 


n 


98 


93 


^3 


JD 










Per cent 






Females 












Nc/cr had a job 


14 




17 


11 


4 


AH in Aticr 












newspaper 


6 




10 


16 


15 


Applied dircaly 


8 




9 


16 


23 


Parents, relatives 


A 




5 


13 


13 


Fncnds 


27 




16 


11 


14 


CES 


10 




29 


23 


17 


School 


I 




9 


10 


8 


Other 


3 




3 




6 


Sum 


100 




100 


100 


100 


n 


96 




58 


74 


52 



(a) Note that in the 1979 Survey of Turks and Lebanese 'applied directly" usually referred to knocking on doors and asking fors 
job, whereas m the 1980-81 Survey of the Greeks and Julians it often involved telephone inquiries (for example, after 
searching the yeUow pages of the telephone book) or wrnen inquiries 



most like'v to have been , -eviously unemployed (52 and 57 per cent respectively, compared with 36 
per cent of Lebanese males, 36 per cent of Italian males and 1 9 per cent of Anglo- Australian males), 
mdicating their relatively greater difficulty in aitaimng the status of employed. Among the currently 
unemployed, Turkish and Italian males contain the highest proportion who had previously worked 
(92 and 89 per cent, respectively, compared witl 3, 55 and 67 percent among Lebanese, Greek and 
Anglo- Australian males, respectively). 

Reasons for leaving the first job differ somewhat between rhe e^^hnic groups. Dangerous, diny 
work was mentioned most often by Turkish males and to a le^ser extent by Lebanese males, reflcaing 
the factory work that many are doing. Turkish and Lebanese males were also twice as likely to leave 
the first job because they were sacked, retrenched, a closedown or because it was only a temporary )ob 
at the start In contrast, Greek and Itahan males (and to a lesser extent Anglo-Australian males) were 
relatively more likely to gi\e positive reasons for leaving, such as to go to abetter )ob or to one that 
pro\ ided training and they u . v. also relatively more likely to leave because of the people they worked 
for or uith 
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Table 11.11 Comparlion of put and present employment status and the main reason for leaving 
the first {ob among Turkish, Lebanese, Greek, Italian and Anglo-Australian males 
(1979 and 1980-81 surveys) 





Turks 


Lebanese 


Greeks 


Italians 


Anglo- Aust. 


Characfenstic 


1979 


1979 


I980'8I 


1980-81 


I980'-81 


Past and present status 






Per cent 






1. Never unemployed 


36 


39 


34 


53 


72 


2. Never had a job 


2 


23 


10 


2 


4 


3. Now unemployed but has worked 




17 
1 r 




1C 

I J 


7 

r 




39 


21 


45 


30 


17 


e* 

sum 


inn 


1 nn 

lUU 




inn 


100 


Ratio 4/(1*4) 


52 


36 


57 


36 


19 


Rano 3/(2+3) 


92 


43 


55 


89 


67 


n 


98 


93 


53 


53 


53 


Reason for leavrng the first job (a) 






Per cent 






Work, pay, distance to travel, hours 


19 


in 


18 


ICi 

ly 


ji 














work, effect on health 


11 


6 


4 


- 


4 


No prospects, to go to a better |ob, to study 


20 


31 


32 


42 


26 


People he workeu .or or with 


6 


9 


14 


16 


13 


Sacked, retrenched, closcdoAn, or rnly a 












temporary job « the start 


44 


41 


18 


23 


26 


Other 




3 


14 






Sum 


100 


100 


100 


100 




n 


(A 


32 


28 


26 


23 



(a) Among those who hir* left the ftrtt job ind who gfcvc a reason for leaving. The reason ttbulaicd here i» the main reason for 
leaving, and so excludes any ad^itiona! reasons sta :d 
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Tabic 1112' ComparUon of put and pratcnt cmploymf nt autiu and the main rcaton for leaving 
txie flrtt )&b among Turklth» Lebanese, Greek, Italian and Anglo-Australian males 

(1979 and 1980-81 surveys) 



Characteristic 


I urtts 
1979 


Greeks Ualiam 
1980-81 1980-81 


Anglo-Ausu 
1980-81 


1. Never unemployed 

2. Never had a job 

3. Now unemployed but has worked 
4 Now workm^ but was unemployed 


34 
14 

22 

30 


Per cent 

22 
16 
9 
53 


27 
11 
13 
49 


40 
4 

14 
42 


Sum 


100 


100 


100 


100 


Ratio 4/(1 M) 
Ratio 3/(2^3) 


47 

62 


70 


64 

50 


51 
78 


n 


96 


58 


74 


52 


Reason for leavmg the first job (a) 
Work, pay, distance to travel, hours 


10 


Per cent 

20 


10 


32 


Conditions, dangerous & dirty work, 
effca on health 


12 




2 


- 


No prospects, to go to a bener job, 
to study 


23 


15 


20 


21 


People she worked for or with 


10 


9 


18 


4 


Sacked, retrenched, closedown, or only a 
temporary job at the start 


37 


41 


30 


32 


Other 


8 


14 


20 


11 


Sum 
n 


100 

51 


100 
34 


100 
40 


100 
2& 


{Q) Among those who had kft the fint job and who gave a rcaiou 
leaving, and so excludes any addiuonai reasons suted 


for leaving rhe reason ubulated Were is the mam reason for 
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In comparison with females in the other ethnic groups, Turkish females are generally more likely 
to be in the categories *never employed' and 'now unemployed but has worked' and relatively less 
likely to be in the category, *now working but was unemployed'. The first difference is related to the 
existence of a group of Turkish girls who have been kept in the protected environment of the home 
instead of working (or going to school). The second is partly explained by the relatively higher 
proportion of married women (some with young infants) in the Turkish sample, while the third 
seems to suggest that once Turkish girls are employed they remain in that job. It should also be noted 
that high proportions of Turkish and Greek females leave the first job because they are sacked, 
retrenched, or because it was only a temporary job. There is also some indication that Turkish girls 
are at the lower end of the labour market in that a relatively high proportion of these leave the first job 
because of the poor working conditions. 

Differences in the occupational distribution of the Turkish, Lebanese, Greek, Italian and Anglo- 
Ausualian teenagers are best described by the most recent census data (see Table 3.18 in Chapter 3), 
The main observation is the disadvantaged position of Turkish males and females with regard to their 
high proportions in factory and labouring jobs, followed by the Lebaneoe and then by the Greeks and 
Italians and lastly by the Anglo- Austrab an s. These panems are also confirmed by the data from the 
youth employment surveys. 

11*8 DifTerences in job aspirations 

Job aspirations also show some variations between the various ethnic groups. A high proportion of 
the Tuiks expressed a desire for clerical work ('a clean comfortable job') as a reaaion against the 
heavy, dirty jobs that many were engaged in. The Turks also expressed a wish to own their own small 
business, or to work as a motor mechanic, other metal worker or technician. Many also wished to be 
drivers, mainly taxi drivers and several would have liked to do a course and so move into the lower 
professional occupations 

To some extent refleaing their limited knowledge of the labour market in Australia, a very high 
proportion of the Lebanese youth expressed the wish to become motor mechanics. Others showed an 
interest in other trades, while, like the Turks, many also wanted to own a small business and so be free 
from the demands of an employer. Smaller numbers wrhed for clerical work or work in the lower 
professions. 

Both the Greek and Italian youth exp.essed an interest in the trades, such as motor mechanics, 
plumbing, electrical work and carpentry and there was also some interest in being an employer in a 
small business. There was a small group who were interested in working in the entertainment field 
and in photography^ while some of the professional occupations were also mentioned. 

The trades, with motor mechanics, elecricians, metal workers end carpenters were among the 
ambitions stated by the control group of Anglo-Austrabans. Areas where they differed from the 
other ethnic groups were in the wish to do outdoor work (including gardening and horticulture) and 
to be truck drivers. 

Aspirations of the Turkish females included work involving cratt skills, such as sewing, 
dressmaking and carpet weaving and clerical work, typing, interpreting and as teachers. 

The Lebanese giris appear to have an interest and aptitude for mathematics, accountancy and law 
and also expressed an interest in typing, clerical work, teaching, laboratory work or work in which 
they would b^ able to help their own people. 

Some of the main areas of job aspirations among the Greek and Italian fe; lales were in clerical and 
secretarial work, or to work as hairc*ressers or beauticians, or in the artistic occupations including 
fashion design, fine art, or as mannequins. There was also some interest in social work, computer 
operation, teaching, nursing and work as travel consultants, air hostesses, saleswomen and 
policewomen 
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iL9 Summary of comparison of Greeks and Italians with Turks and Lebanese 
As the fore going commentary has shown there are major differences between the situation of 
recently arrived migrant groups of non-Enghsh speaking origin with a comparatively small ethnic 
population in Austraha, namely the Turkish and Lebanese and the children of well-established 
nugrant parents belonging to a relatively large ethnic group in Australia, namely the Greek and 
Italian school leavers. 

As the seleaed examples have indicated, these uifferences exist with regard to the length of 
schooling in Australia, ability to speak English, reasons for leaving school and sources of advice about 
possible )obs and about how to cope at work and when unemployed. The type of employment 
obtained, the extent of unem ploy ment, mobility in the workforce and the reasons for leaving jobs also 
show variation between the different groups. 

Naturally, because of these contrasts, the conclusions and recommendations from the study of the 
Greek and Italian school leavers also differ from the conclusions and recommendations from the 
study of the Turkish and Lebanese youth. 

The summary findings from the Turkish and Lebanese study emphasised the wide cultural 
differences between these two migrant groups and the Austrahan setting and discussed the problems 
involved in the transition from Turkey and Lebanon to Australia, including the loss of supportive 
kin, the transition from a rural to a aty environment and the different beliefs and customs 
surrounding the role of women in those countries. 

One of the main recommendations from the Turkish and Lebanese study v the importance fcr 
these young people of gaining a working knowledge of the English language, since language proLIdns 
magnified other problems, such is coping in the Australian school system and access to information 
about training opportunities, jobs and sources of help. The study also emphasised the importance of 
staying on at school, although recognising the strong opposing forces, such as the financial need for 
the child to work, concern over a daughter at a mixed school and confusion and distrust of the 
Australian educational system. Recommendations relating to these aspca« were the encouragement, 
particularly for girls, to stay at school and provision to return to some for m of schooling at a later date 
among those who had been forced to leave school for some of the reasons mentioned Since many of 
these youths had had li mued schooling before entering the labour force, there were strong reasons for 
a greater access to English language training in the workplace. 

Since through their lo* educational qualifications and inabihty to speak Fnglish many of the 
Turkish and Lebanese youth can only find work in factories, in the first stage their situation can only 
be improved by enforcing minimum standards of conditions on what are often very poor working 
environments Other recommendations regarding the Turkish and Lebanese youth included 
assistance which would enable them to proceed to training in areas where they could help their own 
ethnic group, such as teaching, paramedical and social work aid interpreting and also the provision 
of CYSS-typc activities to reduce the isolation of the Turkish and Lebanese teenage rc who are 
unemployed. 

In contrast, the conclusions and recommendations a- iSing from the study of the GreeKand It?.han 
school leavers, as the following paragr' phs indicate, are very different. 

Among the second generation Greeks and Italians the initial, severe problems, such as learning the 
English language, cultural uifferences, adjusting to an Australian school, parents' lack of knowledge 
of Austrahan conditions and possibilities, as experienced by newly arrived non-English-speaking 
migrant groups, have largely disappeared or at least have greatly diminished. The majority of these 
school leavers speak English well, have :»j>cnt all or mosi of their life in Ausr^'^^ia, have had sufficient 
schooling in Australia to have reached secondary level and to have gained a uasic understanding of 
Australian society, Iiave been able to benefit fron; advice from teachers and nth'^r bodies such as th* 
CES and their parents fre relatively conversant .vith Aust aliaii conditions f.vd job ooiwrtuniti^s. 
The GiCel: and Italian i lales, particularly, are also able to .-»en:fit from the network of assistance in 
finding jobs from relat ^es a*"'' friends and, in faa, among me Italian males in particular a high 
proportion of cp^plo'ei^ are rciat ves or of the same crhnic group. 
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There has been a remarkable generational change in occupailonal distribution from the first 
generation parents to the second generation Greek and Italia^ teenagers among both males and 
females. In addition many have a strong positive attitude to their school experience in Australia and 
are aware of the benefits of school both in the workforce and in the wider sense. Compared with the 
Turks and Lebanese, many are happy in their current job or are confident that they will soon attain 
the job of their choice and among the Greek and Italian teenagers there is far less evidence of the 
anger, frustration and confusion so often apparent in the interviews with the Turkish and Lebanese 
youth. 

Problems in the transition from school to work among the Greeks and Italians seem more closely 
aligned with the -Problems experienced by the Anglo-Australian youth than with those of recently 
arrived migrant youth and, accordingly, are more of a funaion of the state of the workforce rather 
than any major disadvantages among the Greeks and Italians themselves. The major problem, stated 
broadly, is that jobs appropriate to a given level of schooling are not always available. Consequently, 
It seems unlikely that the employment experience of the Greek and Italian teenage workforce will 
improve unless the general level of employment of the entire workforce improves, since, as also stated 
in the Turkish and Lebanese Report, even Anglo- Australian youth experience high unemployment 
and under-utilisation of potential skills. 

However, at the same time there are some differences between the experience of Greek and Italian 
school leavers and Anglo-Australians and these are described in the paragraphs which follow. 

11.10 Greeks and Italians compared with Anglo-Australians 

The schoohrtg situation 

A comparison between the samples drawn from the two geographical areas, namely the eastern and 
northern suburbs, reveals some differences in relation to schooling which should be noted. On the 
whole, among the Greeks and Italians there is a better performance achieved in the northern area 
although this is not true of the Anglo-Australian sample. This may be because the schools in that area 
were more conscious of the situation of immigrants and devoted a larger proportion of available 
resources to their needs than was true of the eastern area. The differences, particularly with regard to 
the Greek males, may also reflect a different situation in the two areas .n relation to the 
nugration-integration process. The possibility here is that the more recently arrived are more highly 
mv:iivated towards higher education and higher achievement levels and that this is eroded by time. 
"I n- faa that the Italian males do not differ significantly between the two areas may well be an 
outcome of the apparent lack of difference between the two areas in terms of their migration- 
integration process. It should also be noted that negative attitudes towards schooling among the 
Italians and Anglo- Australians are more pronounced in the eastern suburbs, perhaps refleaing 
aigner expectations of the school system or more disillusionment. 

From the above findings it could be concluded that it is important for schools in any area to reflect 
the socio-economic conditions prevailing in that region, including the situation of former 
immigrants in terms o^ their integration process and associated factors. 

The differences between the Greek and Italian samples are not great but they do exist. In terms of 
overall performance at school the Greeks do not do as well as the Italians and it \s possible that this 
reflects their shorter period of residence in Australia and the level of integration of their parents. The 
tv'o ethnic groups do differ demographically in terms of, for example, their geographical distribution 
and degree of ethnic insntutional development. The Greeks are, on the basis of several criteria, likely 
to be less well integrated and therefore to feci less accepted. This could account for the feelings of 
being discriminated aga nst by the schools recorded in this study, which the Italians apparently do 
not feel. 

N imt of the differences between the ethnic groups are specific to one sex only and may well relate 
to c ilf'irences in the socio-cultural situations of ^he various * ethnic-sex* groups. For example, the 
Gvt-K and Italian girls show a stronger desire fomdepcndence than do the males. Th<s may well link 
to tht indications, although relatively few, that the girls art vno.c disciplined by their parents, for 
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example, in terms of choice of s^^h?ol among the Italians and are socially more restricted in their 
activities thari are the boys. It i. very likely that attitudes regarding schooling reflea the cultural life 
of the home, although few seemed able to verbalise this. 

The findi.^s on attitudes towards school show that both the Greek respondents ai J their parents 
are far more likely lo feel negatively towards teachers and school than do rithcr the ^ or the 
Anglo- Australians. This suggests that not all of our schools are handling adequat'^' *> . c .... :ly 
relations side of their work and the realities of the multicultural society in whic* '. v 
the other hand, almost as many Anglo- Australian males as Greeks felt that their teachc* ^ .iOi care. 
As the Greek males, Anglo- Australian males and Greek females are the three groups with the poorest 
performance, it may be the^ teachcr-stud'^nt relationships are a conse4uencc of performance rather 
than of ethnicity, or that tli . two fa^.^-s combine. 

It IS disturbing that a significant number in all groups reported that they had learnt little or 
nothing of benefit from school. This, together with the tendency of many males to grow tired of 
school, may lead us to want to question the appropriateness of the typical school curriculum for such 
young people. 

The pressuies exc-tcd by the Greek parents on their young people to continue on at school should 
be noted . This finding is one which this study has m common with several others and it relates to both 
the cultural background of the Greeks and the most commonly prevailing motiva * K't migiatir n 
Moreo*'< r, the contrasts noted between the generations represent some m*' ^ation of the success of 
their aims. For this group, howeve * may be also a sot 'ce of fi astre^ioii ii ^ ar? :n i'act the poorer 
achievers. 

When the three ethmc gro^^c are - Tipared in relation to school performance, the Greeks and 
especially the Greek males, stand out as the poorest performers. However, this is also the only group 
with a significant proportion bom overseas, with some language difficulties and possibly with other 
difficuhies which atfect school performance, associated with being comparatively recently arrived 
The Greek situation contains vestiges of the situations found among the Lebanese and 7"-ks, 
highlighting again the importance of the migration factor in addition to that of any culiurja lactors. 

V desire of soine two- thirds of the sample to do further studies should be noted. This may well 
suggest ihai considerable numbers would take advantage of easier ^kccess to part-time vocationally 
oriented courses if suc^ " ere readily available. The Greek males appear to be the O'-^y group striving 
still ^or higbrr academic levels. Docs this reflect continuing parental pw sure, frustrated ambitions 
of th se boys or what? Whatever it reflects, it is a tendency which mighi well be recognised and 
supported. 

Attitudes to employment 

Some clue to the mherem differences between the nhnic groups and between the sexes is provided 
by the analy^i^ of the attitudinal data. 

In particular, the data from the attitude section of the interview schedule reinforce the conclusions 
: aay outlined m relation f o schooling and indicate differences bet^^een school leavers w\ich are 
likely to influence tne. experience m the workforce. What is obvi^'us is that differences do exist 
between the ethnic groups m their perception of work Differencer also exi«^ between males and 
females as a group. 

The lollowmg ten points are the ma)or findings of the atti^. data: 

(1) Having a |ob is ir.iportant to almost everyone, regardless of ethnic origin oi 

(2) Males express a greater de«ire to be employed 

(3) Greek and Italian males appear to invest being employed with greater importance when it 
comes to defining themseb '^s ?.s people and their piace in society than do Anglo- Australian 
males. 

(4) Greek and Italian females display different v., J more flexible attitudes towards employment 
than their maie counterparts 
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(5) Anglo-Australian males and females appear very similar in expressed attitudes towards 
unemployment. 

(6) Italian females as a group seem to be the ones most likely tr -xpress willingness to indulge in |ust 
about any job-seeking behaviour and their actual behaviour confirms this. 

(7) The period of unemployment before a frst job seems to affect attitudes towards being 
employed and unemployed. The nature of effect is still unknown. 

''8) The total period of unemployment also affects attitudes. Again the nature of the effea is as yet 
unknown. 

{9) Females as a ' oup appear to see employment as less important to their self image than do males 

as a group a id can therefore afford to be more flexible in their approach to it. 
(10) Greeks and Italians and Anglo- Australians all hold different concepts of employment and 
unemployment, the Anglo-Australian generally being less concerned wi;h the type of job than 
with having a job. The exaa nature of these differences is as yet unexplored but definite trends 
have been outlined in Chapter 10. 

Of all the findings three stand out as most important: 

(1) the ethnic differences regarding the function of work. 

(2) the effect of unemployment on the attitudes of those experiencing it. 

(3) .he o .rwhc.uiing desire of all groups to get a job. 

Th employment situathn — observations from the Census 

? oause for great optimism is the upward mobility experienced in the Greek and Italian ethnic 
groMos VThile the evidence from the surveys pointed out the very marked improvement in lovcl of 
education dc^ieved and occupation attained between the teenagers who were interviewed ^d that of 
their parents, ft rther background evidence from the 1 976 Census data pointed to two further strong 
indications of ipward mobility in education and employment within the Greek and Italian 
populations in >^ ustrali». Firstly, there was the evidence o^ increased school retention rates among 
successive cohf>rts within each of the two ovcrscas-boin populations, especially for Greeks. 
SeconHly. *bcre was the evidence of older ages at leaving school, higher proportions of school leavers 
ce**. o further education, higher proportions in the professional and clerical occupations and 
higher proportions in the employer and sclf-^'mploycd catcgori-^ from the first-generation to the 
second generation Greeks and Italians. Hcwever, one area whcr*. there is no apparent improvement 
from the first to the second generation i? in the level of unemployment. 

From the f^nsus analysis it was also observed that, of the two birthplace groups, the experience of 
the Italian-bom was closer to that of t^c Anglo-Austi'ahan in terms of ages at leaving school, labour 
force experience, occupational distribution and male-female differences. An exception was the very 
high proportions of Italians in the employer and sclf-cn.^ioyed category. The Greeks differed from 
these two by having slightly higher school retention rates and slightly greater . -'vantages for males 
compared with females in terms of age at leaving school. Overall, there i., a f r^"*er similarity between 
Italians and the Anglo-Australians, but there has been a greater improvement in the rituatjon of the 
Greek population. When the second ger^^rations ar-? compared with the Anglo-Ausf-^Uans there is 
very little difference between the occupational dist jut^ons and it appears r'-at thcr .-e ever higher 
proportions of second generation Greek and Italian teenagers staying at school than Anglo- 
Australians. 

Referring back to the analysis o^ the 1976 Census data, it should be noted that th-* teenage 
workforce represents only one-third to one-half of the entire 15-19 years age group and therefore 
does not truly represent the eventual experience of the total cohort. Furthermore, the teenage labour 
force component of an ethnic group with a high retention at school and in fuuher fuU-tim^ 
education, such as occurs among the Greeks, is likely to be more atypical of the entire 15- 19-year-u . 
cohort than is the corresponding component of the other ethnic groups, such as the Itali'^ns and 
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Anglo-Australians. Accordingly, the survey analysis should be interpreted in terms of the experience 
of the teenage labour force component and not in terms of the enure ethnic gi'oup. 

The employmeni situtation— findings from the surveys 

Three factors which emerged as exerting in important influence on subsequent employment 
experience were: working part-time while still at school, completing the school year and doing the 
Leaving certificate. At first sight there was the curious finding tha^ '^he academically advisable course 
of staying at school, doing the Leaving and not having the distraction of a part-time job while at 
school was not always tbr best pattern to follow with respca to the short-term benefit of gaining a job 
s soon as possible after leaving school. 

Fur.hermore, the counterpart of one of these factors, namely, working parttime while still at 
school, stands out as being an exceptional advantage with regard to this sample in that it is associated 
both with a low<tr level of unemployment and with having a higher status job after leaving school. 
Although the two other academically preferred choices, doing the Leaving and completing the school 
year, are of value with respect to the type of job obtained, it is only in the longer term that these 
choices become associated wit .ower levels of unemployment. Thus, from this analysis, it is 
important for the school leaver to he able to distinguish between short-term and long-term benefits 
of decisions made during the last years at school. 

It also seems that this longer duration of unemployment t>efore the first job among those who are 
academically better qualified, that is,* who have completed the school year and who have passed the 
Leaving, may occur partly because there is less pressure on them to make up for a p^or performance 
at school by immediately getting a job and with more to^ invest they are prepared to wait longer for a 
sr 'table jc j. (Of course, a longer wait may also be due to the fact that there is greater competition for 
skilled jobs.) Some evidence for these hypotheses comes from the observation that both thcs, ^oups 
are more likely to take a 'holiday' or to regard this time of waiting as a * holiday' rather than 
unemployment, in comparison with their less academically successful counterparts. 

Slightly more information is available regarding the duration of continuous employment after the 
first job, in that the data show that although those who are academically bener qualified are more 
likely to leave the first iod and N-conie unemployed, they are aho more likely to leave the job 
intentionally for positive reasons. They are also more hkely to take a 'holiday' at this time. 

It is with some caution that we attempt to make comparisons of the employment experience 
bet' wcii teenage Greek males and Italian males, because the former contain a relatively high 
overseas-bom component, which affects not only the child's own adjustment to and knowledge of, 
Australian society, but also limits his parents' knowledge and understanding of conditions in 
Australia. Nevertheless, there seems to be some indication that the Italian males may be marginally 
better o/f than Oreek males in terms of unemployment, access to jobs through relatives and friends 
and. occupational distribution. 

There is also evidence to suggest that teenage Greek females in the workforce are somewhat worse 
off than Italian females with regard to duration of unemployment and occupational distribution. The 
fact that in this case there are very similar proportions of second generation females within each 
group strengthens the evidence tha: th» re could be real differences between Greek and Italian males. 
For both sexes the Anglo-Australians appear to be in a better positiori m i.iat they experience less 
unemployment before gaining the first job and after becoming employed. 

There is also strong evidence of differences between males and females within each of the ethnic 
groups, especially with regard to the initial period of unemployment. There differences also exist 
between An^ lo- Australian males and Tcmalrs, but to a lessr^r extent. 

In the assessment of the overall advantage of lower unemployment before and after the first job, 
there are basically three types of comparisons to be considered: between males in each ethnic group, 
between females in ea'^h rrhnic group and between males and females within each ethnic group. 

In the case of the comparison between males and females vlch in ethnic groups, the longer duration 
of imcmployment females before the first job and particularly the higher incidence of 
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unemployment among females who have c»mpleted the school year and done the Leaving in 
comparison with males in the same categories, is an indication of a real disadvantage, especially si' ce 
these charaaenstics are also linked with other disadvantages of females, namely: 

(1) less parental assistance; 

(i) in choosing a career; 

(ii) in finding a job; and 

(ill) in being employed by friends or relatives. 

(2) a lower proportion with experience in the workforce before leaving school; 

(3) more restnctions on acceptable behaviour and on the type of job or training which is considered 
suitable; 

(4) a greater probability of .saving the first job because of retrenchment; 

(5) less confidence, less ambition and less pressure to succeed in the labour fort - , and 

(6) being more confined to the home and home duties when unemployed and thus being more 
isolated when unemployed. 

On the other hanu females are advantaged by: 

(1) being able to enter sccTttarial coueges for training without the strict age limits relating to trade 
training for males; 

(2) being able to move into the white-collar clerical jobs; 

(3j ha*'ing a more positive attitude to school and appearing to have benefited more widely from what 
is taught at school; 

(4) being more industrious when unemployed, in pursuing craft, hobbies and courses; 

(5) having a better knowledge of the English language; and 

(6) moving outside u * ethnic group to fmd work, and being able to take advantage of a wider range 
of sources of mformation (partly through necessity). 

These benefits may prove to be of greater value in the longer term. 

Also, between females in each ethnic group, the longer unemployment before the first job and the 
lower probability of remaining in that job ai„ong the Gr«kand Italian females, compared with the 
Anglo- Australian fenuiles, also appear be real disadvantages, especially for the Greek females. 
Tnis IS because IT any of the disadvantages experienced by females in comparison with males, as listed 
in the previous paragraphs, exir t to a greater extent among the Greek and Italian females than among 
Anglu- Australian females 

Greeks and Italians without the Leaving have a significantly greater chance of remaining 
unemployed before tht ^ t job compared with Anglo- Australians without the Leaving. However, in 
addition Greeks with the Leaving and Greeks who have completed the school year each have a 
greater chance of remaining unemployed before the first job and a lower chance of remaining 
employed in the first job compared vvith Anglo- Australians in u e corresponding categories. 

Therefore while Italians seem to be able to cope as well as the Anglo- Australians if they have 
attained the necessary qualifications (possibly partly through relatively greater access to jobs through 
relatives and friends), Greeks who have been academically successful fare sigmficantly worse than 
the corresponding g lups of Anglo-Australians. Po'.sibly the relatively poorer experience in the 
workforce of the Greek males in the sample is explained by their greater overseas-bom component. 
Perhaps also there exists among Greefei a larger component who have stayed on at school beyond 
their level of ability. 

There are further complexities in the interpretation of these differences between the males in eiich 
eth.iic group, because of the supporting evidence ol the reasons for leaving thit first job and the 
culturally different attitudes to work as described in the analysis of the attitude items. In partiailar. 
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the greater dctcrminauon of Gr.-ck males to obtain a job which refleas their identity (evident to a 
lessor extent among Italian males) is in contrast to the Anglo-Ausiralmn's narrojver concern )ust to 
g** a |ob. Therefore, one must raise the question: Is it possible that part of tncir excess 
unemployment may be due to their greacer ambition and ^ittempts at greater upward mobility in the 
workforce? 

To these results must be added the observation t^^at the occupational distribution of employed 
second generation Greeks and Italians fror. ^oth ceiisus and sample data is very similar tc that of 
Anglo- Australians. However, it would seem that to achieve this parity the Greeks and Italians need 
to stay at school longer, experience more unemployment and expend more effort in jo changing. 

1 1.1 1 Conclusion and recommendations 

What changes might improve the situation of Greek and Italian school leave .-s? Those indicated by 
the study are listed below Pnd it should also be noted that Anglo-Australian school leavers would also 
benefit from many of these measures. 

(1) Continuing need for schools to cater for the cultural diversity which exists and recognition of 
the faa that this diversity continues into the second generation. 

(2) Recogniti'»n and continuation of the school's important role in the area of communication and 
general *<ncwledge, particularly where first and second generation migrant children are 
concerned. Among females, particularly, the school may provide the only link with the wider 
community. 

(3) Careers advice to be^«a earlier than Year 10 to cairr fcr early school leavers. 

(4) Special counselling for those intending to leave school part- way through the year. 

(5) Appropriate counselling in cases where there is undue parental pressure on sons and daughters 
to perform well at school beyond their ability. 

(6) Recogmtion and continuation of the important role of the schools in providing technical 
education and in creating an awareness of, and training in, vocational skills. There should also 
be some investigation into whether similar training might be introdt d or extended to cater for 
females. 

(7) More flexibility in the upper age hrriits for apprenticeships. 

(G/ Easier access to part- time post-school courses among voung people in the workfoice. 
(9) Recogmtion of the existence of problems in moving into the workforce among those: 

(i) who were poor achievers at school; and 

(ii) who have performed well at s^.ao< 1 b^n whose job expeattions are unrealistic in terms of 
their experience and the current abou. force situation. 

(10) Creation of more skilled jobs to provide emplo>Tnent for migrant and ^ 310-Australian 
teenagers who have gained skills and training fining them to such occupations. 

(11) More assistance to females to counteraa their existing disadvantages. 

(12) Continuation and extension of special ^ jrams to reach unemployed Greek and Italian (and 
Angio-Australian) school leavers, especially fimal^s, to n»duce their isolation. 

(13) >Hced for wider advertising of special government as* stance schemes, including employment 
schtmes> as the extent of knowledge about these is very small. 

M4) Greater use by government and other organisations of television for advertising yuth 
employment schemes, sourc/» of advice, *:ourccs of jobs 8 id activities for the unemplo>ed. 

(li; Need for recognition of differences Ki attitudes towards being employed and unemployed. 
Specially trained personnel to assist those unfamiliar with the expeaations of Australian 
employers (society) coulH be beneficial. 
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(16) A gieater awareness by the government and education systems that unemployment can affect 
aiiiiudes and behaviour. The length of tjme unemployed appears to be the crucial faaor. 
Scheme*^ * o ens ure at least soTie time each year involved in some form of employment may help 

(17) A recognition of the urgent need for research into unemployment and its effects both long and 
short term In face of growing unemployment figures this may become essential to know. 
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APPENDIX A 

Questions asked in the main demographic survey 



Summary 

1 Area and sample selection proced'ire 

2 Ethnic group 

3 Sex 

4 Currently employed or unemployed 
^ Married or single. 

6 No of persons in the household 

7 Livmg arrangements 

Respondent's background 

8 Can you please tell me vour month and year of birth? 

9 In which country were you born? 

10 Did you spend most of your chilahood in a city, large vwn, small town, or rural area? 

1 1 Can you please tell me your religion? (Code according to given religion rather than extent of 
practice.) 

12 How old were you when you first came to Australia? 

13 What year did you arrive in Australia? 

14. Have you been back to Greece/Italy since coming here^ OR IF BORN HERE, ASK: Have you 
ever been to Greece/Italy^ 

15. Apart from holidays do you think you will stay in Australia? 

16 ASK OVERSEAS-BORN ONLY Are you an Australian citizen, or Jo you intend to be? 

Language 

1 7. How well do you speak Greek/Italian? 

1 8 Have you studied Greek/Italian in Australia? (INCLUDE OR ^K OR ITALIAN LESSONS 



AT PRIMARY OR SECONDARY SCHOOL, OR AN\ OTHER GREEK/ITALIAN 
LESSONS). 

19. IF OLDER THAN 5 YEARS AT TIME OF ARRIVAL IN AUSTRALIA ASK- Apartfrom 
Greek/Italian what other languages did you lea-n (at school) before coming to Australia? 

20 INTERVIEWER. PLEASE WRITE DOWN YOUR ASSESSMENT OF HOW WELL 
THE RESPONDENT SPFAKS ENGLISH 

21 (a) Have you ever been to special English classe- in school m Australia? (i e. SPECIAL 

EKGLISH FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN) 
(b) For how many years were you in such classes? 
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22 Do you belong to any Greek/Italian organisations (including religious organisations)? Do you 
go to many meetings? 

23. What ethnic background are most o*" your friends? 

24 What language do you speak at home? 

Schooling 

25 What school did you last go to? (NOTE: ^SCHOOL' MEANS PRIMARY OR SECONDARY 
SCHOOL. ANY POST-SCHOOL EDUCATION IS ASKED ABOUT IN Q.37). 

26 How many years of ychoolmg did you have before coming to Australia? 

27. How many years uf schooling have you had in Australia? (THIS REFERS ONLY TO 
PRIMARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS.) 

28. (a) What level of schooling did you reach in Australia? 

(b) Did you pass the Leaving Certificate or the Higher School Certificate, or did you do TOP? 

29. How old were you when you !eft school? (THIS REFERS TO SECONDARY SCHOOL.) 

IF RESPONDENT HAS BEEN TO SCHOOL IN GREECE/ITALY AND AUSTRALIA 
ASK: 

30. (a) Do you have any comments about Australian schools in comparison with schools in 

Greece/Italy? 

ASK ALL: 

30 (b) What about your parents— what do they say about Australian schools? 

3 1 (a) Did you have long breaks or frequent absences from school in Australia, or change schools a 



(b) IF YES, ASK: What were these due to? 

(c) THE RESPONDENT WENT TO SCHOOL IN GREECE/ITALY, ASK: Did you have 
any long breaks, frequent absences or lots of changes in school in Greece/Italy? 

32 How have you benefited from the things you have learned at school? OR, IF MORE 
APPROPRIATE, ASK: How do you rhmk you will benefit from the things you have learned at 
school? 

^a) in working m a job? 
(b) in other ways? 

33 IS OMITTED 

34. During the last few years at school, what did each of the following people want i ou to do about 
continuing to study (at school or m a tertiar^ institution) or going to work? 

(a) Mother 

(b) Father 

(c) Teacher 

(d) Yourself 

35 Have most of your friends continued with school (and further study) or left? 

36. (a) Why did you leave school (and not continue with further schjol or further study)? 
(b) Did you leave at the end of the school year or part-way through? 

37. Since leaving school have you d'>ne any post-school vraining (include EPUY or TAFE courses, 
including English classes) 

38. Is there any (other) course or training that you would like to do? 
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39 Did you cver receive any advice from each of the following people about possible jobs you might 
get> How much discussion did you have with them, and what sort of advice did they give you? 

(a) Teachers or careers advisors^ 

(b) Parents or relatives? 

(c) Other — please specify 

40 IS OMITTED 

41 How did you find out most about. 

(a) Relationships in a job, ^o^v behave m a job? 

(b) What to do when you're . /ed, how to manage, where to go for help? 

42. What IS the best way to find ou. lo is the best person to teach you about these things- 

(a) Relat onship m a job, how tv> behave in a job, 

(b) Wha. to do when you're unemployed, how to manage, where to go for help. 

43 Suppose that you wanted to lind a job Which of the following ways of doing this do you know 
about and how did you find out about them? 

(a) CES 

(b) Other employment agencies, specify 

(c) Youth employment schemes, (government), specify 

(d) Exams to get into government lobs (e g Public Service, Telecom, Post Office), specify 

(e) Melbourne Age Job Market 

44 ATTITUDE QUESTIONS-SEE APPENDIX C 

l^'ork his lory 

45 Can you tell me, on the calendar that I will show you, which months you were still at school, 
which months you were working and whi^h months you were not working^ Also, which months 
were you getting unemployment benefits^ 

46 Current status 

47 Past status 

48 Since January 1978 

(a) Total number of months since leaving school 

(b) Total number of months at work 

(c) Total number of months unemployed 

((\) Total number of months on unemployment benefits 

^e) Number of monrhs ol unemployment before first job 

(0 Nu niber of months of unemployment before most recent )ob 

(g) Number ot )obs since leaving school 

PART-TIME Vv^ORK WHILE STILL AT SCHOOL 

49 Old )ou c\cr work part-time uh'lc you were at schooP \X'as this for money or as a liclpcr^ 

50 Please descriDe (a) the sort of work that you were doing, (b) for whom you were working, and (c) 
for how long you worked 

IF THH RhSPOXOENT HAS NOT WORKED AT ALL SINCE LEA \ 'ING SCHOOL PLl* ASF 
SKIP TO QS4 
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Q 5\y 52 AND 53 ARE WORK HISTORY AFTER LEAVING SCHOOL DO 
NOT INCLUDE PART-TIME WORK OR VACATION WORK WHILE STILL AT 
SCHOOL. 

51 Please tell me about your first job after leaving schooP 

(a) What was this )ob^ 

(b) How did you get it^ 

(c) Was your employer a relative or friend, Greek/Itaiian or Australian^ 

(d) About how many people work there? 

(e) Did you learn much English at this )ob, either from special classes or from workmates? 

(0 Have you Irfc this )ob, or do you expect to leave soon? IF YES, ASK— Why did you leave? 
OR Why will you be leaving? 

IF THE RESPONDENT HAS CHANGED JOBS ASK 

52 On you please tell me about your most recent job. 

(a) What was this job? 

(b) How did you get it? 

(c) Was your employer a relative or friend, Gieek/'Italian or Austral an? 

(d) About how many people work there? 

(e) Did you learn m-.ch English at this job, either from special classes or from workmates? 
(fj Have you left this job, or do you expca to leave soon? IF YES, ASK: Why did you leave? 

OR Why will you be leaving? 

53 In the job that you are now doing (or were doing if unemployed). 

(a) What were some of the good things about it^ 

(b) W^hat were some of the bad things about it? 

54 IF EVER UNEMPLOYED, ASK Apart from looking for jobs how do/d;d you spend your 
time during the day, while you are/were unemployed? 

55 ASK ALL 

If it were possible what sort of work would you like to do^ 

56 What do you think your chances are of getting that sort of )ob? 

W^hat sort of help would you need or what would you have to do so that you could get this sort oj 
work** 

57 VC^hy would you like to do that sort of work-^ 

58 W'hat do you think you might actually be working at, or doing, in two years' time? 

59 Do you feel that your home backgrr md and your religion had a special influence on* 

your schoohng and further study 
work and other activities 
other ambitions 

AND FOR GIRLS: 

work after marriage, pursuing a long-term career 

the marriage you expect to make 

the number of children you expect to have 
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Questions about parents' education and occupation 

Finally, could I just ask you a few questions about your parents' education and occupation? 
60. Could you please tell me how many years of schoolir.j^ 

(a) your father has had 

^b) your mother has had 

61 Can you please also tell me about your father's occupation 
(a) before he came to Australia 

Cb) now — or his most recent job if retired, e^o, 

62 Is your father now working (self-employed or employee), or is he retired or unemployed? 

63 Can you also please tell me about your mother's occupation 

(a) before she came to Australia 

(b) now — or her most recent job if not working, etc. 

64 Is your mother now working (owns her own business, or an employee), or is she a housewife, or is 
she looking for work? 

65 Arc your parents living in Australia? 
66. Interview's nu Tiber 

67 Month of interview 

68 Language of interview 

69 Time taken for interview (minutes) 



70 INTERVIEWER: PLEASE WRITE DOWN YOUR GENERAL IMPRESSIONS OFTHE 
RESPONDENTS SCHOOL AND WORK EXPERIENCE, PARTICL LARLY MAKING 
A NOTE OF ANYTHING SPECIAL THAT IS NOT RECORDED IN THE 
INTERVIEW 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH FOR YOUR TIME AND CO-OPERATION, 
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APPENDIX B 

Attitude questions used in the original pretest 



STATEMENTS ABOUT WORK IN GENERAL 

1 Work IS anything I do that I have to do. 

2 The happiest people are those whose work is something ihey can do whether or not they arc 
employed. 

3. Work is oiffcrcnt from employment because going home docs not mean that you do not do any 
more work. 

4. There is no such thing as enjoyable work. 

5 Work should be pleasant 

6 The purpose of work besides earning money is to give you the respect of ycur family and 
friends. 

7 If I could not be paid for my work I would lose my self-respect. 

8 Work IS anything I do that accomplishes something 

9 Work IS anything I do because I enjoy doing it. 

10 Work and employment mean the same thing to me 

1 1 I should be happy to take a job which just paid my expenses so that I could have more time to 
spend on my other interests. 

12 Work and enjojmient cannot be combined, 

13 Work IS som^'thing to be avoided if ossiblc. 

14. The happiest people arc those who work only when they need money 

15. If I cannot do some form of work I do not feel very good about myself. 

16 The only purpose of working is to make money, 

1 7 The purpose of work i: to defiiiC your place in society as well as to provide for your family. 

18 It docs not matter to me whether or not I work because I do not believe my work has anything to 
do with rnc as a person. 

19 Work for the day finishes when I leave my job and go home 

20. It does nv t matter whether or not I get any money for my "'ork as long as I am happy with what 
I do 

EMPLOYMENT 

21 It is better to take a safe steady |ob than a nsky insecure one, even if the pay is not so good. 
Most times whether or not you get a job depends on who you know that can help you 

23 Being employed is important if you wish to be respected by society. 

24 Most times whether or not you get a job is )ust luck. 

25 Most times whether or not you get a job depends on your tamily connections 

26 Money is the primary reason for taking a job. 
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27 If you try hard enough you can get a job 

28 If a job IS secure then it iS a good job. 

29 Earning as much money as I can as quickly as I can is more important than the dim chance in 
the future of a bcner job if I stay at school. 

30 It IS more important that my job has the rcspea of society than that it pays a lot of money 

31 If the government would pay me enough to live on I would happily become unemployed. 

32 Everyone is entitled to a job which gives them a steady income 

33 Being employed is the right thing even if you have enough money to live without being 
employed. 

34 Going to ' jl IS all very well, but earning a living is more important. 

35 It IS very satisfying to do your best at a job, 

36 Only those pocple with an interesting job can be expeaed to do their best work 

37 It IS important that you work as hard as possible m whatevei job you do. 

38 The person who holds dov. n a good job is more respcaed by society than a person who holds 
down a bad jcb 

^9 My job gives me a sense of self-rcspca. 

40 Education seems to be a waste of tim^ past high school. 

41 The most important thing about a job is that you have it 

Uremployment 

42 It IS hard to know what to say to someone who asks you, jv'hat you are, if you have no job 
43. Being unemployed is great but I would like to eventually get a job 

44 If I had the chance of being unemployed and a job I would hate I would still rather have this job 
than remain unemployed. 

45 If the society I tive m were mo'-e accepting I would happily remain unemployed 

46 The government should make sure we can get a job we like 

47 If It meant that I would have to leave home to get employment I would rather leave home than 
remain unemployed 

48 The government owes us the right to be employed. 

49 I would rather travel a long distance to work than be unemployed 

50 I would rather stay unemployed than accept a job I did not hke 

51 I would rather work at anything than be unemployed, 

52 Because I am unemployed my family feels embarrass'*d 

53 Unemployment is just a sign of the times, it is not the government's fault. 

54 Being unemployed means that society looks down on you as lazy 

55 There is nothing wrong with being unemployed. 

56 Because I am unemployed my family is angry with me 

57 My family understands that it is not my fault that there are no jobs a^'alIablc 

58 Being unemployed roi-)S a person of their dignity. 

59 My family thinks I am lazy because I cannot get a job. 

60 A person cannot respect hmsclf if he is unemployed 
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61 If you are trained to a certain level then it is silly to waste this training by taking an unsuitable 



62 The amount of money I earn is less imponam than having the job itself 

63 I would rather be employed at a )ob which paid less than unemploynenL benefits, than be 
unemployed. 

63 A It IS better to take a pan-time |ob, even if it is not what you want, than remain unemployed 
Unemployment henefns 

64 If the government paid me the dole I would stay on at school for as long as I needed to get the 
qualifications for the )ob I want to have 

65 If society did not look down on those receiving unemployment benefits I would be happy tc 
receive them rather than work. 

66 Unemployment benefits should be available for anyone who wants to try an ahemative way of 
hving 

67 There is nothing wrong with receiving unemployment benefits if you can*t find work. 

68 Unemployment benefits should be freely available tc those who do noi WiSh to gain 
employment. 

69 It IS better to wait until the )ob you want comes along than to take any job you can get. 

70 Only those people who want to get a paid job should qualify for unemployment benfits. 

7 1 . Unemployment benefits should only be given tc those people who are wilhng to take on any job 
available. 

72 It is degrading to have to apply for unemployment benefits. 

73 Working at any job is better than taking unemployment benefits 

74 It IS right to take unemployment benefits if the jobs you would like are not available. 

Hctivities related to gaining avd not gaining employrrent 

75 Reading jobs vacant columns in my local nespaper. 

76 Asking my father to help me find a job 

77 Going to the Commonwealth Employment Service. 

78 Advenising myself in the jobs wan^ column of a newspaper 

79 Asking my employed friend^ to help me find a job. 

80 Going to see some people who usually employ people like me to ask for a job 

81 Taking the public service entry exams suitable for me 

82 Going to any employment agency I can find 

83 Taking the Telecom entry exam. 
(There are no items 84 and 85) 

86 Asking my motlier to help me find a job 

87 Applying for the dole 

88 Going to any interviews set up for me, even if i think I will not get the job 

89 Reading the jobs vacant columns in the Australian or some other major newspapers. 
90. Willing to apply for any type of work I can get 

91 Asking my girlfriend to help me find work. 

92 Reminding people of jobs they said might become available 



job 
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93 Consulting the careers adviser at my school 

94 Asking my boylnend to help me find work 

Behaviour conducive to bettenng chances of employment 

95 Remaining at school until I have completed Higher School Certificate 

96 Only to migrant groups 

Going to classes to improve my ability to speak English. 

97 Going to a technical school (either night or day). 
98. Only to migrant groups 

Going to school to learn Greek/Italian better. 
99 Going to a college or university (either night or day). 
100. Becoming an apprentice 

101 Going to any course my employer wishes me to attend. 

102. If advised by CES or careers adviser, taking a course they recommend 

DO YOU FEEL THERE IS ANYTHING YOU CAW DO OR ARE DOING WHICH WILL 
INCREASE YOUR CHANCES OF EMPLOYMENT? 
HOW OFTEN DO YOU DO THESE THINGS? 

WHY DO YOU THINK THEY WILL INCREASE YOUR CHANCES OF EMPLOYMENT^ 
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APPENDIX C 

Attitude questions used in the main survey 



IF THE INTERVIEW IS BEING CONDUCTED IN GREEK OR ITALIAN, PLEASE USE 
THE TYPED GREEK AND ITALIAN TRANSLATIONS OF THESE QUESTIONS 
PI ^ASE BE CAREFUL TO CODE THE ANSWERS IN THE CORRECT BOXES. 



1 The happiest people are those whose work is something they can do whether or not they are 
employed. 

2 It I cannot do some form of work I do not feel very good about myself. 

3 The only purpose of working is to make money. 

4 It does not matter whether or not ! get any money for my work as long as I am happy with what 



Employment 

5. It IS more important that my job has the respea of society than that it pays a lot of money 

6. Only those people with an interesting )ob c^n be expected to do their best work. 

7. It IS important that you work as hard as possible in whatever job you do. 

U*^iemploymem 

8. Being unemployed is great but I would like to eventually get a )ob. 

9 If the society I live in were more accepting, I would happily remain unemployed. 
10 If It meant that 1 would have to leave home to get employment I would rather leave home than 
rem'^in unemployed. 

1 1 . I would rather work at anything than be unemployed. 

12. Being unemployed means that society looks down on you as lazy 

13 There is nothing wrong with being unemployed. 

Unemplcyment benefits 

14 If society did not look down on those receiving unemployment benefits I would be happy to 
receive them rather than work. 

1 5 There is nothing wrong wit' receiving unemploymer\t benefits if yon can*t find work. 
16. It is degrading to have to apply for unemployment benefits 

17 It is right to take unemployment benefits if the )obs you would like are not available. 

Job-seeking strategies and related activities 

18 Reading )obs vaca^it columns in my local newspaper 



V^'ork 



I do. 
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XOIF 'LOCAL' CAK IKCLl'OE AKY LOCAL PAPER, SUCH AS SUBURBAN 
NE\X'SPAPER, AN ETHKIC NE\X'SPAPER, THE AC^H. OR THE MELBOURNE HERALD 

19 Asking my fathei to help me fmd a job 

20 Going to the Cx)mmonwealih Employment Service 

21 Askmg m\ employed friends to help me fmd a )o^:> 

22 Apphing for the dole 

23 Going to an\ mterviews set up for me, even if I thmk I will not get the job 

24 Reading the jobs vacant columns in the Australian or some other major newspapers 
NOTE AUSTRALIAN IS CORRECT. THE AIM OF THIS QUESTION IS TO FIND OUT 
IF THEY \X'OULD LOOK OUTSIDE MELBOURNE FOR JOBS 

25 Asking m\ girlfriend or boyfriend to help me find work 

26 Reminding people of jobs they said might become available 

27 Remaining at school until I have completed Higher School Certificate 

28 Going to college or university (either night or day) 

29 Gomg to a course recommended b> CES, careers advi-^ers or employers 
Interviewer Card 10 Father 

Interviewer Card 1 1 Mother 
Interviewer Card 12 Friends 
Interviewer Card 13 Boyfriend/giritriend 
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APPENDIX D 

Set of cards used in the attitude questions 



Note that the number^ in bracKeis following each Card Number refer to the aiiiiude statements in 
Appendix B to which that particular card is applied 

CARD NO 1(1 to 17) 

1 BELlEVr THAT THIS STATEMENT IS 

(1) DEFINITELY TRUE 

(2) PROBABLY TRUE 

(3) UNSURE 

(4) probably not true 

(5) definite:'' not true 

CARD NO 2(1 to 17) 
I FEEi. THIS WAY 

(1) ALWAYS 

(2) MOSTLY 

(3) SOMETIMES 
^4) RARELY 

(5) NEVER 

CARD NO 3 (18 to 29) 
I HAVE DONE THIS 

(1) A LOT 

(2) QUITE A Bir 

(3) SOMETIMES 

(4) RARELY 

OR I WOULD DO THIS 

(5) DEFINITELY 

(6) PROBABLY 

(7) UNSURE 

(8) PROBABLY NOT 

(9) DEFINITELY NOT 

CARD NO 4 (18 to 29) 

DID vol' i,iINK I)C>ING THIS WOULD GET YOU A JOB> 

(1) IT DEFINITELY WOULD 

(2) IT PROBABLY WOULD 

(3) IT MIGHT POSSIBLY 

(4) IT PROBABLY WOULD NOT 

(5) IT DEFINITELY WOULD NOT 
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CARD NO 5 (18 to 29) 

HOW WOULD THIS MAKE YOU FEEL? 

(1) GOOD 

(2) PRETTY GOOD 

(3) NOT SURE 

(4) NOT SO GOOD 
(5mOT GOOD AT ALL 

HOW DID THIS MAKE YOU FEEL> 

(1) GOOD 

(2) PRETTY GOOD 

(3) NOT SURE 

(4) NOT SO GOOD 

(5) NOT GOOD AT ALL 



CARD NO 6 U8 to 29) 

1 FEEL THAT MY FATHER BELIEVES 



CARDN'O 7 (18 to 29) 

I FhEL THAT MY MOTHER BELIEVES 



CARD NO 8 (18 to 29) 

I FEEL THAT MV FRIENDS BELIEVE 



(1) 1 SHOULD DEFINITELY DO THIS 

(2) 1 SHOULD PROBABLY DO THIS 

(3) IT DOES NOT MATTER WHETHER OR 
NOT I DO THIS 

(4) 1 SHOULD PROBABLY NOT DO THIS 
(*>)! SHOULD DEFINITELY NOT DO 

THIS 

(6)1 HAVE NO IDEA WHAT MY FATHER 
BELIEVES ABOUT THIS 



ri)I SHOULD DEFINITELY DO THIS 
v^J I SHOULD PROBABLY DO THIS 

(3) IT DOES NOT MATTER WHETHER OR 
NOT I DO THIS 

(4) 1 SHOULD PROBABLY NOT DO THIS 

(5) 1 SHOULD DEF.NITELY NOT DO 
THIS 

(6) 1 HAVE NO IDEA WHAT MY MOTHER 
BELIEVES ABOUT THIS 



(1) 1 SHOULD DEFINITELY DO THIS 

(2) 1 SHOULD PROBABLY DO THIS 

(3) IT DOES NOT MATTER WHETHER OR 
NOT I LO THIS 

l4) I SHOULD PROBABLY NOT DO THIS 

(5) 1 SHOULD DEFINITELY NOT DO 
THIS 

(6) 1 HAVE NO IDEA WHAT MY FRJENDS 
BELIEVE ABOUT THIS 
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CARD NO 9 (18 to 29) 

I FEEL THAT M\ BOYFRIEND/GIRLFRIEND BfLIEVES 

(1) 1 SHOULD DEFINITELY DO THIS 

(2) 1 SHOULD PROBABLY DO THIS 

(3) IT DOES NOT MATTER WHETHER OR 
NOT I DO THIS 

(4) 1 SHOULD PROBABLY NOT DO THIS 

(5) 1 SHOULD DEFINITELY NOT DO 
THIS 

(6) 1 HAVE NO IDEA WHAT MY 
BOYFRIEND/GIRLFRIEND BELIEVES 
ABOUT THIS 

CARD NO 10 (18 to 29) 

r; GENERAL, I FEEL I OUGHT TO DO AS MY FATHER WISHES 

(1) ALWAYS 

(2) MOSTLY 

(3) SOMETIMES 

(4) RARELY 

(5) NEVER 

CARD NO 1 1 

IN GENERAL, I FEEL I OUGHT TO DO AS MY MOTHER W'ISHLS 

(1) AL^^AYS 

(2) MOSTLY 

(3) SOMETIMES 

(4) RARELY 

(5) NEVER 

CARD NO 12 

IN GENERAL I FEEL I OUGHT TO DO AS MY FRIENDS WTSH 

(1) ALWAYS 

(2) MOSTLY 

(3) SOMETIMES 

(4) RARELY 

(5) NEVER 

CARD NO 13 

IN GENF^AL, I FEEL I OUGHT TO DO AS MY BOYFRIEND/GIRLFRIEND WISHES 

(1) ALWAYS 

(2) MOSTLY 

(3) S0MET1MES 

(4) RARELY 

(5) NEVER 
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Abbreviations 



AGPS 


Australian Government Publishing Service 


ANU 


Australian National University 


CES 


Commonwealth Employment Service 


HSC 


Higher School Cenificate 


SC 


School Certificate 


TOP 


Tertiary Orientation Program* 


SPSS 


Statistical Package for the Social Sciences** 


VCOSS 


Victorian Council of Social Services 



* A NtLi)nijdr\ mIum)! qu.'dKJtuin in ttLhrncj] sijb]''LTs sometimes unJeiiakcn h\ srudciu^ ;0«n arc unahlc to pass the HS( 

• A s>sicm of (omputcr programs designed for the analysis of social science data, developed in the University of Chicago 
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